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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T^ax Committee appointed by tbe RoytU Sodety to direct the 
publication of the take this opportunity 

to acquaint the Public, that it fully appears, as well from the 
council-books and journals of the Society, repeated de- 

clarations which have been made^m sevec^M^er TrwMOcUons, 
^at the printing of them was amys, frww-^me to \ime, the 
single act of the respective Secrda^i^ the l^l^-seventh 
Volume; the Society, as a Bmly, never interesting themselves 
any farther in their publication, ^n by occamonlHy recom- 
mending the revival of them tp iomi^^^ieir'So^S^ies, when, 
from the particular circumstance o^^etr a8his%tte iksametions 
had happened for any length of time toSbe jnl^ermitted. And 
this seems principally to have been done with a view to satisfy 
the Public, that their usual meetings were then continued, for the 
improvement of knowledge, and benefit of mankind, the great 
ends of their first institution by the Royal Charters, and which 
they have ever since steadily pursued. 

But the Society being of late years greatly enlarged, and their 
communications more numerous, it was thought advisable that a 
Committee of their members should be appointed, to reconsider 
the papers read before them, and select out of them such as they 
should judge most proper for publication in the future Transac- 
tions; which was accordingly done upon the £6th of March, 
1752. And the grounds of their choice are, and will continue to 




be, impoTtan<^«id singalarity of the eobjects, or the $drm* 

tageoiis maimer of treat^mg them ; wlthcMitpreteiidmg to atttwer 
for the certainty of ^e facts, or propriety of the raiimi&g% 
contained in the several pikers so pnhlk^d, trhieh most still 
rest on the credit or judgment of their respective authors* 
itUUkewkeimceasafy oa this oecasloft to fmaaarhf is 

an established rule of the Society, to which they mil always 
adhere, never to give their opinion, as a Body, upon any sub* 
ject, either of Nature or Art, that comes before them. And 
therefore the thanks, which are frequently prop<»ed from the 
Chair to be given to the authors of such papers as are read at 
their accustomed meetings, or to the persons through whose 
bands they receive them, are to be considered in no other light 
than as a matter of civility, in return for the respect shewn to 
the Society by those communications. The like also is to he 
said with regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosi* 
ties, of various kinds, which are often exhibited to the Society ; 
the authors whereof, or those who exhibit them, frequently 
take the liberty to report, and even to certify in the public 
news-papers, that they have met with the highest applause and 
approbation. And therefore it is hoped, that no regard will 
hereafter be paid to such reports, and public notices ; which 
in some instances have been too lightly credited, to the disho- 
nour of the Society. 
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L An Account of the dmdation of the blood in the class Vermes 
of Unnaus^ and the principle explained in which it diggers 
from that in the higher classes. By Sir Everard Home, Bart, 
V,P.R.S, 

Read November 7, 1816. 

Having spent a part of last August on the Sussex coast, 
where the Lumbricus marinus is met with in great numbers, 
it suggested itself as an object worthy of investigation, to 
determine the difference in structure between this worm and 
the Teredo on the one hand, and the Lumbricus terrestris on 
the other. I was the more led to this from having made my- 
self familiar with the structure of the Teredo, an account of 
which has a place in the Philosophical Transactions. 

These three different genera of worms, although they differ 
in many respects from each other, have several points of re- 
semblance ; they all destroy by boring the substances they 
inhabit, an action requiring great muscular power ; they take 
into their stomachs the broken down substance; they have giz- 
zards, and red blood ; their place of residence however, being 
very different, requires that there should be pecai&ritfes in 
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eadi them, one of these is, the mode in which the blood is 
aerated. 

We are not in my ofMnion furnished with a suffident stock 
of materials in comparative anatomy, to make out a correct 
arrangement of the whole system of nature, nor do I know 
the best plan upon which it can be made ; but, at present, I 
IcK^ upon the drculation the blood, aitd the mo<te of 
aerating it, as one liable to the fewest objections. 

The In-ain and nerves, as they are the most essential organs 
m the animal oeconomy, appear to have a pnor daim, but the 
difieimce of structure in those organs, and in the spinal mar- 
row, is too small to serve for this purpose. 

The heart and blood vessels are the parts next in import- 
ance, and necessarily vary more in their structure, so as rea- 
dily to give characters to a greater number of classes, which 
is a great advantage. I have made these remarks from a 
desire that the science to which I have devoted much of my 
attention, should be pursued by those who engage in it, in the 
manner most likely to bring it to perfection, which is by sub- 
mitting to the drudgery of making out the structures of 
animals not yet known, instead of grasping at the whole 
system, so many parts of which we are unacquainted with. 
This attempt resembles that of the giants of old, in the alle- 
gory, who foolisblj believed, when they got hold of the lower 
links of the golden chain which hung down from heaven, that 
they had acquired the means of getting possession of the 
power by which it was suspended. 

The circulation of the blood in the Lumbricus maiinus, is 
probably the same as in all the vermes with external organs 
of a^atiw. The transparency of the ammal shows the action 
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of many of the bloc^l v^sela, and the course of die blood, 
but in some parts they are hid from our view, and are only to 
be detected by sudden coaguladcoi of that fluid, which is 
efiected by immersion in vinegar. 1 most readily confess, 
that had not Mr. Clift, the Conservator of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, made sketches 
of the parts while in action, and given me ^s assistance, 1 
probably should have failed in the investigation. The blood 
is brought from every part of the body to a common trunk 
that supplies the organs of aeration, which are u 6 m number, 
but does not all pass through them, a portion of unaerated 
blood going on towards the tail. 

The blood is propelled from the blood vessels of the organs 
of aeration with great force, these vessels performing the 
function of the ventricle of the heart in other animals ; it is 
carried to a large artery on the back in an aerated state, 
passes towards the head, from thence it is returned by a cor- 
responding vein on the belly, and before it arrives again at 
the organs of aeration, this vein receives supplies from two * 
auricles furnished by the veins of the viscera; but there 
is no ventricle between the auricles and these organs. 

In the Lumbricus terrestris there is no heart, and the organs 
of aeration are not external, but consist of small lateral cells 
with an external opening, as in the leech, so that they can 
take no part in propelling the blood ; that oflice is entirely 
performed by the muscular power of the coats of the arte- 
ries. In this animal the circulation is very simple ; the artery 
upon the back, by its action, forces the blood up to the head> 
and it is returned by a corresponding vein upon the belly ; 
near the head there are five pair of lateral canals of commu^ 

Be 
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nkatkat between die artery atKl vein, vdiidb being kept 
full, fumish a supply of blood to be used w^n jiece^ary^ 
and admit of a greater or less intipoitkHi gcmg to die head, 
or bdr^ returned by th^ to the vm, as occaskm may 
require, thdr coats being exceedingly elastic. 

From these observations on the circulation in d^ Lumbricms 
maiinus, and iiimbricus terrestris, and those formerly made 
on that of the Teredo navalis, these g^iera appear to form 
three links in the chain of gradation of animals, and luive led 
me to the belief, that the striking difference between the cir- 
culation of the blood in all the vermes, and that of the 
higher classes of animals, may be explained, and shown to 
answer an essential purpose in their cectmomy. 

In explaining my opinion, I shall make myself better under* 
stcx>d, by reviewing in a summary manner the modes by which 
the circulation is carried on in the ditierent classesof animals; 
this will also enable me to show that a classification of ani- 
mals will at least be as perfect by taking the circulation of the 
blood for our guide, as the brain and spina! marrow. 

in all animals of the class Mammalia, there is a complete 
double circulation; in the one, the blood is aerated; in the 
other, the body is supplied ; they correspond in velocity, the 
aeration is great, the heat of the animal is kept up to a 
certain degree, and, if the action of the heart both in the 
auricles and ventricles has once entirely ceased, it cannot 
be restored. In birds, the circulation is completely dou- 
ble, but the aeration of the blood is less than in the mam- 
malia, the lungs being smaller, and their cells larger ; when 
the action of the heart has entirely cea^, it cannot be 
restored. 
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In tlie Amphibia the drcnlatkm Is double, in aj^jearance, 
but partiallj so in reality, the septum between the ventricles 
having apertures cmnmunicating from the one to the other; 
this structure remd&cs the mass of blood less aerated, and 
the drculation less dependent upon the organs of aeration. 
Under these drcumstances, the blood varies in its temperature 
with the atmosphere, and life is carried on under very imper- 
fect degrees of aeration of the blood ; but, when the action 
rile heart has entirely ceased, although the individual muscles 
of which it is composed can be irritated to produce contrac- 
tions, for days, and weeks, yet the complete action of the 
whole organ cannot be restored. 

In fishes the drculation of tlie blood is not double, as in the 
higher classes. The heart is composed of an auricle and 
a ventricle ; the one is employed to receive the blood that has 
been used for the support of the body, and the other for pro- 
pelling It through the organs of aeration ; the aerated blood 
is collected into one artery, and passes to the different parts 
of the body for their nourishment, with no other impulse 
than what can be produced by the muscularity of the coats 
of the artenal system. It is true that the red blood does not 
go far towards the extreme parts. Even in this class, the 
circulation cannot be restored after the heart has been entirely 
at rest. S ories are told respecting fishes sold at market in 
North America ki a frozen state, which, after they were carried 
home and gradually thawed, have been seen to move : to this 
I can very readily subscribe, since I have seen parts of qua- 
drupeds completely frozen so as to be made solid, then thaw 
and recover. I have s^n blood converted into ice in its blood 
vessel, thaw and become fluid, yet afterwards coagulate. I 
have also seen a carp after the heart and viscera were removed. 
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at tte ^stance of many hours, when exposed to heat, leap to 
iOL con^^rable distance; but, when once the drculatkm \m 
ceased, there is no authentic account of the circulation being 
restored. The lampreys have a less degree of aeration of 
the blood than fishes, and in that respect become an inter* 
mafiate link between diem and vermes ; they have less the 
halfits of muscular exertion, which may explain their having 
a less degree of aeration of the blood. 

The vermes of Linn-«us is a class made up of materials, 
whkh, in the present view of the subject, must be divided 
into five distinct orders. Those animals in which there is 
a heart; those in which there is no heart, but external organs 
of aeration ; those in which the circulation is earned on by 
the arteries and veins of the body, there being neither heart 
nor external organs of aeradon; those in which the blood 
does not circulate, but in which an undulation is kept up, a 
drculation for the purpose of aerating the blood being ren- 
dered unnecessary, as the aerating organs consist of air tubes 
that ramify through every part of the body, and those in 
which neither circulation nor undulation can be demonstrated. 

In all the classes of animals above the Vermes, the heart is 
employed to reedve unaerated blood, and to propel that blood 
Into the organs of aeration ; and in fishes, this is the only 
office it performs ; but, in the class Vermes, the drculation 
is completely reversed, as I have formerly explained in the 
teredines, since the aerated blood goes to the heart, which 
propels it to the different parts of the body. 

In so small an animal as the Teredo navalis, all the peculiRiv 
ifies of this kind of circulation were not readily made out, but 
by examining it in the sepia offidnalis of a large dze, I find 
that there is the same change in the office ot the blood vessels 
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^ ^ c^gans of aeration, as of the heart itself, since the vessels 
that carry the Wood tc^ese organs are larger and weaker than 
tht^ which return it to the heart, so that, instead of the blood 
bdng propelled into organs of aeration by arteries, it is 
carried by veins, and propelled towards the heart by arteries. 

In proof of the correctness of my description of this kind of 
circulation, which I consider to be common to all that order, I 
have annexed two drawings of the heart of the sepia officina- 
lis ; they were made in the year 1787, by Mr. Bell, draughts- 
man to Mr. Hunter, and the preparations from which they 
were taken are preserved in the Museum, and it is with the 
permission of the Board of Curators that the present cbpies 
are laid before the Society. 

In the sepia, whose veins are of an enormous size, there is 
a bulb or swelling of the vein at the root of each of the organs 
of aeration, with a double valve to prevent regurgitation of 
the blood after it had once entered these organs ; to this is 
connected a spongy body, that does not appear to communi- 
cate with the bulb itself, tlie use of which I am unacquainted 
with. This peculiarity appears to be wanting in the teredines 
and other vermes, as not being required. 

The circulation of the blood in the lowest class of animals 
being the reverse in principle, to what it is in the higher 
classes, led me to consider, from what circumstances this 
change could be produced: and reflecting that the great 
difference, between animals of the higher classes and those of 
the vermes, is, that when the heart stops in the one, the ani- 
mal dies, but in the other, that this action can be restored, it 
led me to believe, that the peculiarities in their circulation pro- 
duce the means by which the action of the heart is renewed- 
Whether all the vermes upon any occasion go into a torpid 
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state, in which the drculatitm ceases, or what pordcm of them 
is in the hahit of doing so. Is no parftf the preset const-* 
deraticm ; that some of them do, is sufficiently well as^r« 
tained, and the mode of their reanimation appears to anse 
from the air confined in the organs of aeration escaping, and 
fresh air being received, the effect of which, probably, is to 
excite the arteries of those organs to action, and consequently 
to send a supply of aerated blood to the heart. When the gar- 
den snail is shut up in the winter, all external communication 
is excluded, and therefore for months the acdcm of the heart 
and of the organs of aeration must have ceased ; when warmth 
and moisture are applied, the membranous films fall off, a 
globule of air that had been inclosed in the organs of aera- 
tion becomes rarified, it expands and forces its way out, and 
thus admits fresh air to be applied to the arteries of these 
organs. 

In the second order of vermes, the external organs of aera- 
tion must cease to act, whenever the body of the animal is 
inclosed in sand, and will have their action restored as soon 
as fresh sea water is applied to them. 

In the third order, in which the circulation consists only of 
arteries and veins, they also probably cease to act whenever 
the organs of aeration are not supplied, and renew their action 
whenever fresh supplies are received. 

In the fourth order, the action of the blood vessels is 
scarcely necessary for the functions of life, the air ve^ls 
carrying the air to the blood, and retaining a considerable 
supply. 

In the fifth order, the aeration of every part of the substance 
of the animal appears to be a substitute for any particular 
fluid having a regular circulation. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate I. ^ 

Exhibits a posterior view of the heart, aerating cH'gans, and 
great veins in the Sepia officinalis. 

A A. The vena cava anterior. 

BBB. The venae cavae inferiores. 

C. The vena cava media, 

D DDD. Large canals officiating as veins, by receiving the 
blood from the different venae cavae ; they have appendages 
of a peculiar kind like small grapes, which are hollow, and 
communicate by large orifices with their cavity. These are 
additional reservoirs, but they also secrete something that has 
a yellow tint. 

EE. Two large venal trunks going to the organs of 
aeration. 

F F. Two bulbs, in each of which is a pair of valves to 
prevent regurgitation of the blood from the aerating organs, 

GG. Two small hollow spongy bodies which appear to 
have no direct communication with the bulbs to which they 
are attached. 

H. The great vessel, which from its size I call a vein, 
going to supply the aerating organs. 

I. The corresponding vessel, which from its size I call an 
artery, by which the blood goes from the aerating organs 
to the heart. 

KK. The two auricles of the heart. 

L. The ventricle. 

M. The aorta. 

MDCCCXVII. « C 
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NN. The inferior aorta. 

OO. The aerating oigans< 

m Hu^tb II. 

The soxw paits^hown in an o|^x)site potaf gf view. 

A A. The vena cava anterior. 

BBB. The venae cavae inferiorea. 

DDDD. The large veins wkh their appendages describee^ 
4n PL 1. 

EE. The ligamentous attachments, hiding the origin of the 
large vein that goes to the organs of aeration. 

FF. The bulbs belonging to the veins that go to the 
aerating organs. 

GG. The spongy bodies attached to the bulbs. 

1 1. The arteries that return the blood to the heart. 

KK. The two auricles of the heart. 

L. The ventricle. 

NN. The inferior aorta. 

O O. The aerating organs. 

Plate III. 

This plate exhibits three figures of the laimbricus marinus, 
and one of the terrestris. 

Pig. t. The Lumbricus marinus as it appears when in full 
vigour, playing about in salt water. Tl^ mouth has the lips 
turned out> as if in search of food. 

Fig. a. The body of the animal is laid open, giving a view 
of the blood vessels which lie upon the back under the skin, 
and supported by the stomach and intestine on wbiph they 
rest. 
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meu Tfce gi?eat artery nmnmg from the tiM to the head, 
M&. The nerre wHch upas k. 
mss. The external organs of aeratkai. 
iUdei. The blood vessels which 1 call arteries, that bring 
tie blood from the aerating organs to the artery; under these 
ate seen the vdm which ODnvd|^the blood to these organs. 

eeee. Five very vascular bodies, probably answering the 
pui^wse of a liver. 

^ The oesophagus. 
g. The stomach. 

hh. Two bags that communicate by snmil apertures with 
the stomach. 

«. The intestine laid bare, but not opened into. 
tdt. Th^ two aurides lynsg upon the intestine just where 
it begins to swell out, one on each side. 

//. The two lateral veins that supply the auricles. 
mm. Ova distinctly a^rtalned to be such. 

Fig. g. The skin Imigxtudinally divided on the belly of the 
animal, and turned back so as to expose the parts immedi- 
ately under it. 

aaa. The vein corresponding to the artery on the opposite 

^e. 

The termination of the two auricles in this vein, by in-^ 
fundibular vessels. 

cccc. The vessels or venal branches going to the organs 
of aeratiixi. 

eeee. /, g, M, «, mm, the same as in the last figure, 
fig. 4 . A representation of the arteries in the JLunxfolcus 
terrestris. 

The animal is laid open by a longitudinal ixidsion through 
.C« 
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Wkh. The 
openings Aroish 
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B. tUmvatimu on tte BBrudo vu^aitf % Jaam SewBos 
JNhHKXi, M.D. F,L.S. Sfc. CtmamnkaUi ly the Kght 
Jlw.^Joaepli Batiks^ B«^.G.CS. F,R.S. 

Read Nor. 14, i8t6. 

SntoHetY imfsessed wi& the oonvk^m lint oveiy attoapt 
to dadd^ any part nS natural Mstory, wSi meet tridi a 
faroralde recep&m, I have rratfumi to suioiit to die notice 
<d’ tte Ro^ SodeQr, a^ew olnervadcms redadve to the mode 
tS propt^^adm, &c. of^ Hinufe vulgaris. 

Tins little animal (PL IV. Pig. 1, a.) is found in great 
abundance in rivuktSj attained to the under »irf«» of stones, 
aid in those situatkms where it is little exposed to die action!^ 
die current. It varies as to its length, fnnn an indi to an inch 
and a half, is of a daric brown colour on the back, marked 
with numerous transverse Imes, luit of nearly one uniform 
coteur on the belly, diieiiy that of a yellowish green. A 
central luie of a blade colour passes both on the back and 
belly, from the head to the tail. The ground rolour, howevar, 
differs, haice several varieties have beai aiumerated. 

From the dreumstmee of its having eight eyes, which are 
ddineated, magnified, in Fig. 4, it has been denominated by 
laMNiEVs and others, Htrudo octocalata; but the Htrudo tes-. 
sulata presaidng an equal number of eyes, we shall give the 
prderence to the name under which we find it described in 
MvitER, that Hsitife vulgaris. 

It appears, from the statement of an eminent naturalist, 
latdy decease dut this anii^ possesses t^ power of 
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reproductioti in altiu^ an equal d^iee with pdlype: but 
the ex|>enmaits I hitherto made, by no means etoiblish 
this point. 

lit its structme tito H. vi^aris dosd^ itKmrides the 
H. nuidunnaSs. At ^e extremity of €ie ^ tm find ^ 
ams. There are four vessels destmed to amvey the circu* 
kting fluid; a dorsal* an abdominal, and lateral vessels* 
These tubes carry red blood* and have a mdl maihpd 
syae^le Mid diastole^ Eight pidsafions occur in the course oi 
a nmule. I have frequently placed the H* tm^mu tuufer 
the mioosoope* ki order to discover a CMitrd ox^ajt of the 
vascular system, or what ccrresfionJrto the heart* hit with- 
out eSfect. According to the oj^tm of s»>me phymlo- 
gists, the s^eral ifilatations occurruig ki the course of the 
abdominal blood vessel, which, in the present Instance, assume 
the figure of a diamond, (a portion of which is seen, mag- 
mfied^ in Fig. 5.} answer very effectually tins jmrpose. 

The food of the H. wdgaris consists of the smaller kind of 
earth-wm-ms, Bcc, which. In like manner with the H. nm- 
gmsuga^ it swallows whole. 

In the summer of 1^15 , 1 kept several of thme animals, in 
order to (Mscover their mode of propaipttion. Examining 
the vessels that contained them, from time to tune, I found 
them to be oviparous : the ova bekg enveloped in a gela- 
tinous mass, surrounded by a firm membrane, to which vm 
attadh the term of capsule* These ova 1 preserved many 
months, but they proved unprochn^veu Disappointed in this 
my first attempt, I resolved to continue my zeseardi, Mid 
agam collected diuring the last siimniMr, a ccNOsiderable 
number ; wh^ the ol^ect^had hi ykw, was fiiUy attMued* 
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siidUit wS JoBe, severs! capetdef were d^osited* 
All some t>Ftiiein Bsosj^mit, I bad an oppoma^ t^ 
emtmWng thdr contests. I oould itistmctly observe tfae mA 
In tiiem; had the siMlsfiK^ion of Idetitifying antm^ 
eakftencse ; and tddinately^ of hsdng the young bpm Ihis 
^miod to tfadr excluuBon. 

Having tbis found the ova {soducthre* I examined the 
vessel iktSy,. with a view dT marking the time when they 
were depcBhed, and the period required to produce the 
dianges I ’have noticed. 

On the 4tfa August^ I observed a capsuk, In whidi the 
ova were very ^stmct: on the a€kh of the same month» 
animal existence was developed, and on the 27th of September 
the young were excluded. In this instance, signs of vitality 
were manikst in tw^ty* 4 :wD days, and in forty-four days, 
the young had escaped. 

Oi the 14th of August, another capsule w^as deposited, in 
which animal existence was evident on the 1st of September, 
and on the a^th of the same memth, the young were excluded. 
In this case, the first sign of life was traced in eighteen days,, 
and the young had escaped in forty-two days., 

August 13th. I observed two of the H. vulgaris in actu 
&stust and found them to copulate after the same manner as 
the conmum snail.. In this state I removed and kept them 
apart from the rest. On the following morning they had 
separated, when I consigned them to difierent vessels. One 
of them, shortly afterwards, escaped from its confinement, 
and was lost. It, however, produced two capsules, one on 
tile 27th of August, the fourth day after copulation, and the 
other on the xjSth ; both which, proved unproductive. The 
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odier leech produced a capsule on the 17^ of the 

fourth day also after cc^ukticm, and one on each of the 
lowing days : 18th, eist, 93d, 94th, 97th» 30th, Sep^aber 
4th and 8th: cm the td of Octoh^^k died. In the wb^rlt 
depoMted nine capsules : of these» two <»dy were 
The one, (iTth August) indicated animal existence in twen t|^ 
days (6th September), and in fifty^slxdays ( isth Ot^ber), 
the young were excluded. In the oti^r (Ai^i»t 18th), 
animal exigence was developai in twenty-one days, (Sep- 
tember 8th), and in sixty days (17th October), 4 he ymuig 
made their escape. Thus, traces of vitaUty were manifest in 
each of the capsules about the same time as in those jho* 
viously mentioned ; that is, in three weeks : but, from this 
period to the exclusion of the .young, five weeks had in tlie 
latter instance elapsed, whereas, in the fcnmer, this occurrence 
took place in the space of three weeks. This I can only 
account for, by stating, that the ova deposited on the 4th and 
14th of August were exposed to the sun, whilst those pro- 
duced cm the 17th and 18th of the same mcmth, were kept 
constantly in the shade. 

We shall now describe the manner in which these capsules 
are deposited. 

Wtei the H. vulgcaris is about to produce one of th^ 
bodies, it is observed to be greatly contnmted both above 
and below the uterus. After having fixed its tail, which it 
docs not once remove during the operation, it in the. ix>ur5e 
of ten minutes presents the aj^earance represented in Fig. 3. 
At first, there is no difference as to colour between the dis- 
tended portion and the rest of the body ; but, in a few minutes, 
this part becomes of a milky-white cxilour, frcmi the formatioti 
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of a film oi* membrane* into which the animal forces, with 
some effort, the whole contents of the uterus. This done, the 
H, vulgaris elongates the anterior portion of the body, and 
thus loosening the enveloping membrane, withdraws its head 
from it, as from a collar. In some instances, where this 
membrane cannot be readily detached, I have observed the 
animal to bend back its head, and then taking it in its mouth, 
and drawing it gently, is thus enabled to remove it. From the 
first formation of this membrane or capsule, to its removal 
from the body, twenty minutes usually elapse. It is, at this 
time, very elastic, and of no determinate figure. After the 
H, vulgaris has firmly fixed it to some surrounding sub- 
stance, it fashions it with its mouth, until it presents an oval 
form, such as is delineated in Fig. 7. It afterwards returns 
once or twice to survey it, when all farther notice of it 
ceases. 

The accuracy of this statement may perhaps be questioned. 
It may be considered as highly improbable, that the capsule 
should be deposited after this manner. Strange, however, as 
it may appear, I have several times witnessed the leech 
drawing the anterior part of its body through it, as through a 
ring. Indeed, I know of no other way in which it can possibly 
get rid of it, the membrane forming a complete hand round its body. 
Although this mo^e may be somewhat singular, yet there is 
little in it to excite our surprise, in comparison with what 
we find recorded in the works of naturalists. 

When deposited in an unattached state, that is, left free, 
and floating in the water, the capsules are mostly of a glo- 
bular form (as in hlg, 6 ), When fixed to any substance,they 
present an oval form (as in Fig. 7), which is by far the most 
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eoibmon. Ti^y are at iim of a greyish white cdknir, a 
hut HI ten or fifteen minutes become of an aml^r colcmr» i bd 
They differ much as to size, but are usually about three lines 
in length, and two In breadth, crnivex above and flattened 
breath. Tte dark points (F%. 8, a a) mark the ownings 
left in the capsule by the manner in which the leech deposits 
it, and are tho% places from which (the resistance there 
being less than in any other part) the young escape. They 
are deposited during the whole of the summer months, and 
even so late as the month of October (a9th),and contain 
each from six to twelve ova ; which are well defined as to 
figure, l^ing perfectly round, and have a smooth uniform 
appearance. The ova, and the enveloping membrane are 
represented, magnified, in Fig. 8. In about a fortnight the 
ova are much increased in size, and show rough edges 
( Fig. 9. ) In three weeks, they take the form of an oblong 
oval (Fig. 10), when animal existence is, for the first time, 
developed ; which consists, in simply an elongation and con- 
traction of the body. At this period, there is little or no 
resemblance to the parent animal. In six weeks, the young 
are completely formed, and in active motion about to quit the 
capsule. Fig. 1 1 shows the included young at this period. 

It is not a little amusing to witness their exertions to escape 
from their imprisonment. They contract themselves, as it 
i^espects their length, into as small a compass as possible, 
and then forcibly push forw^ard the head, butting, as it were, 
at the dark point of the capsule to effect ffieir escape. After 
many eSorts, they succeed in makmg a small opaiing, 
throi^h which tiiey endeavour to force a ^sage. I have 
frequently watched them« the head having free motion 
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'without the oapsufei umg thdr utoiost exertioEis to^ free 
^efuselveSy but not being able to accomplish this, they have 
returned to their fmrmer ^iiatloa:^ renewing their efibrts oaas^ 
slpnaMy, until their object was attained. 

At the time of bkth, they are nearly colouriess, and con- 
tinue so for many months, with very little increase as to site. 
They have the property of moving on the surface of the 
water, with their belly uppennost. I have noticed nothing of 
this nature In these animals, when fully grown. According 
to Muller, this faculty is possessed by the Hirudo fuppoglossi : 
he says, “ Praeter hunc incessum (more geometrarum) alium 
in hac specie observavi, inversum nempe, dum corpore 
supino, sumraum aquae ore et cauda, altematira jaebendit." 
Hist. Verm. ii. p. 51. I have observed it to be also common 
to the Hirudo stagnalu and the Hirudo complmota. These 
animals, difiering in several particulars from the leech, are 
now formed into a distinct genus ; to which, from their pos- 
sessing a retractile tulmlar tongue, we have given the name 
of Glossiphonia. 

Considering the quantity of the H vulgaris that I pre- 
served, during the summer, I was surprised at the compa- 
ratively small number of capsules deposited. This was at 
length accounted for. Whilst watching one of them, during 
the formation of this membrane, I observed another move 
forward towards the same place, seize it in its mouth, and 
tear it into three or four shreds, which it left floating in the 
water. 

I now placed the H. vulgaris^ jungly, in different vessels, 
and found I could by this mode increase the number of the 
caj^ules. Each leedt-proihjcjed, in less than a month, from 
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^ to twdhre. Oik tln^ dep«^, ^Knn Sife itf* 
OMQ%(r to tlK ogib tiK a|i^ moBdt,^n»lKt Ami 
t^anwlft, and fadcfaiB iiw.w^ ge niniiber aC^4Wi lh|feaa> 
t^. and a^po^ one-lIM «e te ^pHyiacAH^. «« 
almM ]nmi^ {i»Mi ^ aii^le Icmc^ 

f^roBt the Hmilariqr of dtt ASradbrn^pa^t %qA in Ha atrae> 
ttoc and general ai 9 eaTanoa,to the Jinufe aie4kdMSt« itididr, 
am Inve eveiy reaaon % hellevh^ ihrt ^peiiMar a alap 
ov^^enoos; and that the^-have an envelophig memiinuM, 
w^i ia banned and definlled, alKr the immer i^Kad; 
roeinicned. 


Fitnn whM has been advanced, we kam, 

а. That die JSntdo vulfffns <x>{mi 1 ^ in dw same manner 
as the coimnon «iail. 

s. That it Is oinparoiiB. 

3 That dw ova axe hi&dded in a gelalraoBs mass enve- 
loped hjr a strong senn-'n^i^parait flbrws Bmnl»:^,^deim- 
minated die capsule. 

4. Itiat the capanle contakis frinn ax to twelve ova, wlucb , 
are ^cdndar, md have a smooth anrface. 

5. ’That these ova in tlm course of a form|g^, kae theo- 
gkbidsr dHipe,and thow jagged edges: thatii three wedcs, 
dmy take dK forai of an oblrnig oval, whoi we sBscover 
atnmal enstence: and in ax weeks, the yom^ make their 
«cape, 

б. That die number of ^ capsule each leech produees, 
(one every seemd mr thirdly ) varies hom six to twdve. 

7. ThatdKyotmgawtHfidyodoiaiessatAetaBeafbirtb, 
mtd «mtmiK so for many tBOMeief Se^e tn ^ 
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EXHiUlJIATiOSr m THE CHAWIita. 

i. A front vksw dT tlie l£ndb m!gms, of ks mimai 

V% t A tHK^ view of ^ 6aic^, 

3 llie EffMEWbe k foes^ti 
fog Ihe oipstdte. 

F%. 4. Tfie eyeg (ma^fied) showi^lfi^aiTatig^Q^t 
$ A poitkHioftbeabdcosmal blood-vessef^magiiified, 
dewing Its dtamofHl*€giired f^tatadons. 

Fig 6. The globular form of die Ga{i»ile,w!imuiii^aciied, 
(of ks natural size}^— 4» Its appearance at the niooo^t of de- 
poison : 6, the appearance it afterwards assuHi^s. 

Fig. 7 The form dm n^rntnane (also of Its neural 
size) when attadied to any surrounding body. 

Fjg S. The oipsule, magniftedy sIk>wIi^ die meluckd ova, 
(44} ti^ pdnts ftrmn winch the 7 <hiii^ eaoipe. 

Fig. 9. The appearance of die ova at die eml of a fmt- 
night. 

Fig. 10. Ttreovaat dieexiaraticwi of the third week, wlmat 
anhnal exisl^ce is first observe!. 

F^. 11. The appearance of the yotmg at the tennkiatian 
i^the sixdi week, when they are about to ^uit the capsule. 
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111 . On ^ effects of g^pof^m in mtorb^ the due mtkn of the 
luf^s. By A. P. Wilscai Philip^ Physicim in 
Cemmumcet(d by Sir Everard Hoisus* Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Read November %t, 1816. 

In the prosecution oP an Inquiry in wlakdi I have been en- 
gaged for several years, some of the results of which were 
published* in the Phiiosoplucal Transacdons of last year^ I 
have had occasion to make many experiments with galvamsm, 
which seem to me to point out with more predsion than has 
yet been done, what we are to expect from it in the cure of 
disease; and 1 think it will appear from what I am about to 
say, that to the want of discriminatiofi in its employment we 
must ascribe the little advantage which medkine has hitherto 
derived from the discovery of this influence. 

It seems to be an kiference both from my own experim^ts 
and observations and those of others, which 1 had the htmour 
to lay before the Sodety in my first paper, that what is called 
the nervous system, comprehends two distinct systems, the 
sensorial, and the nervous system properly so called. Now 
it does not afipear that galvanism can perform any of the 
functions of the sensorial system, yet, in the greater number 
of instances in which it has been used in medidne, it has been 
expected to restore the sensorial power. It has been expected 
to restore hearing, and sight, and voluntary power. It may 
now and then happen in favorable cases, from the ccmnection 
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which subsists between the sensorial and nervous sy^ems, 
diat by rousing the energy of the latter, we may excite the 
former*. It would be easy to show, that we have Uttle reason 
to expect that this will often happen. It also appears from 
iiath experiments to which I alhide, that galvanism has no 
other power over the muscular system, than that of a stimu- 
lus; we are, therefore, to expect little more advantage from 
it in diseases depending; on faults of the sanguiferous system, 
than from other stimuli. Hence its failure in tumors, &c. But 
1 cannot help regardingit as almost ascertained, that in those 
diseases in which the derangement is in the nervous power 
alone, where the sensorial functions are entire, and the vessels 
healthy, and merely the power of secretion, wfiich seems 
immediately to depend on the nervous system, is in fault, 
galvanism will often prove a valuable means of relief. 

As soon as this view of the subject presented itself, I was led 
to inquire, what diseases depend on a failure of nervous 
influence.. The effect on the lungs of dividing the eighth 
pair of nerves answered the question respecting one of the 
most important diseases of this class. We find that with- 
drawing a, considerable part of the nervous influence from the 
lungs, , produces great difficulty, of breathing. When the 
effect of this experiment on the lungs is . carefully attended 
to, it will be. found, I think, that it is in all respects similar to 
the disease which may be called, habitual asthma;. in which 
the breathing is constantly oppressed, better and worse at 
different times, but never free, and. often continues to get 
worse in defiance of every means we can employ, till the 
patiwit is permanently unfitted for all the active duties of life. 
The animal in the above experiment is not affected with the 
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CTOskmg ndse and violent agitadon whidi generally dimao 
terize fits of sj^smodtc asthma. Hits state we cannot indnoe 
ardfidally, except by n^ans which lessen the apeitttre <rf the 
glottis. 

I found from repeated trials, that bodi the oppress breath- 
ing and the collection of phlegm, caused by the division of 
the eighth pair of nerv^, may be prevented by sendrng a 
stream of galvanism through Ae lungs. That this may be 
done with safety in the human body, we know from number- 
less Instances In which galvanism has been aji^libd to it in 
every possible way. 

Such are the circumstances which led me to expect relirf 
from galvanism in habitual asthma, ft is because that expec- 
tation has not been disappointed, that I trouble the Society 
with this Paper. Although the effects of galvanism in haUk 
tual asthma have been witnessed by many other medical men, 
I have mentioned nothing in the following pages wluch did 
not come under my own observation. 

I have employed galvanism in many cases of habitual 
asthma, and almost uniformly with relief. The time, during 
which the galvanism was applied before the patient said that 
his breathing was easy, has varied from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour. I speak of its applicatbn in as great a 
degree as the patient could bear without complaint. For thb 
effect I generally found from eight to sixteen four-inch plates 
of zinc and copper, the fluid employed being one part of 
muriatic acid, and twenty of water, sufficient. Some require 
more than sixteen fdates, and a few cannot bear so many as 
eight ; for the sensibility of difierent individuals to galvamsm 
is very different. It is curious, and not earily accounted for. 
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that a considerable power, that -perhaps of twenty-five or 
thirty plates is often necessary on first applying the galvan- 
ism, in order to excite any sensation ; yet after the sensation 
is once excited, the patient shall not perhaps, particularly at 
first, be able to bear more than six or eight plates. The 
stronger the sensation excited, the more speedy in general is 
^hc relief. I have known the breathing instantly relieved by 
a very strong power. I have generally made it a rule to 
begin with a very weak one, increasing it gradually at the 
patient^s request, by moving one of the wires from one divi- 
sion of the trough to another, and moving it back again 
whai he complained of the s^asatioji being too strong. It is 
convenient for this purpose to charge with the fluid about 
thirty plates. 

The galvanism was applied in the following manner. 
Two thin plates of metal about two or three Inches in dia- 
meter, dipped in water, were applied, one to the nape of the 
neck, the other to the pit of the stomach, or rather lower. 
The wires from the different ends of the trough* were brought 
into contact with these plates, and, as observed above, as great 
a galvanic power maintained, as the patient could bear with- 
out complaint. In this way the galvanic fluid was sent through 
the lungs, as much as possible in the direction of their nerves. 
It is proper, constantly to move the wires upon the metal 
plates, particularly the negative wire, otherwise the cuticle is 
injured in the place on which it rests. The relief seemed 
much the same, whether the poative wire was applied to the 
nape of the neck, or the pit of the stomach. The negative 

* I four.d a trough of the old construction answer better than the improved pile, 
which is so much si^peri(«r far most purposes. • 
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wire generally excites the strongest saisation. Some petieats 
thought, that the relief was most speedy, when It was ^plwd 
near the pit of the stmnach. 

The galvanism was dlscrnidntied, as soon as the patient 
siud that his breathing was easy. In the first cases in which I 
used k, I sometimes prolonged its application for a <|uarterof 
an hour, or twenty minutes, after the patient said he was^ 
perfectly relieved, in the hope of preventing the early recur- 
rence of the dysjaicea ; but I did not find that it had this e&ct. 
It is remarkable, that in several who had laboured under asth- 
matic breathing for from ten to twenty years, it gave relief 
quite as readily as in more recent cases; which seems to pi*ove, 
that rile habitual difficulty of breathing, even In the most 
protracted cases, is not to be ascribed to any permanent change 
having taken place in the lungs. 

With regard to that form of asthma which returns in violent 
paroxysms, with intervals of perfectly free breathing. I should 
expect little advantage from galvanism in it, because, as I 
have just observed, I found that the peculiar difficulty of 
breathing, which occurs in this species of asthma, cannot be 
induced in animals, except by means lessening the aperture 
of the glottis. It is probable, that in the human subject the 
cause produdng this effect is spasm, from which indeed the 
disease takes its name, and we have no reason to believe, from 
what we know of the nature of galvanism, that it will be 
found a means of relaxing spasm. 

The spasmodic asthma is fortimately a very rare disease, 
so much so, that but one case of it has occurred to me since 
I have employed galvanism in asthma, while I have had an 
opportunity of employing this remedy in between thirty and 
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forty cases of the habitual form of the disease. I cannot, 
th««fore, from experience, speak with certainty of the e&ct 
of galvanism in the former. In the above case it was twice 
employed in the paroxysm, and I could observe no relief from 
it. In both instances, the patient said, that, had it not been 
used, the symptoms would have been more severe. In this 
patient, the spasmodic paroxysm was often succeeded by a 
state of habitual asthma for several weeks, in which galva- 
nism gave immediate, but temporary relief. 

Of the above cases of habitual asthma, many occurred in 
work-people of this town, who had been obliged to abandon 
their employments in consequence of it, and some of them, 
from its long ccmtinuance, without any hope of returning to 
regular work. Most of them had tried the usual means in 
vain. By the use of galvanism they were all restored to their 
employments. I have seen several of them lately, who, al- 
though they have not used the galvanism for some months, 
said, they had continued to work without any inconvenience. 
Some, in whom the disease had been wholly removed, remain- 
ed quite free frdm it ; some have had a return of it, and have 
derived the same advantage from the galvanism as at first. 

I have confined the application of galvanism to asthmatic 
dyspnoea. I think there is reason to believe, from the expe- 
nments which I have made, that in inflammatory cases it 
would be injurious, and, in cases arising from dropsy, or any 
other mechanical impediment, little or nothing, it is evident, 
is to be expected from it. Habitual asthma is often attended 
with a languid state of the biliary system, and some fullness 
and tenderness on pressure near the pit of the stomach. If 
these are considerable, they must be relieved, previous to the 
use of the galvanism. When there is a considerable tendency 
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to inflammaticHi, the repeated application of the ppdv2H»sm 
sometimes increa^ it so much» that the u^e **' this inlu^^e 
no longer gives relief, dll the inflammatorv tendency is sub- 
dued by local blood-letting. It always gave reiirf mmt rea- 
dily, and the relief was most permanent m cases of 

hablmal asthma which were least complicated with other 
diseases, the chief complaint bang a safise of tightness across 
the rcgkm of the stcHnach, impeding the breathing. The 
patients said, that the sense of tightness gradually abated, 
while they were under the influence of the galvanism, and 
that as tlus happened their breathing became free. The 
abatement of the tightness was often attended with a sense of 
warmth in the stomach, which seemed to come in its place. 
This sensation was most frequently felt when the negative 
wire was applied near the pit of the stomach, but the relief 
did not seem less when it was not felt. 

With respect to the continuance of the relief obtained by 
galvanism, it was difierent in different cases ; in the most 
severe cases it did not last so long as in those where the 
symptoms were slighter, though of equal continuance. This 
observation, however, did not universally apply. When the 
jmtient was galvanised in the morning, he generally felt its 
good eflfects till next morning. In almost all, the repetition of 
the galvanism gradually increased the degree of permanent 
relief. Its increase was much more ra|«d in some cases than in 
others. The galvanism was seldom used more than once a 
day. In some of the more severe cases it was used morning 
and evening. About a sixth part of those who have used it 
appear, as far as we yet know, to have obtained a radical 
^aure. It failed to give considerable relirf only in about 
one tenth. I may add, that were it only the means of present 
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Feikf, we have reason to believe that, as being more innocents 
it would be found preferable to the heating, sfarituous, and 
soporific medicines, which are so constantly employed in this 
disease. 

As it often happed that a very small galvanic power, 
that of not more than from four to six four-inch double plates, 
relieved the dyspnoea, may we not hope, that a galvanic appa- 
ratus may be constructed, which can be worn by the patient, 

sufficient power to prevent its recurrence in some of the 
cases, in which the occaslcmal use of the remedy does not pro- 
duce a radical cure > 

I wished to try, if the impression on the mind, in the em- 
ployment of galvanism, had any share in the relief obtained 
ftxjm it. I found, that by scratching the skin with the Nharp 
end of a wire, I could produce a sensation so similar to that 
excited by galvanism, that those who had most frequently 
been subjected to this influence were deceived by it. By these 
means, and arranging the trough, pieces of metal, &c. as lisual, 
I deceived several who had formerly received relief from gal- 
vanism, and also several who had not yet used it. All of them 
said that they experienced no relief from what I did. With- 
out allowing them to rise, I substituted for this process the 
real application of galvanism, merely by immersing in the 
trough one end of the wire with which I had scratched the 
nape of the neck, the wire at the pit of the stomach having 
been all the time applied as usual by the patient him^lf. 
Before the application of the galvanism had been continued 
as long as the previous process, they all said they w^ere re- 
lieved. I relate the particulars of the two following experi- 
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ments, because. Independently of the principal object In view 
ni making them, they point out two drcumstance^ of impcnt- 
ance in judging of the modus opermdi of galvanism in asth* 
made cases. 

The first was made on an imusualiy mtelligent lady, of 
about thiity^five years of age, who had fmr many ymn 
labmired under habitual asthma, than whom I have known 
more cafuible of giving a distinct account of their feel« 
Ings. Her breathing was very much oppressed at the time 
that she first used galvanism. The immediate eifiset was, 
that she breathed with ease. She said, she had not breathed 
so well for several years. Part of the relief she obtained, 
pioved permanent, and, when she was galvanised once a 
day for about ten minutes, she sufiered little dyspnoea at any 
time. After she had been galvanised for eight or ten days, 
I deceived her in the manner just mentioned. The deception 
was complete. She told me to increase or lessen the force of 
the galvanism, as she was accustomed to do, according to the 
sensation it produced. 1 obeyed her directions by increasing 
or lessening the force with which I scratched the neck with 
the wire. After I had done this for five minutes, she said the 
galvanism did iK>t relieve her as usual, and that she felt the 
state of her breathing the same as when the operation was 
begun. I then allowed the galvanism to pass through the 
dhest, but only through the upper part of it, the wire in iremt 
being about the middle of the sternum. She soon 

said that she felt a little relief ; but although it was continued 
in this way for ten minutes, the relief was imperfect. I then 
directed her to apply the wire m front to the pit of the 
stomach, so that the galvanism passed through the whole 
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extent of the chest, and, in a minute and a half, ahe ssiid l^r 
breathing was easy, and that she now experienced the whole 
of the effect of the former applications of the ren^y. 

To try how far the effect of galvanism in asthma aii^ 
merely from its stimulating the spinal marrow, in a young 
woman who had been several times galvanised in the usual 
way, and in whom it eventually performed a permanent 
cure,* the wires were applied to the nape of the neck and 
small of the back, and thus the galvanic influence was sent 
along the spine for nearly a quarter of an hour. She said 
her breathing was easier, but not so much so as on the 
former applications of the galvanism; and on attempting to 
walk up stairs she began to pant, and found her breathing, 
when she had gone about half way, as diSicult as before the 
application of the galvanism. She was then galvanised in the 
usual way for five minutes .• she now said her breathing w'as 
quite easy, and she walked up the whole of the stairs without 
bringing on any degree of panting, or feeling any dyspnoea. 
This experiment was made in the presence of four medical 
gentlemen. 

Many medical gentlemen have frequently witnessed the 
relief affTded by galvanism in habitual asthma, and Mr. Cole, 
the house surgeon of the Worcester Infirmary authorises 
me to say, that no other means there employed have been 
equally eificadous in relieving this disease. 

• This patknt, aftw Ftmaining free ftt)m her disease for about half a year, has, 
tuice the aiKtve was written, returned to the infirmary* labouring under a slighter 
degree oi it, and again experience] immediate relief from galvanism. The disease 
seemed to have been renewed by which had at tfie same time produced other 
complaints. 

Worcester* November 4th, 1816. 
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IV, Acomnt of som t^Bperimenti Torpedo eketncuSf ai La 
Rochelle, By John T, Tot’d, Esq, Cmmmcoled ty Str 
Evemrd Home, Bari, V, P, R, S. 

Read December 5, 1816. 

The Royal Sodety having condescended to accept a Paper 
which I had the honor of submitting to them, through the 
kindness of Sir Everard Home, on the subject of the Tor- 
pedo electricus, may perhaps, from the same motives, be 
mduced to receive the following commencement of a set of 
experiments made at La Rochelle, unfortunately interrupted 
by some untoward circumstances. 

The following series had for its principal object, to deter- 
mine whether the Torpedo possessed any voluntary power 
over the electrical organs, either in exddng or interrupting 
their action, except through the nerves of these organa* Hiey 
were made on board the fishing boats, immediately after the 
fish were caught. 

The two Torpedos, the subjects of my Sm experimmtSy 
were of very different sizes; the one being about eight 
inches in length, and the other eighteen. They were of the 
same colour, light hazle grey, and mottled* The shocks 
were easily excited ; those of the larger bc^g much mo^ 
severe. The fishermen held them by the tail without any 
aj^rehension of receiving the shock. They possessed the 
same security when they held them by that pm befifeen the 
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mmks: «tiCTiities of Ae d«ctn<al organs. When Om t«»r- 
pedosi¥w placed in a Inicket of water, Ae fis^nan^ amus^ 

themsdy^ by exposmg the smaller iSah to their efeetxjcal 
power. 

SXFEaiUEHTS. . 

I mtersected Ae large lateral cartilages of the smallest tor- 
pedo near Adr posterior connection wiA Ae tnink, and all 
tlm muscles inerted into Aem. The Aocks continued to be 
recseived as before. 

I divided in Ae same torpedo that part extending from Ae 
anterbr part of the large lateral cartilages' to the process 
projecting from the anterior part of the head. No alteration 
was observed in the production of the shocks. 

The same experiments were repeated on Ae larger tor- 
pedo with the same results. 

I removed the superior surface of the right electrical organ 
(rf the largest torpedo. Shocks were received as before 

I made a vertical and longitudinal incision twt> and a half 
inches in length, in both the electrical organs of the largest 
torpedo. I received the shocks as before. 

The same experiments were repeated on the smallest one 
with the same results. 

TTie torpedos in the intervals of the experiments were 
allowed to remain in water, and at this period they -were 
allowed to remain a quarter of an hour. When examined, 
they seemed considerably exhausted. The smallest one was 
still capable of producing weak shocks. The largest one 
was less exhausted. 

I continued the above-mentioned incisions in the largest one, 
so as to remove one, half of each electrical organ. Shocks 
were still received, though weaker. 

Moceexvn. F 
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^mlA^SMml^ i&i6ngmMbki. I €i»ii^ Httribulf weidi^ 

limaf idbe dhoc^imi« toi^ a pm^<d ^.<4»rgaaaj 

dm to tlie ea^aimkm ff^ repeated 

Hie next subject of nqf exp«^w«^ was about nine or ten 
seateeia iei^di^ oC file wn^ ooloiur as tbe fomier ones, 
Kwas Iividy» and parted widi its docks freely. When hsM 
fcgr the tail, or that {mrt placed between the anterior extre- 
mities of the electrical organs, it was, as bdbre obseryedj, 
perfectly mcapdle of communicating the shodcs. 

I made an mdsion extending round the drcumferaice of 
borii organs, so as to leave no attachment between the elec- 
trkal organs and the animal, except by the nerves, Siodks 
were reedved as before. 

I removed the large lateral cartilages, and denuded a large 
portikm of the surfaces of the electrical otgms. After this 
diange, two distinct shocks were received, but the animal 
bemg much injured, soon died. 

In performing these experiments, I observe how power- 
fully the action of the electrioil (xrgans was exdted by the 
cuting of the scalpel, and on one occaakm pressing on the 
<^ctrical organ with my left hand, and Imlduig the scalpel wet 
m the other, wlule cutting the eletxrical organ, 1 received a dis- 
tmet shock in the right hand through the scalpel. In dissect- 
ing riiese animals, I had also the occasion of remarking, that 
all the nm^es of the electrical organs arise from the medtti0 
Mof^ata, notwithstanding the Icmg course whkh three of 
them are obliged to follow, before ri^y pen^xale thedeorical 
mgans. 

Tim torpedo 4ermed ** Is mmW* by die low^ mdm in 



Wnaee, ta met ^th in ccnaidendble qnamities, as has beoi 
kng loiown, on the whole extent of coast betweoi dteliOire 
and the Gamine. It is goierally cuight by the tnwl. 
TIwugh not esteemed, it is yet eaten by die poorer inhaU- 
tants, being first skinned and dried. The electrical organs 
are carefully avoided in ea&ig, bdt^ oon^ered to pcttsess 
some disagreeable propenks. 
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mug h eemgktelf fmr^d. By CJiades E^. 

F*B.S. ha Ltttv addressed to Use Right Ebamrtdde So- 
Jwgk Basdis, Bart. G. C. B. P. R. S. &c. &c. 

R«ul Deconber 5, 1S16. 

My Oeab Sm, 

Xhe very great toss which tWs country formerly expe* 
xmioed by a ccm^arable part of imported grain having 
become contaminated hj Must, Induced me, several years 
past, to direct my attentkm towards discovering some simple 
and ecmiomica] method by which this taint could be removed, 
and you well know tlnit my endeavours were successful ; but 
as drcun^nces at that time, and since, did not appear to 
require that great publicity should be given to this process, 1 
omt^ed myself with descril^g it to you and a few of my 
other fri^ds. Now, however, whm I reflect on the large 
quantities oi com whidi, during the last harvest, have been 
boused in a damp state, and on the great importations winch 
are expected, with the extreme probability that a ccmsideraUe 
part waxy have amtiacted Must, and that thus the object c€ 
Hnportatkm may be partially frustrated by the destrocthm d 
a krge pm^an cd grain, and the oonsequem increase m the 
{nice of die rmnainder, I diink it incumbent <m mo, by 
addressing this Lettmrto,you, to lose no time m piddishing a 
jmocms, by whidi cmti, Imwever musty, omy be comgktely 
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purified^ with scarcely any loss of quantity, with veiy Htde 
expense, and without requiting previous dieznical knowledge 
or chemical apparatus. 

The experiments which I made, were conSned to wheat, 
as being of the greatest importance ; but there can be no* 
doubt that oats and other gnun may be restored to s weetness 
with equal success; and ! have also additional satisfaction 
from being enabled to state, that the efficacy of the process 
may be ascertained by any person, in any place, and upon 
any quantity of grain, however small. 

From my experiments 1 am inclined to believe, that Must 
is a taint produced by damp upon the amylaceous part of the 
grain or starch ; that the portkn of starch nearest to the husk 
is that which is first tainted ; and that tl^ greater or less 
degree of Must is in proportion to the taint having penetrated 
more or less into the substance of the grain. In most cases, 
however, the taint is only superfidal; but nevertheless, if not 
removed, it is sufficient to contaminate the odour and flavour 
of the whole, especially when converted into flour. 

After various experiments, I found the following method 
to be attended with success. 

The wheat must be put kito any convenient vessel capable 
of containing at least three times the quantity, and the vessel 
must be subsequently filled with boiling water; the gram 
should then be occasionally stirred, and the hollow and 
decayed grains (which will float) may be removed ; when the 
water has become cold, or in general when about half an hour 
has elapsed, it is to be drawn off. It will be proper then to* 
lince the com with cold water, in order to remove any portion 
of Om water whidi had taken up the Must ; after which the 
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wnwi oonpletely dnuned, is sdthout loss of time to be 
tliinly iqnead im the flow of a kiln, and thorooghly dried, 
care being taken to stir and to turn it frequoitly during litis 
put of the process. 

Tins is all tint is required ; and I have constantly fotmd 
that e^^ the most musty com (on which or&iuy kiln 
dryk^ had beui tried without eflect) thus became com^etdy 
piuiSed, whilst the diminution of weight caused by the actio* 
ticm cti* the tainted part was veiy inoonriderable. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Dear iSr Joseph, 

your most faithful and obedient Servant, 

CHARLES HATCHETT. 


Jtfotmf CUtn^ Motkampiaitf 
the. 4, 18i«. 
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Tr* Observatims on an astringent vegettMe substmieefrom CMta, 
By William Thomas Brande^ Esq. R.S. 

Read December is, 1816. 

Tai: substance described in the following pages was put 
kito my hands for examination by the President, who received 
it fixwn China, with some others employed in the art of 
dying; and although Ae small quantity hitherto sent to this 
country, has not enabled me to extend my experiments upon 
its useful applications as far as I could have wished, I trust 
Aat its chemical history will be deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to interest the Royal Society, and to prove its usefulness 
as an article of commerce, provided it can be obtained abun- 
dantly, and at a cheap rate, which I think admits of little doubt. 

The parcel containing this substance was marked “ Oong 
poey,'' a species of galls used in dying black. They have the 
appearance of irregular vesicles, the coats of which are about 
one-tenth of an inch thick, of a grey and reddish colour, 
smooth, and very brittle, and containing in their interior a 
brown powder, among which insects may be discerned by Ae 
microscope. Some of these vesicles were adhering to twigs 
of Ae tree, and they appear to be formed upon the younger 
branches. 

They have a more austere and purely astringent taste Aan 
any other of the vegetable substances of that dass I have 
met wiA, and they produce, when Arown into any of the red 
salts of iron, a pure black tint. 
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Of the ^iirce of the^ bodk» nothing h said, W oii reSn^> 
ling to Du Halde, (de^pdcm de TEmpm dela € 3 iifie,fcc. 
folio. Pans 1735, page 4^.) I found an account of a CS^ 
nese drs^, entided m poey Ue^ and wbkdi ai^c^ to be At 
substance in question. Their fotmaticm is ascribed to mall 
insects, and the general description of thdr exterior diarae* 
ters agrees nearly with that I have given : they vary in 
rize, from a small gall nut to a large chesnut. M. Oec#- 
FROT, in the Memoires de T Acaddmle Royale des Smncet, 
1734, has publislied a Paper entitled, ** Observations sur les 
vessies qut viennent aux Ormes, et sur une sorte d'ex<arots«^ 
sance i pen prfes pardile qui nous est apportde de la Chine/' 
He conceives that the excrescences occasionally formed upon 
the elm are similar to those from China, but does not idexv 
tify the two by any experiments ; and indeed it would appear, 
from the account given by Du Halde, that the ou poey tse are 
obtained from a very different tree. These Chinese galls are 
likewise employed in medicine, and a full account of their 
various preparations are annexed to Du Halde's observations. 

My first experiments were directed towards ascertaining 
the quantity of tannm which they contained, and which I have 
found considerably greater than that in any other vegetable 
astringent }n common use. 

One hundred grains of the Chinese galls, freed from extra* 
Tieous matters, were reduced to a coarse powder, and infused 
in cold distilled water, till that fluid ceased to act upon At 
residuum. The infusion v/as of a very pale brown colour, 
and of a highly astringent flavour; it furnished a cojmHis 
white precipitate with a solution of jelly, and became deep 
black upon the addition of the oxy-salphate of ircm. Whcsi 
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eraporatei to 4rym$5» trained npm 
glais ci^rale 75 graiia of a tnaispafest mdiaaemca^ 

lt%flRg a famous fraai^e^ a rough, astringent, and dlghtly 
aoiEr ta^, and which powerfully reddened Utmus paper* k 
was quite soluble In cold water, and the solution had the same 
pfppeitfes as the former, except that its colour was somewhat 
deeper. It was perfectly liable in alcohf^, (sp. gr., 8ao at 
6<f), and its properties were not altered by repeated solution 
in water and evaporation. 

It appears from these chai^cters, that the substance In 
question contains tannin nearly free from extractive matter. 
Indeed, i am not aware that tannin emts in the samp state of 
parity in any other vegetable product. 

The residuum which had resisted the acdcm of water weigh- 
ed when dry ay grains ; it was digested in a ounces of alcohcd, 
which acquired a slightly brown tint, and was rendered turbid 
by the addition of water. The substance that predpitated was 
fusible and inflammable, and had the other characters of 
resin. When heated it exhaled a very peculiar odour. There 
now remained a 3 grains of a grey substance insoluble in 
boiling water and alcohol, and which when heated burned 
quietly away without residuum, and therefore possessed the 
characters of woody fibre. 

During the preceding experiments, several drcumstances oc- 
curred, which induced me to believe, that the aqueous solution, 
though remarkably free from extractive matter, contained a 
considerable proportion of gallic add, I therefore endeavoured 
to ascertain the relative quantity of this add contained in the 
brown residuum obtained from the watery infusion. For this 
purpose it was hdled in water with carbonate of barytes, 

MDjcccxvrj. G 
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ncnmlk^ to the ^proam recomixieiided by Sir IL end 
the geUam tji barytes was j^eqi^tly deocm^iaied by ^Bhlle 
suljfdaark: add ; I foiit»i it, however, impossible to obtain.^ 
galiloadd m a fiee state, on account of the fadlity with wldob 
k was de€Oiii|K»ied m Btt^pdng to evapomte the sohitk^ , 

Wfam lime water is added to the aqueous uifuskm q£ die 
galls, a copkms msoltiMe predpitate is formed, cmmistiiig of 
tannin and lime, and a gallate of lime remains in soludon^ 
which is decomposed by oxalic acid. In this way I succeeded 
in procuring the gallic add nwly pure. 

1 bctied some pure causdc lime in a strong Infusion o( the 
galls, and when odd, filtered the mixture : oxalic acid was 
added as long as it produced a predpitate in tho filtered 
liquor, heat was applied, and after separating the oxalate of 
lime, a soludmi of nearly pure gallic acid was obtamed. 

• I have fsuled in all these experiments In obtaining the gallic 
acki perfectly pure, but the Chinese galls appear to me to 
ofier a most promising source of that add in its pure state, 
and the gallates obtained by the processes above described, 
^em to be entirely free from extractive matter and to 
approach nearer to pure salts, than those whkh are procured 
from infusions of the common galls. 

When the Chinese galls are exposed in a glass retort to the 
heat of an Argand lamp, a considerable quantity of gallic add 
tainted by empyreuraatic oil, rises into the nedt of the ves^ 
sel, and if the heat be continued, the water whkdi is produced 
dissolves it, and carries it ov^r into the receiver; during 
destructive distillation, therefore, a consid^able porttcm of 
liquid gallic add may be thus obtained* 

, One hundred grains of the galls in powder, were submitted 
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the of he^, raised to r^ness/m & r^rt 

to yAwA ft p3X)pe9r ftp^ratos was a<k>pted §qt coUectoig toe 
ISqtod and gaseous pzodticts. They afforded the Miowing 
r^i^s. 

Grains. 

Water tainted by empyreumatic oil, and holding gallic 
add in solution - - - - 50 

Gaseous compounds of charcoal with oxygen and 
hydrogen - - - - - 10 

Charcoal remaining in the retort, and affording traces 
of minute quantities of lime - - 38 

It appears from the foregoing experiments, that the sub- 
stance existing in the Chinese galls which has the power of 
forming an insoluble white precipitate with animal jelly, and 
which has a purely astringent flavour, is also perfectly solu- 
ble in alcohol ; hence it seems, that the assertion of many 
chemical writers concerning the insolubility of pure tannin in 
that menstruum is not correct. In this respect the tannin of 
the China galls resembles that obtained from catechu, the 
properties of which have been examined by Sir H. Davy,* 
and it is probable, that the tannin described by Bouillon la 
Grange - f as insoluble in alcohol, obtained from infusion of 
galls by carbonate of ammonia, was not pure. 

The want of extractive matter in the Chin* galls, would 
probably render them very unfit for the purposes of tanning, 
and I do not find from Du Halde, that they are ever applied 
by the Chinese to that use. I found the leather produced by 

f Aniiaks de Chimie» Vol. 56. 
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tbc^ ittfoDoo estranel j hittle whoi dried. The mm dr* 
cometance however, mmely, die absowe of «9ttractive prin* 
djde, jwobaUy would natoially conti^Mite to tfadr exodkooe 
aa » scHoee ^ the blade dye, the iotentity and pw fe ctio a 9 S 
whidi k, I coDcdve, often mtnfered wMi by the peeaefioe of 
extnu^e matter in the common gall nut and cdier vegetable 
astringents usually employed. These galls are likewise par- 
tknilarly proper for the production of writing ink, the mt- 
doKjef wluch to become thick and mouldy seems prindpally 
to be dmived fnmi extractive matter. 
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VII. Skmn remnkes a» fiam. By iSir Humphry Davy^ 
LL.D.F.R.S. V.P.R.L 

Read January %6, 1817. 

I HAVE described in three papers whidi the Royal Sodety have 
honoured with a place in their Transactions, a number of 
experiments on combustion which show that the explosion of 
gaseous mixtures can be prevented or arrested by vaiious 
cooling influences, and which led me to discover a tissue per- 
meable to light and air, but impermeable to flame, on which 
I founded the invention of the wire gauze safe lamp now 
generally used in all collieries in which inflammable air pre- 
vails, for the preservation of the lives and persons of the 
miners In a short notice published in the third number of 
the Journal of Science and the Arts, edited at the Royal In* 
stitution, 1 have given an account of some new results on 
flame, which show that the intensity of the light of flames 
depends principally upon the production and ignition of solid 
matter in combustion, and that the heat and light in this pro- 
cess are in a great measure Independent phenomena. Since 
this notice has been printed, I have made a number of re- 
searches on flame : and as they appear to me to throw some 
new lights on this important subject, and to lead to some prac- 
tical views connected with the useful arts, 1 shall without any 
farther apology, present them to the Royal Sodety. 

That greater distinctness may exist in the details, I shall 
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treat of my subjects under four heads. In the tot i shall 
drncui^ tte effects of rarefaction, by partly removing the 
pressure of the atmosphere upon flame and ex|dodon. In 
tfie seccHid, f shall condder the efl^K^ ofheat hi combmakm. 
In the third, I shall examine the efleet of the mixture of 
gaseous substances not conceraed in combusti<»i upon flame 
and explosion. In the fourth, I shall oflfer some general views 
upon flame, and point out certain practical and theoretical 
applicaflons of the results. ^ 

1. 0» ^ ^ect of refaction by partly removmg the pressure ^ 
the atmosphere upon flame and explosion. 

The earlier experimenters upon the Boylean vacuum ob- 
served that flame ceased in highly rarefied air: but the 
degree of rarefaction necessary for this effect, has been diffe- 
rently stated. Amongst late experimenters, M. de Grotthus 
has examined this subject. He has asserted that a mixture 
of oxygene and hydrogene ceai^ to be explosive by the elec- 
trical spark when rarefied sixteen times, and that a mixture 
of chlorine and hydrogene cannot be exploded when rarefied 
only six times, and he generalises supposing that rare- 
faction, whether produced by removing pressure or by heat, 
has the same effect. 

I shall not begin by discussing the experiments of this 
ingenious author. My own results and conclusions are very 
di^rent from his; and the cause of this Aflference, will I 
think be obvious in the course of these inquiries. I shall pro- 
ceed in stating the observations which giuded my researches. 

When hydrogene gas slowly produced from a proper mix- 
ture was inflamed at a fine orifice of a glass tube, as in the 
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eiXp^runent ^lled the philosophical candle, so as to make a 
erf flame of about ^ of an inch in height, and introduced 
mdet the receiver of an air pump containing from aoo to 300 
cubical Inches of air, the flame enlai^ed as the ree^iver 
became exhausted ; and when the gage indicated a pressure 
between 4 and 5 times less than that of the atmosphere was at 
Its maximum of size, it then gradually diminished below, but 
tximed above dil the pressure was between 7 and 8 times less, 
whei it became extinguished. 

To ascertain whether the effect depended upon the defi- 
ciency of oxygene, I used a larger jet with the same appa- 
ratus, Vhen the flame to my surprise burned longer, and when 
the atmosphere was rarefied ten times, and this in repeated 
trials. When the larger jet w^as used, the point of the glass 
tube became wliite hot, and continued red hot till the flame 
was extinguished. It immediately occurred to me, that the 
heat communicated to the gas by this tube, was the cause that 
the combustion continued Itmger in the last trials when the 
larger flame was used; and the following experiments con- 
firmed the conclusion. A piece of wire of platinum was coiled 
round the top of the tube, so as to reach into and above the 
flame. The jet of gas of | of an inch in height was lighted, 
and the exhaustion made; the wire of platinum soon became 
white hot in the centre of the flame, and a small point of 
wire near the top fused : it cerndnued white hot till the pres- 
sure was 6 times less, when it was 10 times it continued red 
hot at the upper part, and, as long as it was dull red, the gas 
though extinguished below, continued to bum in contact with 
the hot wire, and the combustion did not cease until the 
pressure was reduced 13 times. 

It appears from this result, that the flame of hydrogene is 
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exfingmshed in rtrefiM onlf iv'toi lliehail; it 

ptoitKieB is Irisiiflltaeiit to keep up the ombifitkm, mhkk 
appears to be when It is tnoifniUe di t^tsiadciti^ iririife 
ignitkm u> metal, and as this Is #ie temperatme reqtilfed fiat 
die inftammathm of hydrogene at eoisunan imsmos, it 
appears that its comimstibSity is neither ^nmurfied nor in* 
crea^ by rardactim from the removal of presame. 

According to this view with respect to hydiogeM, k idmdd 
follow that amongst other combustible bodies, those wiildh 
require least heat for their combustion, ought to bum in mmo 
rarefied air than diose that require more heat, and those dsit 
produce much beat in their cximbastion ought to bum, <^er 
circumstances bdng the same, in more rarefied air than dioi^ 
that produce little beat : and every experiment I have madte 
confirms these ccmclusions. Tims olefiant gas which ap- 
proaches nearly to hydrogene in the heat produced by its 
combustion, and which does not require a much higher tern* 
perature for its inflammation, when its flame was made by a 
jet of gas from a bladder cminected with a small tube far« 
Dished with a wire of platinum, under the same circumstances 
as hydrogene, ceased to bum when the pressure was dimi* 
Dished between lo and it times ; and the flames of alcohol 
and of the wax taper which require a greater eonsimtption of 
heat for the volatilization and decompositkm of their combus- 
tible matter, were extinguished when the pressure was $ or 
6 times less without the wire of platinum, and 7 or S times 
less wh^ the wire was kept in the flame, light dirburetted 
hydrogene, which produces, as will be seen hereafter, 
less heat In oombustbn than any of the commcm combus* 
tible gases, except carbonic oxide, aikl which requires a 
higher temperature for \U inflammation than any other, had 
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kt evai though the tube wae furnished 

wkh ihe wke wh^ the pressure was bebw A. 

. The &mt of carbonic oxide which, though it prodtu:^ 
heat iii combustion^ is as inflammable as hydrogene^ 
bioited when the wire was used, the pressure being 

Tl« flame of sulphuretted hydrc^enc, the heat of which is 
ki some measure carried off by the sulphur produced by its 
decomposf^m during its combustion in rare air, when burned 
m the same apparatus as the olefiant and other gases, was 
extinguished when the pressure was f . 

Sulphur, which requires a lower temperature for its com- 
bustion than any common inflammable substance, except 
phosphorus, burned with a very feeble blue flame^in air rare- 
fied fifteen times, and at this pressure the flame heated a wire 
of platinum to dull redness, nor was it extinguished till 
the pressure was reduced to 

Phosphorus, as has been shown by M. Van Marum, bums 
in an atmosphere rarefied 60 times ; and I found that phos- 
phuretted hydrogene produced a flash of light when admitted 
into the best vacuum that could be made, by an excellent 
pump of Nairn's ciHistruction. 

The mixture of chlorine and hydrogene inflames at a much 
lower temperature than that of hydrogene and oxygene, and 
produces a considerable degree of heat in combustion ; « was 


• The mnpenton of the itmotphere diminishet in a certain ratio with it* 
height, which matt be attended to in the conclotioM teepecting combmiion m the 
upper region* of the atmosphere, end the elerration mnst be somewhat tower than in 
arithmetical pi«*resaon. thepressure decreasing in geometrical pi^j^ iiM- 
There i*. ho-eeer. ereiy «a*» to belkte. that the Uper wmiW be 
it a hiSght of between 9 and to nales. hydrogene between i* and 13. «id wlpb™ 
betweei 15 mud 16. 
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wmldb^rpt 

faction, Mfithottt ha¥ktg ks power of exfilo^ngdoGM^; aiHi 
tUa I f<»ifHi In many trials is actually ^ case, contnuy to 
^»seittonofM.4leGaoTTHi?s. Oaygeneand kyckt^ikm 
the {NropmtfOfi to form water, wkl not exploife by the eiao 
trical spark when rarefied e%hteen tiinea,btttiiydit^eiie and 
cMcrine in the proportion to form murtafie at^ gas, gave « 
Iktinct flash of light under the same circomstames, and tbqr 
combined with visible kiflammation when the spark was 
passed through them, the exhaustion being to ^th. 

The experiment on the flame of hydrogene with the wire 
of {datinom, and which holds good with the flames of the 
other gases, shows, that by preserving heat in rarefied air, 
or giving heat to a mixture, inflammaflon may be continued 
when, under common circumstances, it would be extinguished. 
This I found was the case in ckher instances, when the heat 
was differently communicated: thus, when camphor was 
burned ki a glass tube, so as to make the upper part of the 
tube red liot, the inflammation continued when the rarefao 
ti<m was 9 times, whereas k would only continue in air 
rarefied 6 times, when it was burned in a thick metallic tube 
which could not be conmderably heated by it. 

By bringing a little naphtha in contact with a red hot iron, it 
produced a faint lambent flame, when there remaii^ in the 
receiver only -5— of the original quantity of air, though with- 
out foreign heat its flame was extinguisbed when the quantity 
was 

1 rarefied a mixture of oxygene and hydrc^tie by the air 
pump to about eighteen times, when it could not be itH 
flamed by the electric spark. I then heated flie 
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upptt part tii the tube til! the glass begi^ ta msftts^ ai^ 
passed the spark, when a feeble fbsh was ol^md iic^rattd^ 
ing far Into the tube, the heated gases cmiy appearing to 
into inflammation. TMs last experiment reqmres conaldar^ 
able care. If the exhaastion is much greater, or if the heat is 
raised very slowly,* it does not succeed ; and if the beat is 
raised so high as to make the glass luminous, the- flash of 
light, which is extremely feeble, is not viable: it is difficult 
to procure the proper degree of exhaustion, and to give the 
exact degree of heat ; I have, howev^, suix^eeded three times 
in obtaining the results, and in one instance it was witnessed 
by Mr. Branoe. 

To elucidate the enquiry still farther, I made a series of 
experiments on the heat produced by some of the inflammable 
gases in combustion. In comparing the heat communicated to 
\vires of platinum by flames of the same size, it was evident, 
that h3^drogene and olefiant gas in oxygene, and hydrogene 
in chlorine, produced a much greater intensity of heat in 
combustion, than the other gaseous substances I have named 
burned in oxygene : but no regular scale could be forced 
from observatitms of this kind. I endeavoured to gain some 
approximations on the subject by burning equal quantities of 
different gases under the same circumstances, and applying 
the heat to an apparatus by which it could be measured. 
For this pmpose a mercurial gas holder was furnished with 
a system of stop cocks, terminating in a strong tube of plati- 
num having a minute aperture. Above this was fixed a copper 
cup filled with olive oil, in which a thermometer was placed. 
The oil was heated to sis® to prevent any differences in the 
communication of heat by the condensation of aqueous vapour; 

* The reason will be obvious from what is stated in page 55. 
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tibe prea to r e wa» liie sm&t far the 4ifiemit' tnS tl»y 
ww cosuamiei as nearly as pcM^ftie in the smie time, wsk 
m same point oi ^ ci^, the 

homm of wtec^ was wiped after each aperiment 
The reradts were as tc^^s : 

Tl^ flaiDe from olefiant gas nused die thermomemr to a^ 


hydit^ie - - - egg 

sulphuretted hydrqgase - - ega 

coal gas - • - ^gS 

gaseous oxide of carbon « • aiS 


Hie quantiles of oxyg^ie consumed (that absorbed by 
the hydrogoie bdng taken as i ) would be, supposing the 
condiustion perfect, for the olefiant gas 6, for the sulphuretted 
hydrogene $, for the carbonic oxide i. The coal gas con- 
tained only a very small proportion of olefiant gas ; supposing 
it to be pure carburetted hydrt^^e, it would have consumed 
4 of oxygene. Taking the ekvaticms of temperature, and 
the qimntities of oxygene consumed as the data, the ratios of 
the heat produced by the combustion of the different gases, 
would be for hydrogene afi, for olefiant gas g.66, for sulphu- 
retted hydrogene 6.66, for carburetted hydrc^ene 6, for 
bonic oxide 

It will be useless to reason upon tins ratio as exact, for 
charcoal was deposited both from the olefiant gas and coal 
gas during the experiment, and much sulfdiur was deposited 
from the sulphuretted hydrog^e ; and there is great reason 
to believe, that the capacities of fluids for Iwsat increase with 
their temperature. It confirms, however, the general ccm- 

• These resuits be compared wkb Mr. Dactoit’s new ^^Mem of OftadcaL 
Pbilosepby ; th^ agree in thowhig that bfdrogeiie produces mote beat in mnditts- 
tsoH than aoy of its costpounds* 
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and proven tW hyiliK^^ne atatiila at the htail erf the 
scaie^ and gaseous oxide of carbon at the ho^om. It might 
at first view be ima^ned that» according to tilfis scalOy the 
flame of carbonic oxide ought to be extingmsbed by rare- 
faction^ at the same degree as that of carburetted bydrog^ef 
but it must be remembered^ as I have mentioned in another 
place, that carbonic oxide is a much more combusdble gas. 
Carbonic oxide inflames in the atmosphere when brought into 
contact with an iron wire heated to dull redness, whereas 
carburetted hydrogene is not infiammahle by a similar wire^ 
unless it is heated to whiteness s||^s to bum with sparks* 

II. On the ^ects of rartjaclion by heat on combustUm and 
explosion. 

The results detailed in the preceding section are indirectly 
Opposed to the opinion of M. de Grotthus, that rarefaction by 
heat destroys the combustibility of gaseous mixtures. Before 
I made any direct experiments on this subject, I endeavoured 
to ascertain the degree of expansion which can be commu- 
nicated to elastic fluids by the strongest heat that can be 
applied to glass vessels. For this purpose I introduced into a 
graduated curved glass tube some fusible metal. I heated 
the fusible metal and the portion of the tube containing the 
air included by it, under boiling water for some time. I th«> 
placed the apparatus in a charcoal fire, and very gradually 
raised the temperature till the fusible metal appeared luminous 
when viewed in the shade. At this time the air had expand- 
ed so as to occupy a.25 parts in the tube, it being 1 at the 
temperature of boiling water. Another experiment was made 
ki a thicker glass tube, and the heat was raised until the tube 
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red, file expan^m was not to niore tlian si«5« and m pattof 
^a in%itt jieriiapa have be^ apparait only, owmg tP the 
ccdlapsaiged' g!a^ tube before it actually melted. It may 
be su^osed that the oxidatkm the fusible metal may have 
had acme eflect In maktitg the expanmoti appear leas ; but m 
die fir^ expedmatit the air was gradually brought hade to 
ite temperature of boiling water, when the absmrp*^ 

tion was scarcely sendble. If M. Gay Iatssac's conclusicms 
be taken as the gmund wmrk of calculation, and It be sup* 
posed that air expands equ^^y for equal increments of tem- 
perature, it would appear that the temperature of air capable 
of rendering glass luminous must be 1035" Fahrenheit.^ 

M. OE Grotthus describes an experiment in which atdios- 
ph^c air and hydrogene, expanded to four times their bulk 
over mercury by heat, would not Inflame by the electric sj^rk. 
It is evident, that in this experiment a laige quantity of steam 
or of mercurial vapour must have been present, which, like 
other inexplorive elastic fluids, prevents combustion when 
mixed in certain quantities with explosive mixtures; but 
though he seems aware that his gases were not dry, yet he 
draws his general conclusbn, that expansion by heat destroys 
the explosive powers of gases, principally from this incem- 
clusive experiment. 

1 introduced into a small graduated tube over well boiled 
m^cury, a mixture of two parts of hydrogene and one of 

**Tbe mudb of a^certainuig tempefatoKs as high as tbo poUU: of fuaian of glass 1^ 
the expansion of air, seems moie unexceptionable than any other. It gives for the 
point of visible ignition nearly the same degree as that Muced by Nawrow from 
the times of the cooRng of ignited metal in the atmospheie. ^ 
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^ ttibe by a kr^e^iit tHl the 
Yiedime of the gaa was increased from t to a.5. I tfaen» by 
wm^BM of a blow fnpe and another spiiit lamp, made the 
apper pmrt of the tube zed hot, when an ex^osion kistaiitly 
took place. 

I Introduced into a bladder a mixture of oxygene and 
hydrogene, and connected this bladder with a thick glass 
tube of about -J of an inch in diameter aiKl thiw feet long, 
oirved so that it could be gradually heated in a charcoal fur- 
nace ; two spirit lamps were placed under the tube where U 
entered the charcoal fire, and the mixtire was very slowly 
pressed through : an explosion took place before the tube was 
red hot. 

This experiment shows that expansion by heat, instead of 
diminishing the combustibility of gases, on the contrary,, 
enables them to explode apparently at a low'er temperature, 
which seems perfectly reasonable, as a part of the heat com- 
municated by any ignited body must be lost in gradually rais- 
ing the temperature. I made several other experiments which 
establish the same conclusions. A mixture of common air and 
hydrogene was introduced into a small copper tube, having 
a stopper not quite tight ; the copper tube was placed in a 
charcoal fire ; before it became visibly red an explosion took- 
place, and the stopper was driven out. 

I made various experiments on explosions by passing mix-^ 
tures of hydrogene and oxy gene through heated tubes; in the* 
beginning of one of these trials, in which the heat was mudi 
below redness, steam appeared to be formed without any 
combustion. This led me to expose mixtures of oxygene and- 
hydrogene^n tubes, in which they were confined by fluids 
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£mble aMsI to and I fomid that bj oatdhMy 
a l^t he^twem iJ^ boi&i^ p(mt ot mercmy^ wbkii k 
fident for tte eUbsA^ and a heat af^aroadiing to the geealM 
imt that can be gtwi ivithont making glass lumkiaiia ht 
daikn^j the comlnnadon was eflfected i^thout any vkdemse^ 
and wi^ut any Ugfat; and comtiiertck)g with ata% die 
volume of st^m formed at the point cd' cmnbmatbn appeared 
momtly equal to that of the original gases. So that the first 
efifect in expeiim^to of this kind is an expansimi* afterwards 
a ocmtractkm^ and then the restoration of the {primitive 
volume. 

If when this change is going on, the heat be quickly raised 
to redness, an explosion takes place; but with small quanti- 
ties of gas the change is completed in less than a minute. 

It is probable, that the slow combination without combus- 
tion, already long ago observed with respect to hydrogene 
and chlorine, oxygene and metals, will happen at certain 
temperatures with most substances that unite by heat. On 
trying charcoal, I found that at a temperature which appeared 
to be a little above the boiling pdnt of quicksilver, it con- 
verted oxygene pretty rafHdiy into carbonic add, without any 
luminous appearance, and at a dull red heat, the elem^ts of 
olefiant gas combined in a similar manner with oxygene, 
slowly and without explodcm. 

The efiect of the slow combination of oxygene and hydro- 
gene is not connected with thdr rarefaction by heat, for I 
fmmd that it took place when the gases were confined in a 
tube by fadble metal rendered solid at its upper sur^ce ; and 
certainly as ra[MIy, and witimut any appearance <rf light 

M. DE Grotthus has sta^, that, if a gtowing coal be 
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ln*ought into contact with a mixture of oxygene and hydro- 
gene, it only rarefies them, but does not explode them ; but 
this depends upon the degree of heat communicated by the 
coal ; if it is red in day light and free from ashes, it uniformly 
explodes the mixture ; if its redness is barely visible in shade, 
it will not explode them, but cause their slow combination ; 
and the general phenomenon is wholly unconnected with rare- 
faction, as is shown by the following circumstance. When the 
heat is greatest, and before the invisible combination is com* 
pleated, if an iron wire heated to whiteness be placed upon the 
coal within the vessel, the mixture instantly explodes. 

Light carburetted hydrogene, or pure fire-damp, as has 
been shown, requires a very strong heat for its inflammation; 
it therefore offered a good substance for an experiment on 
the effect of high degrees of rarefaction by heat on combus- 
tion. I mixed together one part of this gas and eight parts 
of air, and introduced them into a bladder furnished with a 
capillary tube. I heated this tube till it began to melt, and 
then slowly passed the mixture through it into the flame of 
a spirit lamp, when it took fire and burned with its own 
peculiar explosive light beyond the flame of the lamp, and 
when withdrawn, though the aperture was quite white hot, 
it continued to bum vividly. 

That the compression in one part of an explosive mixture 
produced by the sudden expansion of another part by heat, 
or the elestric spark, is not the cause of combination, as has 
been supposed by Dr. Higgins, M. Berthollet, and others, 
appears to be evident from what has been stated, and it is 
rendered still more so by the following facts. A mixture of 

MDCCCXVir. I 
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hyAro-phe^phoricgas (bl^phosphuretted hyd^^ogme gas) and 
oxygene^ which explode at a heat a little above that of boilkig 
water, was ccm&ied by mercury, and very gradually healed 
cm a sand bath : ^when the temperature of the mercury was 
a 4 a%the mixture exploded. 

A i^Hular mixture was placed in a reo^v^ ccmmunicating 
with a condensing syringe, and condensed over mercury till 
it occupied only 4 of its original vohime. No explosion took 
p]ace> and no chemical change had occurred, for when its 
volume was restored, it was instantly exploded by the sjxrit 
lamp. 

It would appear, then, that the heat given out by the com- 
pression of gases is the real cause of the combustion which it 
produces, and that at certain elevations of temperature, whe- 
ther in rarefied or compressed atmospheres, explosion or 
combustion occurs, i. e. bodies ccunbine with the production 
of heat and light. 

III. On the effects of the mixture of different gases in explosion 
and combustion. 

In my first Paper on the fire-damp of coal mines, I have 
in«itiQned that carbonic acid gas has a greater power of 
destroying the explosive power of mixtures of fire-damp and 
air than azote, and 1 have ventured to suppose the cause to 
1 ^ its greater density and capacity for heat, in consequence 
of which it might exert a greater cooling agency, and pre- 
vent the temperature of the mixture from being raised to that 
degree necessary for combustion. I have lately made a series 
of experiments with the view of determining hofw far this idea 
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is cortex md for the purpose of ascertainsig the geneial 
phenom^ut of the efl^cts of the mixture of gaseous substances 
upon explosion and combustion. 

I took ^ven volumes of a mixture of two parts of hydro** 
g^e and one part of oxygene by measure, and diluting them 
with various quantities of different elastic fluids, I ascertained 
at what degree of dilutimi the power of inflammation by a 
strong spark from a Leyd^ phial was destroyed. I found 
that for one of the mixture inflammation was prevented by 


Of Hydrogene, about - - 8 

Oxygene - - - 9 

Nitrous oxide - - ii 

Carburetted hydrogene - i 

Sulphuretted hydrogene - * 

Olefiant gas - - - ^ 

Muriatic add gas - - a 

Silicated fluoric acid gas - jf 

Inflammation took place whjn the mixtures contained of 
Hydrogene . - - 6 

Oxygene • - - y 

Nitrous oxide - - - lo 

Carburetted hydrogene - J 

Olefiant gas • • - f 

Sulphuretted hydrogene - if 

Muriatic acid gas - - if 

Fluoric acid gas - - - f 


1 hope to be able to repeat these experiments with more 
precision at no distant time ; the results are not sufficiently 
exact to lay the foundation for any calculations on the rela- 
tive cooling powers of equal volumes of the gases, but they 

1 2 
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show sufficiently, if the conclusions of M. M* De la Roche 
and be correct, that other causes, besides density and 

capacity for heat, interfere with the phenomena. Thus 
nitrous oxide, which is nearly f denser than oxygene, and 
which, accmding to De la Roche and B£RARD,has a greater 
capacity for heat in the ratio of 1.3503 to .9765 in volume, 
has lower powers of preventing explosion; and hydrogene, 
which is 15 times lighter than oxygene, and which in equal 
volumes has a smaller capacity for heat, certainly has a higher 
power of preventing explosion ; and olefiant gas exceeds all 
other gaseous substances in a much higher ratio than could 
have been expected from its density and capacity. The ole- 
fiant gas I used was recently made, and might have contained 
some vapour of ether, and the nitrous oxide was mixed with 
some azote, but these slight causes could not have interfered 
with the results to any considerable extent. 

Mr. Leslie, in his elaborate and ingenious researches on 
heat, has observed the high pow^s of hydrogene of abstract- 
ing heat from solid bodies, as compared with that of common 
ah’ and oxygene. I made a few experiments on the compa- 
rison of the powers of hydrogene, in this respect, with those of 
carburetted hydrogene, azote, oxygene, olefiant gas, nitrous 
oxide, chlorine, and carbonic acid gas. The same thermometer 
raised to the same temperature, 160®, was exposed to equal 
volumes (si cubic inches) of olefiant gas, coal gas, carbonic 
acid gas, chlorine, nitrous oxide gas, hydrogene, oxygene, 
azote, and air, at equal temperatures, 5s® Fahrenheit. 

The times required for cooling to io6® were for 

Air - - . . ^ 

’ Hydrogene - - - 45 
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Olefiant gas ^ - - 1.X5 

Ck>al gas - - 55 

Azote - . - 1.^ 

Oxygene - - 1.47 ^ 

♦Nitrous oxide - - e.30. s.53 

♦Carbonic acid gas - „ 2.45 

Chlorine - - - 3.6 

It appears from these experiments, that the powers of 
elastic fluids to abstract or conduct away heat from solid sur- 
faces, is in some inverse ratio to their density, and that there 
is something in the constitution *of the light gases, which 
enables them to carry offbeat from solid surfaces in a diffe- 
rent manner from that in which they would abstract it in 
gaseous mixtures, depending probably upon the mobility of 
their parts.-f The heating of gaseous media by the contact 
of fluid or solid bodies, as has been shown by Count Rum- 
ford, depends principally upon the change of place of their 
particles; and it is evident from the results stated in the 
beginning of this section, that these particles have different 
powers of abstracting heat analogous to the different powers 
of solids and fluids. Where an elastic fluid exerts a cooling 
influence on a solid surface, the effect must depend princi- 
pally upon the rapidity with which its particles change their 
places : but where the cooling particles are mixed throughout 
a mass with other gaseous particles, their effect must princi- 

* These two last results were observed by Mr. Fak ao a y of the Royal lustitation, 
(from whom I receive much useful assistance in most of my experiments), when I was 
absent from the Laboratory. 

t Those particles which are lighest must be conceived most capabfe of changing 
pkee, and would therefore cool solid surhices most rapidly : in the a>oi}iigpf gasoxus 
mixtures, the mobility of the particles can be of little conseqibnce. 
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pally depend upon the power they possess of rapidly abstract- 
ing heat from the contiguous particles ; and this will depend 
probably upon two causes, the simple abstracting power by 
which they become quickly heated, ami their capacity for 
heat whiSi is great in proportion as their temperatures are 
less nused by this abstraction. 

Whatever be the cause of the different cooling powers of 
die different elastic fluids in preventing inflammation, very 
simple experiments show that they operate uniformly with 
respect to the different species of combustion, and that those 
explosive mixtures, or inflammable bodies, which require 
least heat for their combustion, require larger quantities of 
the different gases to prevent the effect, and vice v€rsa\ thus 
one of chlorine and one of hydrogene still inflame when 
mixed with eighteen times their bulk of oxygene, whereas a 
mixture of carburetted hydrogene and oxygene in the proper 
proportions- for comtoations, one and two, have their inflam- 
mation prevented by less than three times their volume of 
oxygene. 

A wax taper was instantly extinguished in air mixed with 
of silicated fluoric apd gas, and in air mixed with f of 
muriatic acid gas ; but the flame of hydrogene burned readily 
in those mixtures, and in mixtures in which the flame of 
hydrogene was extinguished, the flame of sulphur burned. 

There is a very simple experiment which demonstrates in 
an elegant manner this general principle. Into a long bottle 
with a narrow neck introduce a lighted taper, and let it burn 
till it is extinguished ; carefully stop the bottle, and introduce 
another lighted taper, it will be extinguished before it reaches 
the bottom of the neck : then Introduce a small tube contain- 
ing zinc and diAted sulphuric add, and at the aperture of 
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which the hydrogene is ini^ed; tte hydro^ne will be 
found to bum in whatever part of the bottle the tube is 
placed : after the hydrogene is extinguished, introduce lighted 
sulphur; this will bum for some time, and after its extinctkm, 
phosphorus will be as luminous as in the air, and, if heated 
in the bottle, will produce a pale yellow flame of considerable 
density. 

In cases when the heat required for chemical union is vary 
small, as in the instance of hydrogene and chlorine, a mix- 
ture which prevents inflammatbn will not prevent comWna- 
tion, i. e. the gases will combine without any flash. This I 
witnessed in mixing two volumes of carburetted hydrogene 
with one of chlorine and hydrogene ; muriatic acid was formed 
throughout the mixture, and heat produced, as was evident 
from the expansion when the spark passed, and the ra|Md 
contraction afterwards, but the heat was so quickly carried 
off by the quantity of carburetted hydrogene that no flash 
was visible. 

In the case of phosphorus, which is combustible at the 
lowest temperature of the atmosphere, no known admixture 
of elastic fluid prevents the luminous appearance; but this 
seems to depend upon the light being limited to the solid 
particles of phosphoric acid formed; whereas to produce flame, 
a certain mass of elastic fluid must be luminous ; and there is 
every reason to believe, that when phosphuretted hydrogene 
explodes in very rare air, it is only the phosphorus which is 
consumed. Any other substance that produces solid matter 
in combustion would probably be luminous in air as rare, or 
in mixtures as diluted, as phosphorus, provided the heat was 
elevated suflSciendy for its combustion, I have found that 
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this is aetually the case with respect to zinc. I threw some 
zinc filings into an ignited iron crucible fixed on the stand 
an air puny> under a receiver, and exhausted andl only ^ of 
the original quantity of air remained. When 1 judged that the 
red hot crudble must be full of the vapour of zinc, I admitted 
about more of air, when a bright flash of light took place 
in and above the crucible, similar to that which is produced 
by admitting air to the vapour of phosphorus in vacuo. 

The cooling power of mixtures of elastic fluids in prevent- 
ing combustion must increase with their condensation, and 
diminish with their rarefaction ; at the same time, the quan- 
tity of matter entering into combustion in given spaces, is 
relatively increased and diminished. The experiments on 
flame in rarefied atmospherical air, show that the quantity of 
heat produced in combustion is very slowly diminished by 
rarefaction, the diminution of the cooling power of the azote 
being apparently in a higher ratio than the diminution of the 
heating powers of the burning bodies. I endeavoured to 
ascertain what would be the effect of condensation on flame 
in atmospheric air, and whether the cooling power of the 
azote would increase in a lower ratio, as might be expected, 
than the heat produced by the increase of the quantity of 
matter entering into combustion, but I found considerable 
difficulties in making the experiments with precision. I 
ascertained, however, that both the light and heat of the 
flames of the taper, of sulphur and hydrogene, were in- 
creased by acting on them by air condensed four times ; but 
not more than they would have been by an addition of \ of 
oxygene. 

I condensed air nearly five times, and ignited iron wire to 
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ki it by die voltaic apparatus, but the combustbn 
took place with very little more biightness than in the cx>m- 
mon atmosphere, and would not continue as in oxygene, near 
did chaiwal bum mudi more brightly in this oimpressed air 
than in common air. Ilntend to repeat these experiments, if 
possible, with higher condensing powers ; they show ^ufii-» 
dently that, (for certain limits at least) as rarefaction does 
not diminish considerably the heat of flame in atmospherical 
air, so neither does condensation considerably iiMMase it ; a 
circumstance of great importance in the constitution of our 
atmosphere, which at all the heights or depths at which man 
can exist, still preserve* the same relations to combustion. 

It may be concluded from the general law, that at high 
temperatures, gases not concerned in combustion will have less 
powers of preventing that operation, and likewise, that steam 
and vapours, which require a considerable heat for their for- 
mation, will have less efiect in preventing combustion, 
cularly of those bodies requiring low temperatures, than 
gases at the common heat of the atmosphere. 

I have made some experiments on the eflfects of steam, and 
their results were conformable to these views. I found that a 
very large quantity of steam was necessary to prevent sul- 
phur from burning. Oxygene and hydrogene exploded by 
the electric spark when mixed with five times their volume 
of steam ; and even a mixture of air and carburetted hydro- 
gene gas, the least explosive of all mixtures, required a third 
of steam to prevent its explosicm, whereas ^ of azote produced 
the effect. These trials were made over mercury ; heat was 
applied to water above the mercury, and 37.5 for 100 parts 
was regarded as the correction for the expansion of the gases^ 
Hipcccxvn. K 
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It is pxt^bable titat with certain heated mHttftiei$ of fases/ 
where the non^suppordng or ncai-inflammabte elastic fluids 
are kt great quantities, combination with oxyg^tie will take 
{dace, as in the instants menti<med, page flg, of hydrc^ene 
and chlorine, without any light, for die temperature produced 
will not be sufhcient to render elastk media luminous; and 
there are no combustions, except those of the compounds oi 
phosphorus and the metals, in which solid matters are the 
result of combinations with oxygene. I have shown in tlm 
jmperreferred to in the introduction, that the light of common 
flames depends almost entirely upon the deposition, ignition 
and combustion of solid charcoal; butato produce this deposi- 
tion from gaseous substances demands a high temperature. 
Phosphorus, which rises in vapour at common temperatures, 
and the vapour of which combines with oxygene at those tem- 
peratures, as I have mentioned before, is always luminous, for 
each particle of acid formed must, there is every reason to 
believe, be white hot; but so few of these particles exist in a 
given space that they scarcely raise the temperature of a solid 
body exposed to them, though, as in the rapid combustion of 
phosphorus, where immense numbers are existing in a small 
space, they produce a most intense heat. 

In all cases the quantity of heat communicated by com- 
bustion, will be in proportion to the quantity of burning matter 
coming in contact with the body to be heated. Thus, the 
blow-pipe and currents of air operate. In the atmosphere, 
the effect is impeded by the mixture of azote, thot^h still it 
Ts very great: with pure oxygene compression produces an 
immense effect, and with currents of oxygene and hydrog^e, 
there is every reason to believe, that solid matters are made 
to atfciin the temperature of the flame. This temperature, 
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howevQ*, evidently presents the limit to experiments of this 
kind, for bodies exposed to flame can never be hotter than 
flame itself ; whereas in the voltaic apparatus there seems to 
no limit to the heat, except the volatilization of the ccai- 
ductors. 

The temperatures of flames are probably very difierent. 
Where, in chemical changes, there is no change of volume, as 
in the instance of the mutual action of chlorine and hydro- 
gene, prussic gas ( cyanogen ) and oxygene, approximations 
to their temperatures may be gained from the expansion in 
explosion. 

I have made some experiments of this kind by detonating 
the gases by the electrical spark in a curved tube containing 
mercury or water; and I judged of the expansion from the 
quantity of fluid thrown out of the tube: the resistance 
opposed by mercury, and its great cooling powers, rendered 
the results very unsatisfactory in the cases in which it was 
used; but with water, cyanogen and oxygene being em- 
ployed, they were more conclusive. Cyanogen and oxy- 
gene, in the proportion of one to two, detonated in a tube of 
about \ of an inch in diameter, displaced a quantity of water 
which demonstrated an expansion of fifteen times their ori- 
ginal bulk. This would indicate a temperature of above 5000® 
of Fahrenheit, and the real temperature is probably much 
higher ; for heat must be lost by commurucation to the tube 
and the water. The heat of the gaseous carbon in combus- 
tion in this gas, appears more intense than that of hydrogene; 
for I found a filament of platinum was fused by a flaaie of 
cyanogen in the air which was not fused by a stmilar flame 
of hydrogene. 

Ka 
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IV. Some general observations^ and practical inferences. 

The knowledge of the cooling power of elastic media in 
prev^tkig the explosion of the firedamp, led me to those 
practical researches which tenninated in the discovery of the 
wire-gauze safe*lamp ; and the general investigations of the 
relation and extent of these powers, serves to eluddate the 
operation of wire-gauze and other tissues or systems of 
apertures permeable to light and air, in intercepting flame, 
and confirms the views I originally gave of the phenomenon. 

Flame is gaseous matter heated so highly as to be lumi- 
nous, and that to a degree of temperature beyond the white 
heat of solid bodies, as is shown by the circumstance, that air 
not luminous will communicate this degree of heat.^ When 
an attempt is made to pass flame through a very fine mesh of 
wire-gauze at the common temperature, the gauze cools each 
portion of the elastic matter that passes through it, so as to 
reduce its temperature below that degree at which it is lumi- 
nous, and the diminution of temperature must be proportional 
to the smallness of the mesh and the mass of the metal. The 
power of a metallic or other tissue to prevent explosion, will 
depend upon the heat required to produce the combustion as 
compared with that acquired by the tissue ; and the flame of 
the most inflammable substances, and of those that produce 
most heat in combustion, will pass through a metallic tissue 
that will interrupt the flame of less inflammable substances, 
or those that produce little heat in combustion. Or the. tissue 

* This is proved by the simple experifoent of a Sne wire of platiitum 

about the ^ of an inch from the exterior of the middle of the flAme of a spirit lamp* 
and concealing the flame by an opaque body, the wire wiU become wldte hot in a 
space where there is no risible light. 
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being the same, and impermeable to all flames at commoi 
temperatures, the flames of the most combustible substances, 
and of those which produce most heat, will most readily pass 
through it when it is heated, and each will pass through it at 
a different degree of temperature. In short, all the circum- 
stances which apply to the effect of cooling mixtures upon 
flame, will apply to cooling perforated surfaces. Thus, the 
flame of phosphuretted hydrogene at common temperatures, 
will pass through a tissue sufficiently large not to be imme- 
diately choaked up by the phosphoric acid formed, and the 
phosphorus deposited.* A tissue of loo apertures to the 
square inch, made of wire of ^* 5 ^, will at common tempera- 
tures intercept the flame of a spirit lamp, but not that of 
hydrogeiie; and when strongly heated, it will no longer 
arrest the flame of the spirit lamp. A tissue which will not 
interrupt the flame of hydrogene vrhen red hot, will still in- 
tercept that of olefiant gas, and a heated tissue which would 
communicate explosion from a mixture of olefiant gas and 
air, will stop an explosion from a mixture of fire-damp, or 
carburetted hydrogene. 

The ratio of the combustibility of the different gaseous 
matters are likewise to a certain extent as the masses of 
heated matter required to inflame them.-f* Thus an iron 

* If a tissue containing above 700 apertures to the square inch be held over the 
Same of phosphorus or phosphuretted hydrogene, it does not transmit the flame till 
it is suiScientiy heated to enable the phosphorus to pass through it in vapour. Pho»» 
idiuretted hydrogene is decomposed in flame, and acts exactly like pho^horus. 

f It appeared to me in these experiments, that the worst conducting and he$t 
radiating substances required to be heated higher for equal masses to produce the same 
effect upon the gases; thus, red hot charcoal bad evidently less power tffm&mnia- 
tion than red hot iron. 
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wire of of an inch heated cherry red, will not inflame ole- 
fiant gas, but it will inflame hydrogene gas ; and a wire of 
i, heated to the same degree, will inflame olefiant gas ; but 
a wire must be heated to whiteness to inflame hydro- 

gene, though at a low red heat it will inflame bi-phosphuretted 
gas ; but wire of ^ heated even to whiteness will not inflame 
mixtures of fire-damp. 

. These circumstances will explain, why a mesh of wire so 
much finer is required to prevent the explosion from hydrogene 
and oxygene from passing, and why so coarse a texture and 
wire is sufficient to prevent the explosion of the fire-damp, 
fortunately the least combustible of the known inflammable 
gases. 

The general doctrine of the operation of wire-gauze can- 
not be better elucidated than in its effects upon the flame of 
sulphur. When wire-gauze of 600 or 700 apertures to the 
square inch is held over the flame, fames of condensed sul- 
phur immediately come through it, and the flame is inter- 
cepted; the fumes continue for some instants, but as the heat 
increases they diminish, and at the moment they disappear, 
which is long before the gauze becomes red hot, the flame 
passes ; the temperature at which sulphur burns being that 
at which it is gaseous. 

Another very simple illustration of the truth of this view is 
ofiered in the effect of the cooling agency of metallic surfaces 
upon very small flames. Let the smallest possible flame be 
made by a ingle thread of cotton immersed in oil, and burn- 
ing imnjediately upon the surface of the oil ; it will be found 
to be about ^ of an inch in diameter. Let a fine iron wire 
of yIq be made into a circle of of an inch in diameter and 
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brouglit over the flame. Though at such a distance, it will 
instantly extinguish the flame, if it be cold: but if it be held 
above the flame, so as to be slightly heated, the flame may be 
passed through it without being extinguished. That the effect 
dep^ds entirely upmi the powder of the metal to abstract the 
heat of flame, is shown by bringing a glass capillary ring of 
the same diameter and size over the flame ; this being a much 
worse conductor of heat, will not extinguish it even when cold. 
If its size however be made greater, and its circumference 
smaller, it will act like the metallic wire, and require to be 
heated to prevent it from extinguishing the flame.* 

Suppose a flame divided by the wire-gauze into smaller 
flames, each flame must be extinguished in passing its aper- 
ture till that aperture has attained a temperature sufficient to 
produce the permanent combustion of the explosive mixture. 

A flame of sulphur may be made much smaller than that 
of hydrogene, that of hydrogene smaller than that of a wick 
fed with oil, and that of a wick fed with oil smaller than that 
of carburetted hydrogene; and a ring of cool wire which 
instantly extinguishes the flame of carburetted hydrogene, 
only slightly diminishes the size of a flame of sulphur of the 
same dimensions. 

Where rapid currents of explosive mixtures are made .to 
act upon wire-gauze, it is of course much more rapidly 
heated ; and therefore the same mesh which arrests the flames 


* Let a small globe of metal ^ of an inch in dlanaeter made by fusing the end 
of a wire be brought near a flame of ^ in diameter, it will extinguish it when cold at 
the distance of its own diameter; let it be heated, and the distance will diminish ct 
which it produces the extinction ; and at a white heat it does not extinguish it by 
actual contact, though at a dull r^ heat it immediately produces the eS^t. 
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of explosive mixtures at rest, will sufier them to pass when 
ki rapid motion; hut by increasing the cooling surface by 
diminishing the size, or increasing the depth of the aperture, 
all flames^ however rapid their motion, may be arrested. 
Precisely the same law applies to explosions acting in close 
vessels : very minute apertures when they are only few in 
number will permit explosions to pass, which are arrested by 
much larger apertures when they fill a whole surface. A 
small aperture was drilled at the bottom of a wire-gauze 
lamp in the cylindrical ring which confines the wire-gauze ; 
this, though less than Vs ol* an inch in diameter, passed the 
flame and fired the external atmosphere, in consequence of 
the whole force of the explosion of the thin stratum of the 
mixture included within the cylinder driving the flame 
through the aperture; though, had the whole ring been 
composed of such apertures separated by wires, it would 
have been perfectly safe. 

Nothing can demonstrate more decidedly than these simple 
facts and observations, that the interruption of flame by solid 
tissues permeable to light and air, depends upon no recondite 
or mysterious cause, but to their cooling powers, simply con- 
sidered as such. 

When a light included in a cage of wire-gauze is intro- 
duced into an explosive atmosphere of fire-damp at rest, the 
maximum of heat is soon obtained, the radiating power of 
the wire, and the cooling “effect of the atmosphere, more effi- 
cient from the mixture of inflammable air, prevents it from 
ever arriving at a temperature equal to that of dull redness. 
In rapid currents of explosive mixtures of fire-damp, which 
heat common gauze to a higher temperature, twilled gauze. 
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in whic^ the radiating surface is considerably ipceater, and 
the circuladon of air less, preserves an equal temperature. 
Indeed the heat communicated to the wire by combustion of 
the hre-damp in wire-gauze lamps, is completely in the 
power of the manufacturer, for by diminishing the apertures 
and increasing the mass of metal, or the radiating surface, it 
may be diminished to any extent. 

I have lately had lamps made of thick twilled gauze of 
wires of sixteen to the warp, and thirty to the weft, which 
being rivetted to the screw, cannot be displaced ; from its 
flexibility It cannot be broken, and from its strength cannot 
be crushed, except by a very strong blow. 

Even in the common lamps the flexibility of the material 
has been found of great importance, and I could quote one 
instance of a dreadful acciden^having been prevented, which 
must have happened had any other material than wire-gauze 
been employed in the construction of the lamp : and how 
little difficulty has occurred in the practical application of the 
invention, is shown by the circumstance, that it has been now 
for ten months in the hands of hundreds of common miners 
in the most dangerous mines in Britain, during which time 
not a single accident has occurred where it has been em- 
ployed, whilst in other mines, much less dangerous, where 
it has not yet been adopted, some lives have been lost, and 
many persons burned.* 

* Plates of different forms of this lamp are annexed. (PI. V.) Th^ are applicable 
all purposes in which explosions or infiammations are to be guarded againstj whether 
from fire damp, or carburetted hydrogene, coal gas» vapours of spirits, or of ether. 
And by the introduction of glass cylinders within the wire-gauze cylinder ahovt Ac 
fiame, the wick may be ma<k yery large, and it burnt on the prindple of Ac Liverpool 
lamp. 

MDCCCXVII. L 



Hie ftds in Sec^on li^ expla^ why m much ^le 
heat is obtamed from fuel When it is burnt quiddy ; and they 
show that in all cases die tempe^ti^e of the. acting bodies 
should be kefitashigh as possible^ not only because thegene^ 
ral increment of heat is greater, but likewjbe, because tlmse 
comlunations are prevented which at lower temperatures take 
place without any considerable production of heat ; thus, in 
the Argand lamp>».the Liverpool lamp, and in the best ftre- 
pkces, the increase d* effect does not depend merely upon the 
rapid current of air, but likewise upon the heat preserved by 
the arrangements of the materials of the chimney, and com- 
municated to the matters entexing into inflammation. 

These facts likewise explain the methods by which tem- 
perature may be increased, and the limit to certain methods. 
Currents of flame, as it was stated in the last section, can 
never raise the heat of bodies exposed to them, higher 
than a certain degree, their own temperature ; but by com- 
pression, there can be no doubt, the heat of flames from 
pure supporters and combustible matter may be greatly in- 
creased, probably in the ratio of their compression. In the 
blow-pipe of oxygene and hydrogene, the maximum of tem- 
perature is close to the aperture from which the gases are 
disengaged, i, e. where their density is greatest. Probably 
a degr^ of temperature far beyond any that has been yet 
attained may be produced by throwing the flame from com- 
pressed oxygene and hydrogene into the voltaic arc, and thus 
combining the two most powerful agents for increasing tem- 
perature. 

The circumstances mentioned in this Paper, combined with 
those noticed in the Paper on flame printed in Mr. Bramde’s 
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Jmmial of Sdenoe aiid ^ Art»^ «|dam die injure of the 
!^!it of flaihea atid thCT form. Whto in fiamee j^re gaseous 
mm^ ib burnt, die light is extemnely fedble ; the ^mty of 
a oomon flame is proportibnal to the quantity of solid diar<* 
coal fir^ deposited and afterwards burnt. The form of the 
flame is ocuncal, because the greatei^ heat is in the ocmtre of 
the explosive mixture. In looking steadfastly at flame, the 
part where the combustible matter is volatilized is seen, and 
it appears dark, contrasted with the part in which it begins to 
bum, that is where it is so mixed with air as to become 
explosive. The heat diminishes towards the top of the flame, 
because in this part the quantity of oxygaie is least. When 
the wick increases to a considerable size from collecting 
charcoal, it cools the flame by radiation, and prevents a 
proper quantity of air from mixing with its caitral part; in 
consequence, the charcoal thrown off from the top of the 
flame is only red hot, and the greater part of it escapes un- 
consumed. 

The intensity of the light of flames in the atmosphere is 
increased by condensation^ and diminished by rarefaction, 
apparently in a higher ratio than their heat, more particles 
capable of emitting light exist in the denser atmospheres, 
and yet most of these particles in becoming capable of emit- 
ting light, absorb heat ; which could not be the case in the 
condensation of a pure supporting medium. 

The facts stated in Section I. show that the luminous 
appearances of shooting stars and meteors cannot be owing 
to any inflammation of elastic fluids, but must depend upon 
the ignitimi of solid bodies. Dr. Halley calculated the height 
of a meteor at ninety miles, and the great American meteor 

La. 
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which threw down showers of skon^, was estimated at sev«i^ 
teen miles high. The velocity erf" motkm of these bodies must 
in all cases be immensely great, and heat produced hy the 
oomjnession of the most rarefied air from the velodty of motion 
must be probably sufficient to ignite the mass; and all the 
pbenmnena may be expWned, if falling stars be supposed to 
be small solid bodies moving round the earth in very eccentric 
orbits, which become ignited only when they pass with im- 
m«ise velocity through the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
and if the meteoric bodies which throw down stones with 
explosions be supposed to be similar bodies which contain 
rither combustible or elastic matter. 


Cobiam-iall, Kent, 
January SylSir. 
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VIII. Sme new experiments and observations on the condmstion 
(^gaseous mixtures, with an account of a method of preserving 
a continued light in mixtures of inflammable gases and air 
without flame. By Sir HumphrjtDavy, F. R. S. LL. D. V. 
P.R.L 

Read January 23, 1817. 

I N a Paper read before the Royal Society at their last two 
meetings, I have described the phenomena of the slow com- 
bustion of hydrogene and olefiant gas without flame. In the 
same paper I have shown, that the temperature of flame is 
infinitely higher than that necessary for the ignition of solid 
bodies. It appeared to me, therefore, probable, that in cer- 
tain combinations of gaseous bodies, for instance, those above 
referred to, when the increase of temperature was not suffi- 
cient to render the gaseous matters themselves luminous; 
yet still it might be adequate to ignite solid matters exposed 
to them. I had devised several experiments on this subject. 
I had intended to expose fine wires to oxygene and olefiant 
gas, and to oxygene and hydrogene during their slow combi- 
nation under different circumstances, when I was accidentally 
led to the knowledge of the fact, and, at the same time, to 
the discovery of a new and curious series of phenomena. 

I was making experiments on the increase of the limits of 
the combustibility of gaseous mixtures of coal gas and air by 
increase of temperature. For this purpose, I introduced a 
small wire-gauze safe-lamp with some fine wire of platinum 
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fixed above the flame^ into a combustible mixture contmnli^ 
the maximum of coal gas, and when the inflammation had 
taken place in the wire-gauze cylinder, 1 threw in more .o^ 
gas, expecting that the heat acquired by the mixed gas in 
passing through the wire-gauze would prevent the excess 
from extinguishing the fi^e. The flame continued for two 
or three seconds after the coal gas was introduced ; and when 
it was extinguished, that part of the wire of platinum which 
had been hottest remained ignited, and continued so for many 
minutes, and when it was removed into a dark room, it was 
evident that there was no flame in the cylinder. 

It was immediately obvious tiiat this was tl^ result which 
I had hoped to attain by other methods, and that the oxygene 
and coal gas in contact wkh the hot wire combined without 
flame, and yet produced heat enough to jn'eserve the wire 
ignited, and to keep up their own combustion* I proved the 
truth of this conclusion by making a similar mixture, heating 
a fine wire of platinum and introducing it into the mixture. 
It immediately became ignited nearly to whiteness, as if it 
had been itself in actual combustion, and continued glowing 
for a long while, and when it was extinguished, the inflam- 
mability of the mixture was found entirely destroyed. 

A temperature much below ignition only was necessary for 
producing this curious phenomenon, and the wire was repeat- 
edly taking out and cooled in the atmosphere till it ceased to 
be visibly red; and yet when admitted again, it instantly 
became red hot. 

The same j^nomena were produced with mixtures of ole- 
fiant gas and air. Carbonic oxide, prussic gas and hydro- 
gene, and in the last case witi^ a-rapid {NXMl^tion of water ; 
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and the d^nse gS hei^ I found could be r^idated by the 
thickness of ^ wire. The wife, when of the sanse thickness, 
became mere ignited m hydrog^ie than in mixtures of 
ol^imt and more in mixtuces of olefiant gas than in tho^m 
of gasecHj^ oxide of carbem. 

When the wire was very fine, about the -g^ of an inch in 
diameter, its heat increased in very combustible mixtures, so 
as to explode them. The same wire in less com^^tible nux- 
tures only confinued blight r^, or dull red, according to the 
nature of the mixture. 

In mixtures not explosive by flame within certain limits, 
these curious phenomena took place whether the air or the 
inflammable gas was in excess. 

The same circumstance occurred with certain inflammable 
vapours. I have tried those of ether, alcohol, oil of turpentine 
and naphtha. There cannot be a better mode of illustrating 
the fact, than by an experiment on the vapour of ether or of 
alcohol, which any person may make in a minute. Let a 
drop of ether be thrown into a cold glass, or a drop of alcohol 
into a warm one. Let a few coils of wire of platinum of the 
^ or of an inch be heated at a hot poker or a candle, and 
let it be brought into the glass ; it will in some part of the 
glass become glowing, almost white hot, and will continue 
so as long as a sufficient quantity of vapour and of air remain 
m the glass. 

When the experiment cm the slow combustion of ether is 
made in the dark, a pale phosphorescent light is perceived 
above the wire, which of course is most distinct when the wire 
ceases to be ignited. This appearance is connected with the 
formation of a peculiar suand volatile substance possessed of 
acid properties. 
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The chemical changes in general fMPoduced by slow com* 
busti<m appear worthy of ihvestigaticm. A wii:e of platmuib 
introdu02ii under the usual ciroiros^nces into a mixture of 
pru^c gas^ ( cyanogen ) and oxygene in excess becAme Ignited 
to whiteness, and the yellow vapours of nitrous add were 
observed in the mixture. And in a mixture of olefiant gas 
non-explosive from the excess of inflammable gas, much 
carbonic oxide was formed. 

I have tried to produce these phenomena with various 
metals ; but I have succeded only with platinum and palla- 
dium; with copper, silver, iron, gold, and zinc, the effect is 
not produced. Platinum and palladium have low conducting 
powers, and small capadties for heat compared with other 
metals, and these seem to be the {H'indpal causes of their pro- 
ducing, continuing, and rendering sensible these slow com- 
bustions. 

I have tried some earthy substances which are bad con- 
ductors of heat ; but their capacities and power of radiating 
heat appear to interfere. A thin film of carbonaceous matter 
entirely destroys the igniting power of platinum, and a slight 
coating of sulphuret deprives palladium of this property, 
which must principally depend upon their increasing the 
power of the metals to radiate heat. 

Thin laminse of the metals, if their form admits of a free 
circulation of air, answer as well as fine wires ; and a laige 
surface of platinum may be made red hot in the vapour of 
ether, or in a combustible mixture of coal gas and air. 

I need not dwell upon the connection of these facts res- 
pecting slow combustion, with the other facts I have described 
in the history of flame. Many theoretical views will arise 
from this connection, and hints for new researches, which I 
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to able to puimie in another commumcatlofi. I shall 
mm fH^ciiide by a practical application. By hanging some 
coils rf.finc wire of platinuni, or a fine sheet of {^tfnum 
car palladlmn above the wick of his lamp, in the wire^gauze 
cylinder, the coal miner, there is every reason to believe, will 
be supplied with light in mixtures of fire-damp no longer 
exi^osive ; and should his flame be extinguished by the quan- 
tity of fire-damp, the glow of the metal will continurfito guide 
him, and by placing the lamp in difierent parts of the gal- 
lery, the relative brightness of the wire will show the state 
of the atmosphere ki the^ parts. Nor can there be any 
danger with respect to respiration whenever the wire con- 
tinues ignited, for even this phenomenon ceases when the 
foul air forms about f of the volume of the atmosphere. 

1 introduced Into a wire-gauze safe-lamp a small cage 
made of fine wire of platinum of the ^ of an inch in thick* 
ness, and fixed it by means of a thick wire of platinum about 
two inches above the wick which was lighted. I placed the 
'whole apparatus in a large receiver, in which, by means 
a gas holder, the air could be contaminated to any extent 
with coal gas. As soon as there was a slight admixture 
of coal gas, the plafinum became ignited ; the ignition con- 
tinued to increase till the flame of the wick was extin- 
guished, and till the whole cylinder became filled with flame; 
it then diminished. When the quantity of coal gas was 
increased so as to extinguish the flame; at the moment of 
the extinction the cage of {datinum became white hot, and 
{absented a most bnlllant light. By increasing the quan- 
tity of the coal gas still farther, the ignition of the platinum 
became less ^vld* When its light was barely sensible, 
MiKiccxvir. M 
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small quantities air were a<faiilt£e!ii» its fcei^ i^eed8y«i-« 
orea^d; and by nagukling the aebm^lim #f mA pts wetA 
air it again became white hc^, mud socm after %hled ^ ftaate 
in the cy!!ndar» which as usual, by the add^cm more 
mospJiOTcal air, re-kindted the flame of the wick. 

This experiment has been very oft«i repeated, and atwaya 
with the same results. When the mre for the suj^sort of 
the cagl^ whether of pladtium, silver, or copper, was very 
fluek, it retdned stiffi<^nt heat to enable flie fine planum 
wire to re-kindle in a proper mixture a half a mimite after 
its li^t had been mtirely d^troyed by an atmosphere of 
pare coal gas; and by increasing its thickness the period 
might be made still longer. 

The phenomenon of the ignhi<Mi the platinum takes 
place feebly in a mixture ccmsisting of two of air and one of 
coal gas, and brilliantly in a mixture consisting of three of 
air and one of coal gas ; the greater the quantity of heat pro- 
duced the greater may be the quantity of the coal gas, so that 
a large tissue of wire will bum in a more inflammable mix- 
ture than single filaments, and a wire made white hot will 
bum in a more inflammable mixture than one made red hot. 
If a mixture of three parts of air and one of fire damp be intro- 
duced into a bottle, and inflamed at its point of contact with 
the atmospiwe, it will not explode, but will bum like a pure 
inflammable substance. If a fine wire of platinum cmled at 

end be slowly passed through the Same, it will ccmtmue 
ignited in the body of the nuxture, and the saine gaseoua 
matter will be found to be inflaznmable and to support asm- 
bustion. 

. Th^e is eveiy reason to hope that the smne phenosnma 
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Vfbkik Ime bma ^dtescantol ki its operiiam on withes ot 
coal gas. &i ttying experiments in fire-damp, the grea^^t 
cai^must betaicm f^nofihm^t cM'wifeof platinuiii |»%h 
imdes m ^ extm&r oi the lamp, Ibr Ms wotdd fire ex« 
am exfdorive ntixture. However small the mass 
of piaimimi which Imidles an exfdosive mixture in the safe* 
lamp, rile result is the sanm as when large nu|sses are 
used; the f<sjtce iri'riieexplorioii is direeled to, and the flame 
arrested by, the whole of the perforated tls^e. 

When a laige cage of wire of plarinum is introduced imo 
a very small safe 4 mitp, &fm explosive mixtures of fire-damp 
are burnt without flame; and by pkdng any cage of platinum 
in the bottom of the lamp round the wkk, the wire is prevented 
from being smoked. I have sent lamps furnished with, this 
apparatus to be tried in the coal mines of Newcastle and 
Whitehaven : and I anxiously wait for the accounts of thw 
efiects in atm(^]^mes in which no other permanent light 
can be produced by combu^cm. 

London^ Jan, as, 1817. 


Explanation of Plate F. representing ^erent farms of the 
Miners" Sirfe-lan^^ mth the apparatus far givi^ light in 
es^Umve mixtures. 

a. Represents the single cylinder of wire-gauze ; the fold* 
ings ». a. a, must be very well doubled and fastened by wire. 
If the cylinder be of twilled wire-gauze, the wire should be 
at l^st of the thickness of of an inch, and of iron or 
copp^, and 30 in the warp and 16 or 18 in the weft. 

Ms 
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*4. a^wwBt* « cjinder «f bra«^ in ti» iwfon |iiW» 
w by a. aaftm prevent it firota faai^ ae|gi|Mllr 

&aHt ^ ixmp hf my blow. e. is i^ed ktto m 
stmar. wiridi reeves die mda sense hn^j^ 

/.h'Ae kmp furdulldt iu safe tifeutterltaid safe fe«w 
foroB. ' " ‘I 

A. is die vdufii^goim teap put togeduff with its stnH^ 
win si^ports, be ^Eee or few eecderag die 

faSB^ ’ ~ , 


^^ ,jsAWodi GSgd BMKfe of wirenf ptafeutai, of ^ or ^ 
as indife dikAnn)^ festmed to a tnre for rudng it abore 
the wk^, for in InflammaUe raedia,^BaPtafoa:^ 

too lidfe tfe to be tn^lowbek ' 4 " 

i. is a^anlar cqpe for pladng iiHbebotwn of dw ktnpv 
"W it from being smoked by dm wkk. 

C is a lamp of arbich the cylinder is coppCT of ^ of an 
inch in thicknes^nxfi^ed with loi^o^al apensices of 
not more than inch m and the ^In' 

bepu^. In laropor^ as the copperis-d^dter, the r^ecturea 
i]^4pe increase^n diiiu^S^is fono oCa^npraay be pi^o^ 

a sudh an installment oi only tQ^^»aaaaona% ua^, 
dm genmal purposes of the odlh^tnre^itzejll^ 
ili^Qr, and the ease wWl wMeh' new gfl^dear arfr- 
inlSoSure^ ^ niuch superior.* ' ^ 

^cftates wew cimtlars bat ia tlut aae thar ( Stuf O m met e gcyiral ta beiwqt 
9$ tbt drcalar Aperture h ihc most fiTimralrti tn fhr friiirmiriinn 





B. Ut ft hmp fitted wi& a srinw kdf the 

amm^eammi^ ^ ^limkr, and tmdhktg aa 6^ aa liie 
di^k Ixip^ mimk maj be used In strcmg einraits ^ fire* 
te pmFmi fi»iefnm risn^ toelugb. 

All fiiftse ferns ef die wre-gaui^ lamp are equally 
in-die tftfdkd-^uae hmp fefti fire-dnnp is burnt, and 
iftiSi^g and eocdlt^ surface Is greider, «icl k Is th erefore 
fit^ for very explosive mixtures, c»* for exploshre cmrents. 
Hie wlre*gauze bunp witb a 4mMe e^inder, or widi a 
refiector, answers the ^me fxiipose. 

The general {anndple is, that the should in no 

care be to be heated above duU redness; and dus Is 

always effected by inefead^ the oodOsig surfing, cr by» 
dhninlshiog the drculation cjf the ak* 

I canned condude this notfee respi^ting the safe-lamp, 
without stating, that in the praedeal of my views 

I have received the most enlightaied and liberal assistance 
from the Rev. John Hoogson and Mr. Budole, who have 
been the first persons to put my {uindples to the test of 
actual experiment in the mines, and to confide their safety to 
ikiae new resources of chemistry. 





IK. Be U im emmmt* At^Uh,emiiiiri0 iam ea- 

Atadm pet^feeUenmenmU. Par C%»iM Dti^, Clsnsi^W- 
daai de tbutiiut de PrMoe, dc. Commmieatedi^tkalUg^ 
fi^jSET Joseph Banks, Bart. G. C, B. P. R. S. 

Bead Deoembn 19, t8i6. 

« 

A.TTIRE dans la Onmde Bnetagne par le ^sir de rendre 
phis complet et mans imparfait man onvrage indtuld 
TMiau de tJrvhitectm Novak o&x i8 «f 19 SBcks, j'ai trouvd 
dans beaucoup d'offiders mflitafies et dvils de la marine, et 
dsKTs l€S membres de la Royate qui me les ont fkit 

connaitre, cette obligeance ^dairde, et, si je pms parler alnsi, 
cette hospitality Httyraire, qui n'appartietit qu'aux cceurs bien 
nys et aux esprits snpyrieum. Je ddslre que oet dcrit, par le« 
quel fe vcailais me rendre, auprys de mes compatriots, Tapo* 
logiste de traraox honoraMes pour T Angleterre, soit jugy jwtr 
Is savans et Is artists de cette amtrye comme un gage 
antldpy de ma reconnaissance. 

Un gyomytre dont les dycouvertes, les vues, et les consdls 
mit fait fsdre Is plus grands pas aux sdenss physiques et 
mathymatiques, M. m Laplace, ayant fix 6 son attention sur 
Is perfectionnements que les Anglais oit introduit dans la 
structure de Icurs vaisseaux, a send que cs psfectionne- 
ments pouvaient avoir des consyqueiK^s impoitants pour les 
pmgx^s de Tar et conduire a de nouvelles vus thyoriqus, 
qUi dsinssent la source de diangements pis grands encore. 
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II at4eiiwiAi m^kai4ler £nre tm exafin^ iweiuid ki!K>- 
vatkms «cciKs3Ues^ an goiEV«r»em0ntd&aiiger^^|i4 
ralement, irmt d sur ses vrais mt^ts. Tel est Tobjet 
du timra3 dcxit nous n^pcntercms Id ks seids rikiit^ ^ 
pmsent dtre d*iin ii^rdt g^ndrail poor ks mamea de d^* 
rMs pe&pks. 

M. llngdiii^ir a lyt adapter tm moym de 

dcsmer a la diai^^ente des vafsseaux tme force tiouvdie, tant 
pour r^dster It la flexion que pour rdsister a la rupture. II 
ne 8 *agit point ici d'une vague speculation appuyde par des 
rakons fdus ou rndns spddeuses ; Texpenenoe a prononcd de 
la maniere la plus positive. Les vaisseaux le Tremendous^ le 
Esamlliesy et je ^is VAMm^ ayant eu besoin d’un grand ra* 
doub ndcesstte par leur vdtuste et par leur continuel service, 
mt dte repards conformemait aux nouveaux principes, et 
remis en mer ; lis ont acqids plus de rigiditd, plus de solidltd 
quails n*en avaient dtant neufs. 

Le succds de cette preniidre t«itative a portd les Lords 
de TAmirautd d' Angleterre a dcmner des ordres pour qi«e Ton 
construislt a neuf pludeurs vaisseaux d'apr^s le m^me mode 
de structure, et oes nouveaux essais n*ortt pas moins 
beureux que les prenuers. 

Je crois devoir rappoiter id une note que j'ai ddcouverte 
fbms ks rechercbes que j'ai faites k Paris pour mon Tableau 
deT Architecture Navale. Cette note porteen marge ces mots: 
Paris, le 5 Ddcestbre iSit. Renvoyd par ordre de TEmpe* 
reur au Ministre de la Marine. 

** Land. t$ Nov. iflii. M. Seppings, ingdnieur construe* 

tm du chantier de Oiatham, a ddcouvert un nouveau mode 
** de cmtrucflon potn: les vaisseaux de guerre, qui promet 
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a?aiitage8 Jmportaals. Soa pl«i a aocmib 
aoercnsil deam^^ ^ TAmiraut^, rexamen d*m coimti^ 
^ {MBtiailler compost des h^mmes les plua dlstingu^a par 
^ le^ia ocammasaBices th^riques ou pratiques dans Tart de la 
ebnstfticdcm* et panni lesquels se trmvdknt Sir J. Banks, 
** le Dr. Wollaston, le Dr. Young, M. Rennie, Ingdnleur, 
fe Gdndr^ B&ntham, M. Smirke, architecte, le Capitaine 
" Huddart, &c. qui ont en g^ndral approuvd les principes 
du nouveau mode et ont, nous doutcuis pas, indlqu^ 
a lauteur les ameliorations qu’ont pu leur suggdrer leurs 
** connaissances et leur experience sdentifiqup. Par ce nou- 
veau mode de construction on se procure une economie 
** tres considerable de bois de chene (de ipo ^190 gros 
** arbres pour la construction d'un vaisseau de 74), et I'on ob- 
" tient plus de force et plus de duree dans leur construction. 
** L'essai en a ete fait sur le Tremendous et a parfaitement 
“ repondu a Tattente de Tinventeur. Non-seulement ce 
vaisseau s'est montre le nieilleur voilier de tous ceux qui 
** composaient notre escadre du nord; mais il a eprouve plu- 
deurs coops de vent trds violents, sans en soufFrir au- 
** cunement. Pendant toute la saison ce vaisseau a ete par* 
faitement sain et n’a ete sujet ni aux crevasses ni aux 
** avarles d'aucun genre. 

' Nous considerons le plan de M. Seppikgs comme etant 
** de la plus haute importance pour la marine, et nous ne 
doutons pas qu'il ne soit suivi d’aiitres ameliorations dans 
notre architecture navale,” 

Les Innovations dont Tavantage est ainsi reconnu se trouvent 
exposees par leur auteur meme dans un Memoire insere 
dans les Transactions Philosophiquejs de la Sodete Rojale de 
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Londres, 1814; et dans un Rapport k TAiniratitd d^Angle^ 
terre, par le Dr. Young, Tun des Secr6taires de c^teSoc^A 
Dans ce Rapport, publid a la suite du M^moire, le Dr. Young 
approfondit plusieurs points importants de la th^orie qui diM 
servir de base au syst^me de M. Seppings, 

Sans dgard pour les prejug^s nationaux, je m^eflEbrcerai de 
rendre une enti^re justice a toutes les innovations, a toutes les 
reproductions qui me paraitront avantageuses. J'honorerai 
les services rendus a Tart chez un peuple etranger, comme 
s'ils eussent rendus pour mon pays et par un de mes con- 
citoyens. Mais, fiddle a cette impartiality, je revendiquerai 
pour les puissances maritimes autres que TAngleterre, le 
droit qu'elles. peuvent avoir a la priority d'invention et de pra- 
tique dans plusieurs idyes primordiales renouvelldes par 
M, Seppings. 

Les anciens constructeurs fran9ais avaient si bien reconnu 
la vyrity du principe reproduit ici par M. Seppings, quils 
Tavaient mis en usage, prydsyment pour parvenir au myme 
rysultat de fortifier les navires et de les empdcher de 
s*arquer, Au lieu de dinger les bordages intcrieursrou vaigres, 
parallelement aux bordages extyrieurs, ils avaient soin, dans 
toute la partie de la cale qui va depuis le faux pont jusqu'aux 
serres d'empature, de diriger obliquement leurs vaigres sui- 
vant les diagonales des paraliyiogrammes forrays par les 
membres et les bordages ; ensuite les porques couvraient les 
vaigres obliques, et des pieces transversales allaient d'une 
porque a Tautre suivant la direction de la seconde diagonale 
de ces rndmes paraliyiogrammes. 

Ce systyme, maintenu par un fort die village, oSrait cer- 
tainement une tres grande rigidity. Mais il avait I'inconvy- 
MDCCCXVII. N 
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mmt 4 *^tre |diis <Mspendieux que le systdme ordinaire ; les tra* 
veraeioUiqi:^ situ^es entre les porques diminusuent la capa- 
city de la cade, dyja fort encombrye paries porques: m croyait 
aussi, mads i tort, que la force longitodinale du navire dtadt 
dimlnuye par robliqtdty des vaigres: telles sont probable- 
ment les ral^ns qui ont fait renoncer les Francois a leur 
aiKden systyme. 

J'ai eu entre mes mains la projection verticale de Tintyricur 
d'une cale, oii Ton voit reprysentys les ddtails de construction 
que nous venons d'indiquer : le dessin original a plus d'un 
sfecle d'antiquity ; j'en dois la connaissance et la communi- 
cation a M. Holland, Inspecteur adjoint du Gynie maritime. 

On a proposy, vers le milieu du siyde passy, de croiser le 
vaigrage ordinaire de nos vaisseaux par des porques obliques 
en fer : c’est ce qu'on peut voir dans TArchitecture Navale de 
Duhamel. 

A rypoquc oil TAcadymie des Sciences de Paris cherchait 
a diriger les efforts des savans et des artistes vers le perfection- 
nement de la marine, elle proposa trois fois pour sujet de ses 
prix, Texaiften des oscillations de roulis et de tangage, et la 
recherche des moyens de rendre la charpente des vaisseaux 
plus propre a supporter les efforts rysultant de ces mouve* 
ments. 

Chauchot, ingynieur de la marine fran^aise, remporta le 
prix de 1755 : et, dans un mymoire trop peu connu, renou- 
vella Pidye de substituer des porques obliques aux porques 
ordinaires. 

Groignard, ingynieur plus celebre,qui put encore concourir 
avec honneur pour le prix de 1759, sans Pobtenir, puisqu'il 
fut remporty par le grand Euler, Groignard proposa, pour 
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la proue seulement, un systdxne de bordage, de mmbmreyet 
de V£ugrage qui prds^te des parall^logrammes foitffids par 
des diagonales. Cette id^ d*^leurs ne resta pdzit m pure 
speculation, puisqu'en 177a, Clairon Des Lauriers, autreki- 
g^nieur fran^ais trds estime, la mh en pratique dans la ccm- 
struction de la frigate VOiseau, 

Bouguer, dans son traite du Navire, et, plus tard, Chapmak, 
ingenieur Suedois, dans son Arvhiiectura fuwalis mmalona^ ont 
base sur le principe reproduit par M. Seppjkgs les mc^ens quails 
proposent pour donner aux vaisseaux plus de ri^ite. Les 
ponts d'un navire, vu leur peu de courbure longitudinale, 
peuvent etre regardes comme paraildes k la piece interieure 
placee au«dessus de la quille (la carlingue); les etan^ons 
verticaux qui supportent les pouts k Taplomb de la carlingue 
forment done avec elle et la ligne du milieu des ponts, des 
quadrilateres presque paralieiogrammiques. 

Pour empecher ces paralieiogrammes de se deformer, et par- 
consequent pour empecher le vaisseau de s'arqUer, Bouguer 
a place, suivant la direction de la dlagonale qui tend a s'alon- 
ger, des barres de fer fortement unies, par leurs extremites, a 
la carlingue et au premier pont. Ces barres ressemblent aux 
tirants des edifices ordinahres. 

Chapman, au contraire, a place suivant la direction des 
secondes diagonales (qui tendent k se raccourcir), des pieces 
de bois bien contenues sur la carlingue et sous le premier pont: 
ces pieces de bois, qui resistent en s'opposant a toute com- 
pression, font office t^arc-^boutants. 

il faut conclure des developpements historiques dans les- 
quels nous venons d'mitrer, que le principe employe par 
M. Seppings n'est nouveau ni dans la pratique, ni dans la 

Nr 
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tli^orie. Mads nous n’en devons pas molns beaucoup de re* 
connalssance a i^homme ing^nieux qu! r^g 4 n^rant d'an* 
dennes id^s» les a d^gag^es tie leurs inconv^nlents les plus 
graves, se les est approprides par des modifications essen* 
tidles, et, ce qui certes n'^tait pas moins difficile, est parvenu 
a triompher de tous les obstacles qui pouvaient entrdver, em- 
pdcher m^me, la mise en pratique de ses utiles conceptions ; 
essayons de les faire connaitre. 

On peut reduire k quatre points principaux les innovations 
de M. Seppings. i®. Remplissage de toutes les mailles au-des- 
sous du faux pont. Suppression du vaigrage. 3® Remplace- 
ment des porques directes par des porques obliques et croi- 
s€es. 4,® liaison des ponts avec le bord par des poteaux 
montants, une ceinture, et des courbes en fer ; obliquit6s oppo* 
sees du bordage des ponts et des lattes qui les supportent 
entre les baux. 

Nous aliens examiner s^pardment chacun des trois pre- 
miers articles, qui sont tout-^-fait independants du quatrieme. 
Ce dernier ^tant beaucoup moins important que les autres 
nous en supprimerons Texamen. 

I. Du remplissage des mailles, 

Remplir la membrure entre les mailles pour fortifier la 
charpente des navires, n'est point une id^e nouvelle. Groi- 
GNARD I'a propose dans son m^moire, et cet habile ing^nieur 
a trds bien fait sentir les avantages de ces moyens employes 
pour le petit fond de la carfene : on peut m^me dire que 
M. Seppings n^a fait que reproduire dans son m^moire les 
motifs d^velopp^s par Groignarp a ce sujet. 

Seuleraent Groignarp se borne k remplir les mailles dans la 
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parUe la plus basse de la carene ; M. Seppings 4tend ce rem- 
plksage jusqu’a la hauteur du faux pont, et j'avoue que je 
voudrais T^tendre jusqu'au plat-bord, afin de rendre la 
muraille des vaisseaux moins fadle k traverser par les boulets : 
en ceia je remplirais le voeu des marins les plus habiles, 

M. Seppings garnit chaque maille avec des languettes de 
bois frapp^es, les unes en dedans, les autres en dehors de la 
membrure. Groignard ne voulait qu^une seule pi^e de 
remplissage ayant sur le tour Tepaisseur de la membrure, 
constamment introduite du dehors en dedans, un peu taill^e 
en coin et frappde avec force pour la faire arriver a sa place. 
Par ce moyen il donnait a la surface inferieure de la carene 
une tendance a se courber en sens contraire de Tare que le 
vaisseau tend a prendre lorsqu’il est k la mer. 

Quelle que soit la dessication des bois employes pour la 
membrure et le remplissage des raailles, si Ton ne se bite d'ap- 
pliquer les bordages, il est k craindre que les bois ne se des- 
s^chent d'avantage par leur contact avec Pair. Si done le rem- 
plissage n'avait juste que la dimension de la maille, au moin- 
dre retrait caus^ par la dessication, il y aurait vide entre les 
membres et le remplissage. On aurait ainsi perdu le prin- 
cipal avantagequ'on s'^tait propose d'atteindre. Au contraire, 
si les bois sont fortement com primes, Us pourront tendre k se 
resserrer sur eux-m^mes, sans cesser de se toucher, et de 
former une masse continue par tout ^galement r^sistante. 

Si nous voulons nous former une idee juste des a vantages 
du remplissage pour conserver aux vaisseaux leur forme lon- 
gitudinale primitive, observons que quand le vaisseau s'arque 
dans le sens de sa longueur, la partie inferieure de sa carene 
se raccourcit. Il y a done un grand avantage a ne laisser 
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aucun vide eiitre les membres dans cet^e partie. Alors^ en 
eflfet, ce raccourcissement, au lieu de s'opdrer par le r^tr^is- 
sement des mailles inoccupdes, s'op^re par la compression 
de pieces de bois contigues^ ce qui pr6sente ime resistance 
beaucoup plus grande k vaincre. 

En outre, le boisage du petit fond resistant par sa masse, 
son chevillage n'est plus fatigud par la production d'un 
grand arc ; la membrureet les bordages ne sont plus d^tres 
par les clous, les chevilles, et lesgoumables qui les unissent. 

Si Ton rempliss*ait les mailles au-dessus de la flottaison, ce 
nouveau remplissage s'opposerait au contre-arc avec la m^me 
eiOScacit^ que le remplissage des mailles inf^rieures s'oppose k 
Parc. Mais par ce moy«i on chargerait trop les hauts du 
vaisseau. II faudrait peut-to'e se borner k remplir les 
mailles, selon notre usage, par le travers des diverses pr4* 
ceintes. 

Pour concevoir Putilitd des forces qui s'opposent au con- 
tre-arc; il faut se figurer que dans une mer fortement 
houleuse, ok le vaisseau se pr^sente debout a la lame, 
lorsque cette lame souWve la proue, elle tend k produire en 
cette partie, elle y produit effectivement, un contre-arc ; ce 
contre-arc s’avance avec la lame et ne disparait que quand elle 
a ces54 de soulever la pouppe. Ainsi le vaisseau lui-m^me a 
des ondulalions analogues k celle de la mer ; mds seulement 
idcomparablement moins grandes. 

II est Evident que dans un ^chouage, une membrure pleine 
se rompra beaucoup moins facilement qu'une membrure' a 
mailles vides. 

M. Seppings ayant Pattenticm de calfater les coutures entre 
les mailles et leur remplissage, c'est une seconde barribre 
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qu'il oppose aux filtratbns de Teau. Parcons^uent, lors 
meme qu'un des bordages de la car^ne vioidrait k larguer, 
non-seuleraent Teau ne pourrait plus entrer avec cette efiray- 
ante abrHidance que permet la largeur des mailles actuelles; 
Teau trouverait autant de difBcuIt 6 s a passer dans les mailles 
qu'elle en trouve maintenant a p^n^trer entre les bordages. 
Concluons done que par le moyen employ^ par M. Seppings, 
les pompes ordinaires du vaisseau sufliront pour 6 puiser les 
eaux dans beaucoup de cas oil le batiment serait perdu sans 
ressource, si la voie d'eau tombait par le travers de quelque 
raaille vide. 

Observons encore que le bordage ext^rieur, portant par- 
tout sur du plein bois, est mieux assure, plus fort, son cal- 
fatage a plus de lenue; parce que T^toupe, avec quelque 
vigueur qu'on Tenfonce, trouve partout une resistance qui 
Tempeche de s'^chapper par Tinterieur de la couture. Cet 
avantage est d'autant plus grand que, par le dessechement 
des bordages ou par le jeu du batiment, les coutures sont de- 
venues plus larges, 

Mais pourquoi M. Seppings arr^te-t-il son remplissage a 
la hauteur du faux pont ? e'est, a coup siir, dans la crainte de 
charger son vaisseau par des poids surabondants, et de dimi- 
nuer ainsi la stabilite. Cependant ces 16gers inconvenients 
sont-ils balances par les graves dangers qu'on eviterait en 
poussant le remplissage jusqu'a la hauteur du premier pont? 

La ligne du faux pont ^tant presque d'un m^tre au-dessous 
de la fioltaison, toutes les voies que Teau pourra s'ouvrir 
entre les bordages, dans cette hauteur, trouveront des mailles 
qm leur offriront une entree immediate. 

Cest surtout pendant la duree d'un combat que les voies 
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d'eau dont nous parlons, peuvent €tre dangereuses : arrdtons 
nous sur cet objet important. 

II est Evident qu*un bordage dont tons les points sont sou- 
tenus par une merabrure r^sistera plus a un choc donn^, qu'un 
bordage soutenu par des membres isol6s,et surtout si la 
direction du choc passe par quelque maille. 

II est Evident, par exemple, qu*un boulet ayant encore 
assez de force pour percer un bordage vis a vis une maille, 
pourrait n'en avoir pas assez, si le bordage etoit soutenu 
derri^re le point choqu^. A plus forte raison, si le boulet, apr^s 
voir traverse le bordage, trouve un remplissage massif deux 
fois a deux fois et demi plus 6pais que ce bordage. 

Consid^rons un yaisseau qui combat sous le vent et qui 
donne fortement a la bande ; toute la ligne de son faux pont 
du c6t6 de Tennemi se trouve ^merg^e, les boulets qui 
frappent depuis cette ligne jusqu'a la premiere batterie, trou- 
vant peu de resistance par la viduite des mailles, cribleront a 
jour cette partie. Lorsqu'ensuite le vaisseau sera force de virer 
de bord, ces ouvertures s'enfonpant tout-a-coup dans Teau, 
le navire coulera bas, sans qu'il soit possible de le sauver. 

Ce danger n'est point imaginaire, puisque malgre notre 
vaigrage entre le faux pont et le premier pont, on a vu fre- 
quemment des vaisseaux couler ainsi, en virant de* bord 
apres avoir ete maltraites lorsqu'ils combattaient sous le vent. 
Done ilfaut continuer le remplbsage des maillesjusqu*au premier 
pont, 

Alors les voies d’eau formees par les boulets etant des 
trous cylindriques perces partout en plein bois, ils se refer- 
meront plus facilement par la reaction d'un plus grand 
nombre de fibres ligneuses comprimees dans un espace donne ; 
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et si, par cette i^cdan, ces trous sont boucfa^s dans une seule 
partie de leur longueur, le passage de I'eau devient intercept^. 

Nous examkierons avec detail Tinfluence du remplissage 
des mallles et de toutes les autres innovations, sur la stability 
du navire et ses autres quallt^s. Maintenant il nous suffit de 
dire que tndme en continuant ce remplissage jusqu'au pre- 
mier pont, son centre de gravity se trouve de beaucoup au- 
dessous du centre de gravity du vaisseau. C'est un poids 
additionel avantageusement place, qui permet d'augmente la 
stability qu'ont maintenant les vaisseaux, quoiqu'en diminuant 
la quantity de lest dont ils ont besoin. 

Dans la structure actuelle de nos batiments, nous rem- 
plissons a tr^s peu pres la membrure dans les parties ex- 
tremes de la pouppe et de la proue. Par-cons^uent noiis 
n*ajouterons rien aux parties qu'il importe d’all^ger, et par 
le nouveau remplissage, nous augmenterons la force de la 
charpente dans ses parties les plus faibles : e'est le principe 
de toute bonne architecture. 

Consid^rons maintenant les mailles sous le point de vue de 
la dur^e du navire et de sa salubrity. 

Les mailles ouvertes, disent leur partisans, permettent a 
I'air de la cale de les suivre comme des canaux, et par Ik de 
se renouveller. Cc mouvement de Pair et son contact avec 
les bordages, les membres, et les vaigres erap^che leur 
^hautiement et leur donne une plus grande dur^e. 

On r^pond k ces objections ; lorsqu'un navire a servi 
quelque temps, les mailles s'obstruent, Fair n'y circule plus 
librement ; celui qui s'en ^raane ^tant impregne des miasraes 
fourais par les immondices accumul6s dans ces mailles, cet 
air fetidene peut qu'alterer la sant6 de I'^quipage. 

MDCCCXVII. O 
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. est Tiai qti«.la<^se la plusipuiasap^ditd^p^d^ 
cies Jk»s €st leia: contact ahernatif awe Tar et Fean, les 
xnalllea n’tont que mmimt esj^ptm d^hifilliatkiiia plus ou 
momsabotidantes, <:^ealtemativene doiMdie pas tendre k la 
destnictkm des bds, au molns autant que leur slm|de c(»itact ? 

M. Sbppikgs chen^CL^ prouver^ue des bois m contact se 
oonservent aussi bien qi» des bois Isolds ; ceia peut dtre 
quand ils s<mt bien dessdeh^s et parfajltement sains ; mais II 
faut avouer que dds qu'une des pieces de bc^ en contact con- 
tient un germe de decomposition, elie se communique ra- 
pidement k Tautre piece, 

II faudrait pour dviter cet inconvenient, laisser la membrure 
du vaisseau monted en bois tors, sdcher pendant un temps 
stiiSsant ; prdparer d'avance les garnitures des mailles en 
leur laissant un exeddent d'dp^sseur suffisant pour fournir au 
retrait du dessdehement : ne placer ces garnitures qu'au 
moment de border le vaisseau ; les sdcher d'abord dans une 
dtiive ayant ^-peu-prds 50 k 60 degrds de chaleur ; les plon- 
ger tout chauds dans le goudron, et les laisser trds lentement 
refroidir. 

Je suis persuadd qu*avec ces prdcautions, qu*il serait facile 
de rendre peu dispendieuses, et qu'il ne faudrait d’ailleurs 
employer que pour gamir les mailles deux mdtres au-dessus 
et deux metres au-dessous du faux pont, on previendrait les 
dangers de la fermentation des bois produite par Tefiet du 
contact immddiat des pidees. 

Avant de terminer cette premidre discussion, je crois de- 
voir dter un fait intdressant, ccHisignd par le Dr. Young dans 
sem Rappoit, p. 335, Transact. Philosophiques de 1814. 

“ II ne semble pas qu'il y ait le plus Idger fondement k 
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craindre qae le'rempllssage i^nde la membime d6s tais- 
" seaux plus fadle k ddp8rlr. Au cbntraire, les xhembrea 
" du Sandmch oftt ttouv^s p^aitement sains dans la 
« moitie infirimre de leur longueur, en contact avec les coins 
« qui ont 4td chass^ entr'eux, et compldtemdit gtt£s dans 

la moitld supetieurt qui avalt dtd exposi^, selon la mdthode 
** ordinaire, k Taction de Tair humide emprisonhd, et de Teau. 

Ce r^sultat est parfakement d'accord avec le petit nombre 

de faits qui ont dtd cerdfids, relatirement aiix causes gdnd- 
« rales du ddpdrissement des bois." 

IL Suppression duvmgrage. 

En supprimant tout-lt»fdt les vaigres au-dessous du faux 
pont, M. Seppinos met k ddcouvert la face des membres qui 
se trouvalt en contact avec elles. Cela pennet d'ailleurs de 
s’assurer a tout Instant slls ne sont ni mal lids, ni htis^s, ni 
ddtdriores, &c. 

Les travaux de radoub deviennent en mdme tetnps beau- 
coup plus fadles, lorsqu'il faut toucher a la membrure. II 
sufiit d'enlever la garniture des mailles dans la partie qu'on 
veut rdparer, ce qui est bien plutdt exccutd que de devmgrer 
dans une grande dtendue. 

La superfide des membres mise k ddcouvert par la sup- 
pression des vaigres est dgale k la superficie enlevde au con- 
tact dc Tair par le remplissage entre les mailles. Les incon- 
vdnients qui poiirraient rdsulter du contact des bois dtant en 
raiscm des surfaces en contact, ces inconvdnients ne sont dc«ic 
pas augmchtds quant k la membrure. 

Mais dds qu^on ddsarrime !e valsseau, Tair peut immddiate- 
ment frapper Tintdrieur des couples, ce qm vaut infiniment 

o» 
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zxii^x que de drculer avec lentaur par des mailles qui sont 
rarement desobstrudes. 

Observons d'ailleurs que les clefs frapp^es dans les mailles 
au raz des vaigres d’empature, emp^hent tout courant d'air 
de s'^tablir entre les membres du petit fond-; et iiN§aiimoins on 
convient que c*est dans cette partie que la membrure se con- 
serve le mieux. 

Le poids du vaigrage 4 tant considerable, sa suppression a 
sur le deplacement et la stabilite des eflfets importants que 
nous developperons, et qui tons tendent a donner au vaisseau 
des qualites nouvelles. 

La suppression du vaigrage permet de trouver immediate- 
roent le lieu d'une voie d'eau, dont Texistence est manifestee 
par Taccroissement subit dans les eaux de la cale. Actuelle- 
ment, au contraire, il faut d'abord deviner dans quelle maille 
est la voie; puis dans quel point de la maille : enfin, il reste 
la diiSculte assez grande de boucher une voie qu'on ne peut 
atteindre immediatement. 

£n prolongeant le remplissage des mailles jusqu’a la hau- 
teur du premier pent, ainsi qye nous le proposons, le vaigr^e 
entre ce pont et le faux pont n'aura plus cet inconvenient, et 
nous avouons qu'il nous parait necessaire de conserver cette 
partie du vaigrage. 

Mais au lieu de lui donner, comme le fait M. Seppings^ une 
direction longitudinale, je lui donnerais une direction parallele 
a celle des porques obliques prolong^es jusques au premier 
pont. Je ferais descendre ces vaigres obl^ues k deux 
metres sous la flottaison, et pour un vaisseau de 74 je leur 
donnerais seulement 11 centimetres d’^paisseur, sunsi qu'a la 
partie correspondante des porques obliques. 
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B^uite/ pour renforcer ce syst^me, je' consid^rerais les 
parall^logrammes que ferment ces vaigres entre deux porques 
olapques imm4diatement cons4cutives, et je poserais suivant la 
direction de la petite diagonale de ces parail^lograrames, une 
bande de fer ayant un d^cim^tre de iargeur sur deux centi* 
metres d'^paisseur. Enfin, cette bande fortement unie a ses 
extrdmit^s aux porques centre lesquelles elle aboutit, serait 
fixde par un clou sur chaque vaigre et une cheville k dcrou, 
vers son milieu. 

Sur ce vaigrage j'appliquerais la ceinture du premier 
pont et celle du faux pont, que j'entaillerais de deux centi- 
metres dans ce vaigrage. Chaque vaigre oblique, dans une 
etendue de trois metres seulement, serait done engagde inva- 
riablement a chaque bout par ces ceintures, et a son milieu 
par une traverse en fer. Aucun boulet ne pourrait arracher 
ces vaigres, et la resistance qu'elles pr^senteraient serait in- 
comparablement plus grande que celle des vaigres actuelles, 
qui ne insistent au boulet que par Tadh^rence de leur clouage. 
En effet, un boulet ayant assez de force pour vaincre cette 
adherence, s'il n'en a pas assez pour percer la vaigre qu'il 
frappe, la d^tache et Tenl^ve en Eclats. C'est ce qui nous 
explique ce fait d'exp^rience, que les bouiets qui font le plus de 
mal a bord sont ceux qui viennent avec une vitesse sufBsante 
pour traverser le bordage ext4rieur et la membrure, et s'amor- 
tir centre les vaigres. 

II est Evident que des vaigres presque droites et longues 
seulement de trois a quatre metres sont des bois de troisieme 
et quatri^me esp^ce, beaucoup moins chers, et beaucoup plus 
faciles a trouver que les vaigres principales que nous appellons 
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vcagres de Smimttion. Ce surcrdit de d^p^se occaskmn^ par 
40 mi bandes de fer aerait bien plus que ccmipens^ par cette 
dconomie. ^ 

III. Remplacementdes porques ordinairts par des porques obliques. 

Le remplacement des porques ordinaires par des porques 
obliques compl^tant le nouveau syst^me de la diarpente de la 
car^ne^ nous allons mamtmiant nous dlever a des considdra* 
tions plus g^n^rales, et comparer les avantages et les incon- 
vdnients de ce systeme, envisage dans les rapports de ses di- 
verses parties. 

Afin de mettrede Tordre dans ces recherches nous trai- 
tons s^pardment les questions suivantes, qui semblent ren- 
fermer toutes les rmsons essentielles pour ou contre les 
perfectionnementSsdcmt nous proposons Tadoption. 

D'aprds le nouveau systdme, le poids du navire est-il 
diminud? . 

La construction du navire est-elle moins dispendieuse f 

Les capacitds de la caie sont-elles suigment 4 es, et quel 
usage peut-on faire de cet accroissement d*espaoe f 

4®. La stability du navire peut-elle dtre rendueplus grande 
qu'elle n'est actuellement ? 

Les forces iatentes du vaisseau sont-elles augm^tdes? 

6®. La durde du vaisseau se trouve-t-elle pareillementaug** 
nientde } 

La i^lution des quatre premidres questions ne dependant 
que de calculs simples et faciles^ basds sur les dmindes de la 
Marine pour laquelle mi opdre, nous supprimons id ces dd-*. 
tails^ parce que nous sommes forcds d'abr%er cet dmft pour 
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le r^uire k T^tendue d'un mdmoire ordinaire. Nous nous 
Gontaitcms de dire que les rdsultats de ce$ calculs sont tons en 
faveur du syst^me de M. Seppings. 

Maintenant nous aliens presenter la discussion th^rique 
des deux demiers articles. 

cinqui^:me que^ion du § ni. 

Par U nouveau systSme, les forces latentes du vakseau sonUeUes 
augmenUesf 

J'appelle forces latentes d'un vaisseau, les resistances quil 
oppose k tout changement d^^tat, et qui ne manifestent leur 
existence que par le fait m^me de ces changements. 

Ainsi rinertie est une des forces latentes du vaisseau. 

La rigidity, cette resistance que le vaisseau oppose a toute 
flexion, est encore une des forces latentes, ou plutot le r^sul- 
tat d*une espdee particuliere de forces latentes. 

La durabilite est Texpression du resultat de ces forces, en 
fonction du temps. 

Pour bien connaitre la nature et Taction des forces latentes 
d*un vaisseau quelconque, il faut le supposer soumis aux 
forces ext6rieures qui peuvent agir sur lui, et voir comment, 
par la repartition des pressions et des tensions interieures, 
ces nouvelles forces se mettent en equilibre avec les forces 
latentes. 

La premiere des forces exterieures est Tattraction que le 
globe exerce sur le vaisseau : cette attraction etant directe- 
ment proportionelle a la masse de chaque partie, elle entr^- 
nerait le tout, sans mettre en action d'autre force latente 
que i'inertie, si le vaisseau n'etait retenu par aucun obstacle. 
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Mais lorsqu'un navire est ^ flot sur une mer tranquille et 
qu*il n^est pas soUicit^ par d'autre force ext6rieure que sa 
pesanteur, il se met bientot en 6quilibre, et les repulsions du 
fluide dirigees de bas en haut d6truisent les pressions de la 
pesanteur exercees de haut en bas. 

Si cheque element du vaisseau reposait immediatement sur 
la mer, il en deplacerait une partie dont le poids serait ^gal 
a son poids propre, et cet element du vaisseau n'aurait a 
supporter que la pression infiniment petite que le fluide 
exercerait sur lui. 

Mais comme il n^y a qu'une partie de la surface extc- 
rieure du vaisseau qui soit en contact avec le fluide, il faut 
que cette partie supporte de la part du fluide, une pression 
susceptible de contre-balancer le poids de la masse toute 
enti^re. 

Done premierement la surface ext6rieure du vaisseau sup- 
porte des pressions verticales 6quivalentes a son propre 
poids. 

Cette surface supporte en chaque point des pressions diri- 
gees perpendiculairement, et proportionnelles a Tetendue 
des elements de cette surface. 11 faut done regarder la 
carene d'un vaisseau comme une route dont tous les elements 
sont pousses normalement suivant des forces d'autant plus 
grandes que Telement est plus grand, et plus eloigne de la 
base de sa voute, laquelle base est ici le plan de flottaison. 

Actuellement le probleme general qui doit nous <K:cuper 
est celui-ci. 

Quel efFet les forces opposees de la pesanteur du vaisseau, 
et des pressions du fluide produisent-elles en se mettant en 
equilibre avec les forces iatentes du vaisseau? 
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Considerons d*abord la pesanteur et les pressions verticales 
seulement. Si Ton pouvait diviser le navire en prismes 
verticaux infiniment petits, ayant chacun pour poids celui 
de la colonne d'eau quils d^placent, chacun de ces prismes 
serait par lui-m^me en equilibre, il ne tendrait done ni k 
s'ecarter ni a s*approcher des autres prismes; les forces 
latentes qui s'opposent a ces mouvements ne seraient done pas 
mises en jeu. II n'y aurait dans chaque prisme en parti- 
culier que la pression verticale des elements superieurs sur 
les inferieurs. 

II n*en est pas ainsi dans nos vaisseaux; ni lorsqu'ils 
n'ont encore aucun chargement, ni lorsqu'ils sont arm6s. 
Pour decouvrir suivant quelles lois varient les diflErences de 
pesanteur et de d6placement des elements du vaisseau, con- 
sid6rons-Ie d'abord dans le sens longitudinal, et ensuite dans 
le sens transversal. 

Pour cela divisons le vaisseau par tranches verticales d'une 
epaisseur constante infiniment petite, les plans coupants etant 
tous perpendiculaires au plan vertical longitudinal, si nous 
partons de la pouppe pour avancer graduellement vers la 
proue, nous verrons que les premieres tranches comprenant 
le tableau d'arriere, la voute, une partie des bouteilles, &c. 
(parties qui sont toutes hors de Peau), ces tranches ne sont 
soumises a aucune r6pulsion de la part di| fluide. 

Elnsuite, cette repulsion commence; elle est d^abord infi- 
niment plus petite que le poids de la tranche dont le d6place- 
ment produit cette repulsion ; bientot la repulsion de Peau 
croissant par degr^s rapides approche de plus en plus d’egaler 
le poids de la tranche qui lui correspond. 

La Impulsion de I'eau croissant toujours, devient egafe^ 

MDCCCXtiI. P 
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au po^ d'une cmaine tranche jdacde ^tre la poitppe et le 
du vidsseau, an-dela de ce terme !e pmds de I'eau 
d6plac£e I'empoite sur le poids de la tranche. Si Ton part de 
Texti^odt^ la plus avancfe de la proue pour r^tn^ader 
vers la pou|^, on trouvera de m^me que le poids des 
trancli^ est d'abord infimment plus grand que le poids de 
I’eau ddplacee, que ces deux poids different ensiute de moins 
en moins ; qu’iis deviennent egaux pour une certaine tranche 
plac^e entie la proue et le milieu du vaisseau, et qu'en s*ap- 
prochant encore plus du milieu, la r6pulsion de Teau d€- 
placde r^porte sur le poids des tranches. 

Cette in^alit^ de poids et de repulsion met en jeu les 
forces latentes du navire et produit des efiets dont Texamen 
est de la plus haute importance. 

Puisque chaque tranche est sollicit^e par deux forces 
directement oppos^es ; il y a d’abord tendance a la contrac- 
tion dans cette tranche, et les forces qui s’opposent a cette 
contraction se mettent en ^quilibre avec cet effort. Nous 
reviendrous sur cette action qui s'exerce transversaleinent. 

La r6sultante des deux forces oppos^es est 6gale a ieur 
difference, et se trouve dirig^e dans le sens de la plus consi- 
derable* 

Si nous voulons connaltre Teffet de ces r4sultantes, il faut 
partir de la pouppe, par exemple, et prendre la somme de 
leurs moments par rapport a I’une des sections transversales. 
Cette somme sera la m^me que celle obtenue en considerant 
toutes les tranches qui sont en avant de cette section. Puii^ue 
ces deux sommes repr^sentent deux actions oppose qui sc 
font 4quilibre. 

I Que le vaisseau soit l^ge, ou qu'il ait son dhargem^t 
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c0in{^> Monies le^doimn^ ^es'iDan^iits 
s^t^4esiK^ons tc^esex^^o^sde hauten 
qne dans tous les pokits de la longueur du navire/fl ast sol-> 
lic^6 k se courW cn toumant vers le bas la concavk^ de 
cette courbure. Ainsi Tare des vaisseaux r^gne dans toute 
leur longueur. 

Le vaisseau n^^tant pas un corps parfaitem^ ngtde, cha- 
cun de ces moments aura son efifet, ^ la courbure que nous 
venons de ddfinir s’etendra de la pouppe k la proue. 

Mais ces moments n'ayant pas une valeur cemstante, 
on doit se demander par rapport k quels plans il faut les. 
prendre pour qu’ils soient m maximum ou un minimum: 
car il est Evident que pour {H'oportionner les forces latentes 
aux forces d6formatrices^ il faudra multiplier les moyens 
de solidity dans les premieres tranches beaucoup plus que 
dans les secondes. 

Soit X* la distance de chaque partie du vaisseau au plan ver« 

« Pour fadliter la compete intelligence de ce Mem<^ auz personnes qui ne seraient 
pas fatnili^ arec les thtories analy tiques, nous allons pioceder i la mSme recherche 
par la seule geometric. (PI. VI. Sg. 3 .) Soit Dk nne axe horizontal mene dans le vais- 
seau> depuis la pouppe jusqn’a la proue. Supposons la courbe Dbaon telle que 
les veiticales Bb, Aa . . . . i partir de Oil comprennent des espaces Aa bB qui repii> 
sentent le poids des tranches verticales du vaisseau. Supposons de meme que Aa, CB, 
pn^ongements de Aa, Bb, se temunent i la courbe telle que Paire A» CB re^ 
pf^taite constamment le poids de Teau deplacee par la tranche dont le poids propre 
est represente par Aa bB, Enfin soit oOtt la droite qui represente le plan vertical 
ptur rapport auquri il iaut que les mcMaents soient an maximum ou un minimum : 
esrimons ces moments. 

Os T burnt les centra de gravtte des rires DOa, £0«r, le moment des poids dn 
vaisseau {I gauche de oOtt) sera . . . Surf. DOo x GG'; et le moment de rean de- 
pkede (i gauche de Oe) mra . . . Surf. EO*» x rT : expressions on GG*, Tf re. 
prteitent ks ^stances de eO«r aux centres G et r. 

lid inohteiit de la Bxce qui tend k rompre k vaisseau dans k plan oOv> a gauche 
de oOtf par consequent aussi k droitet, est done 

• Pa 
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deal qudeonque pm pour plan des moments. Sdt tk T^pais* 
seur constante des tranches infiniment minces et parall^ies a 
ce plan> sdt dx le poids de ces tranches et 
le poids de I'eau qu'elles d^placent ; le moment total de ces 

deux forces sera. . . . 

i:.^(x).dr — a: 4^ (x) .<£r. 

et par cons^uent Tintcgrale totale de ces moments sera 

J^^x.p(x)-dx — ^4/ (x) 

D^apres les principes du calcul infinitesimal, pour que 
cette grandeur soit un maximum ou un minimum, ii faut 
qu'en faisant varier infiniment peu rorigine des x, la somme 
des moments ne change pas pour cela, en ncgligeant seule- 
ment les infiniment petits d'un ordre superieur a la quantity 
dont on fait avancer ou reculer Torigine des x. 

Soit Sx cette derniere quantitc, e'est-a-dire, la variadon que 
toutes les ordonnees horizontales eprouvent a la fois, nous 
aurons immediatement 

^^x . ^ (x) X . ^{x^,dx^ = 0 

Surf. DOo X GG*-*Surf, EO tf IT*. 

Pour que cette yaleur soit un maximuni ou un minimum, il faut qu*en preiiant les 
mennents par nipport au plan irN», parallele a oOv, et infiniment pres de lui la difie- 
ren^ soit nulle. Or cette difference est evidemment 

ON (surf. DOo — surf, EO«) -f | ON (surf. O on N — surf. Ow N). 
les surfaces OonN, Ow»N etant infiniment petites ainsi que ON, les deux demiers 
term^ de cette valeur disparaissent devant les deux premiers. On a done enfin pour 
condition du maximum ou du minimum des moments 

ON (surf. DOo — surf. EO») =: o, ou surf. DOo = surf. £««. 
ce qui veut dire que le poids de la partie du vaisseau a gauche de oO« doit etre egal 
au poids de l*eaa deplacee par cette partie. 

Dans le cas oh ON (surf. DOo — suif. EOv) est positif, ce qui est celui de nos 
vsusseaux de guerre, il est evident que le poids de la tranche do raisseau oONv etant 
plus grand ou plus petit que le poids de Trao deplac^ par ce^ tnuiche, le momeat 
pris par rapport a oOti est un minimum ou un maximum 
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Dans cette expressbn, chacune des andennes tranches ne 
changeant pas de poids, et 4(x) restent oonstantes, 
ainsi que I'cpaisseur dx de ces tranches. Seulement en recu- 
lant de Sx le plan par rapport auquel se prennent les moments, 
on ajoute la tranche dont (p (ir) represente le poids et (Sx) 
le d^placement. 

On a done enfin 

o=zSf{f{x)-^ix)}xdx=J{^[p{Sx)-i,{dx)] 

-f. (x) — >J/ (xj I d[r . ir. 

Mais si Ton observe que ^ (x) et 4^ C-^) deviennent nuls 
lors qu on fait x = o, puisque ces expressions correspondent 
au poids et au d^placement d'une tranche nulle, on verra 
que <p(Sx) — ^st un infiniment petit par rapport ^ 

<p(x) — iK**^)* 

Le produit ~ (^x) — ij/ (^x) j dx . Sx doit done dtre neg- 

lige, lorsqu'on s'arrdte aux infiniment petits de Tordre le 
moins inferieur. Done enfin nous avons pour condition 
du maximum ou du minimum des moments qui tendent a 
produire Tare. 

0 = (x) — 
ou 

o = SxJ^ ^<p{x) — 4^ (x)| . dx; 
fip {x) dx est le poids total des tranches que nous considerons 
/4/ (x) . dx est le poids du deplacement total des m^mes tranches. 

Done enfin cette ^nation de condition nous apprend que la 
somme des moments qui tendent a produire Tare, est un maxi- 
mum ou un minimum, lorsque le poids de la partie du navire en 
avant ou en arriere du plan origine des moments est egale au 
poids de Teau deplacee par cette partie du navire. 
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n^est plus fadleque de disfliiguer ies maxima 
dea mfotma ; sulvant en efiet que le termeii6gllg6 sera de mdme 
dgtieou de signe diii^ntque le moment total /C^(«)-^ 
4^ (x)]]x.<£r9la somme des moments par rapport au {dan 
d^termind sera un minimum ou un maximum. 

Mais ^ (ir) . Sx est le poids de la tranche ayant tx pour 
6paisseur, et de mdme ip (jx) ix est le poids de Teau d6plac6e 
par cette tranche, laquantite [<p ( 3 x)— 4^ (^)Il ^dx sera 
done positive ou n6gative, suivant que le poids de la tranche 
infiniment mince a partir du plan origine des moments, sera 
plus grand ou plus petit que le poids de I'eau deplac6e par 
cette tranche : de la nous concluons les theor^mes suivants* 

1 . Lorsqu^un plan vertical coupe un navire en deux {parties 
telles que le poids de chacune 6gale le {>c»ds de Teau qu’elle 
deplace ; le moment de ces parties par rap{>ort a ce plan, pour 
produire ou flexion ou ru{>ture est un maximum ou un minimum. 

IL 11 est un maximum lorsque la tranche infiniment mince 
contigue au plan des moments, a son moment propre dlrig6 
en sens contraire du moment total. 

III. II est un minimum lorsque cette tranche a son moment 
propre agissant dans le mdme sens que le moment total. 

Ces rcsultats, remarquables pour leur g6neralitc et leur 
simplidte, peuvent s’appliquer imm6diatement au vaiss^u 
divis6 par tranches paralleles au maitre couple, lorsqu'mi 
connait le poids et le d6placment de ces tranches. Nous 
allons en donner un exemple en dioidssant le vaisseau 
Anglais de 74 pour lequel le Dr. Young {H^s^te les demn^es 
sulvantes. 
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EipilSir^ mr la mer, d*un 74 Anglais ayant VjQ p. dt long sur 
47 >5 P- de large. 


Longueur prise i par 
tir dte Farricrc de la 
Eottaison. 

Poids des trandies 
qui correspondent 
a ces longueurs. 

Deplacement de 
ces tranches. 

Difference des poids 
aux deplacements. 

49 

■f 699 

— 627 

+ 72 

ao 

+ *97 

— 405 

•— 108 

SO 

4- 1216 

— 1098 

+ iiS 

20 

+ 290 

— 4^ 

— 119 

37 

+ 498 

— 461 

+ 37 

176 

+ 3000 

— 3000 

=: 000 


Pour repartir uniformement les differences positives et r^ga- 
tives entre ie poids de ces tranches el leur deplacement, k Dr. 
Young fait diverses hypotheses que nous aliens rendre sensi- 
blesparle moyen d'une figure gcometrique. (Pi. VI. fig. 4.) 
Supposons que la droite AO ait d*etendue, Ies-i7fi pleds de 
longueur du vaisseau, mesures a la flottaison ; que de plus 
on ait. 


I AC 25549*“ 

CE=20 

EG=55o 

GH= 6.6, 

KM5ri7.5 


|MO=:I9.s|AO : 


AE = 69 [Surf. ABC =+ j^’AfczziAC =5^49 = 16,3! 

AG=:ii 9 [Surf. CDE 108 A</5= AC+|CE5= 49 +10 =559 

AHr;iZ5,6Surf. EFG=: + ii8 ,A/5= AE+|EG=: 69 - 

AK 5=139 ^ — 

AM: 


Par ces hypotheses et ces calculs, ainsi qu*il est facile de le 
voir, les triangles ABC, CDE, EFG, HIK, IKM, MNO, re- 
presentent les differences positives et negatives, du poids des 
tranches au poids de Peau deplac^e; et les distances Ab, Ad^Af, 
Ar, As, An, sont ies distances respectives de Porigine des 
ordonnees horlzontalesauxcentres de gravite de ces triangl^.^ 

* n ett Evident que ces centres de gca^te sont determines dans rhypothdse que 
ABC, HIK et KIM, MON sont rectangles ; tandis que COE, EFG sont isoc^es. 
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M, DufiK sur la structure 


Cette construcdon dcmne imm^diatement pour condltloii 
d^6quU!bre ^tre les pressions et les repulsions, 
os=5 7t’**xi6,^‘3 — io8'*'x 59^*+ iiS'^x 94^— l34^5 

— »55’^x 144'.8 + t^^5• 

Par ce moyen les mres des triangles, diviscs en tranches 
▼erticales de telle epaisseur qu’on voudra, representeront la 
continuite des differences entre le poids des tranches et le 
poids de Peau deplacee par elles. 

Observons neanmoins que le triangle EFG, dont la base est 
de 50 pieds, ne doit pas etre isocele comtne le suppose le 
Dr. Young. Le sommet de ce triangle ctant le point oik 
ie poids Pemporte le plus sur le deplacement, ce point cor- 
respond evidemment a la position du grand mat qui se trouve 
dans cette tranche, et fait peser sur un seul point son gr^- 
roents, ses mats sup6rieurs, les vergues et les voiles qui en 

dependent. Or, le milieu O du navire est a = 88^ du 

point A: done Ao — AE = 88-— 69 = 11 ; mais le grand 
mat est en arri^re du milieu et par consequent plus voisin de 
A que 0. Le sommet du triangle CDE se trouve done trop 
en avant d'au moins 13 pieds Anglais, 

Observons encore que pour rendre nuUe la valeur des 
moments qu'il a calculus, le Dr. Young est oblige de trans- 
former la difference + 37 ton, du poids de la proue a son 
deplacement, en — 155 -j- 198 = 37, hypoth^se qui demontre 
Pinexactitude des donnees qui ont etc fournies a ce savant, 
Quoiqu'il en soit de ces donnees, servons nous des hypo- 
theses du Dr. Young, pourraontrer avec quelle fadlit 4 
peuvent s'appliquer les thcoremes que nous avons fait con- 
naitre. 



vaisseaux 6 fc, 1 13 

Repmnons les diflKrences ABC ca 7«, CDE j=5s — 108 ; 
EFGrrsitS; HIKr=— 119, IKM = - 155 * MNO=i 9«. 
Pour trouver les plans par rapport auxquels les moments 
des forces exprlm^es par ces valeurs sont en somme uii 
maximum ou un minimum, il faut dans la fig. cit^e mener 
des perpendiculairesi AO, telles qu'ellesinterceptent, a droite 
par exemple, des aires positives et des aires negatives 6gales. 
Et d'abord puisque CDE=:^ — 108 et ABC=7«, je puis mener 
dans CDE la droite Pp, telle que CDI^rs — 7a. J’aurai done 

imm^diatement EPp = 56, et par suite, DdE =; — : PpE =» 

36 :: </E' = (10)* : £/.* = * .fe.....E?=6.ioVl=8, 15. 
Done Ap = AE — 8,152*8 8,15 2=2 60,85. 

Maintenant prenons les moments de ABC et de CDPp=s 
CDE — EPp, par rapport a Pp nous aurons .... 
pfc=Ap— A6=6 o,85 — 16, 322=:44(,55.....x 7«’^=: +3207,60 


pds=zdE^E=sio — 8,15=: 1,85... X— 108 =s —199.80 

|pE=:2,72 X— 36 = — 97B0 

Resultat = 3207,60—297,60 


On voitqu'id le moment definitif est 3207,60—297,772=22910 
quantite podtive, et qui tend a faire tomber Textremlte de la 
pouppe. 

Si nous observons que les tranches infiniroent voisines de 
Pp p^^^t moins que leur d^placement, nous verrons que le 
moment produit par <»s tranches tend au contraire a relever 
la pouppe. Ce moment agissant en sens contraire du pr6- 
c6dent, il faut d’abord m condure que le mom^t positif 
2910 est un maximum. 

^ mmntenant nmis psmom aux trandies comprises d&pms 

Mncccxvm. Q 


ta 4 

Ejiia|u'«i 6; pniaque I’excis^a polds de cat^ tra n c h ea aur 
laar d6{dacemait £gale -f'l'S’*' > 108— ya ; 

n fast en cenoliire qtic je {mb couper le ttiangie J^O par 
line papendiculaire Qq telle qne EQg s= 10®— 7» =s jfi. 

En obsovant qne = i EFGsssj®, nous aurons immd- 

diatosent cette proportion, EF/'=S9:EQg=s86::Ef^ss(a5)* 
d'oilEq!=^==i9.5; et Ag = Wjf. 

Prenons la somme des moments par rapport IL Qq, elle sera, 

gfc =Ag— >A&=88,5— i6|=78y x+ yass-fsisS 

^ t=s Ag — A<fc=88,5— 59 = 9 g,s...-x—tc%=s — giSti 

^Eg=y =° 6^ »+ 86c=+ 834 

qbnj»^+dqx — ^io&’‘'-4-fEgxs6'’'s=.... =4.8430— 9186 

quantity dont la difllr^ce est positive et 4 gale k 

Mais ici le poids des tranches mfiniment voisines de ^ 
Temportant sur leur deplacement tend a courber le navire 
dans le m^me sens que ce moment : done les moments qui 
ag^ssent pour arquer longitudinalement le navire en Qj, k 
de Varri^e, sont un minimum, 

Passons ensuite anx tranches comprises defmis H jusqu'm 
M. Le d£{dacement de ces tranches Temportant sur k 
poids, d"une quantitc 6gale a 1 19 + J55, quantitc plus 
^ande que 7s — 108 4* il faut m condure qu*on 
peut couper le triangle HIM, par une perpendiculaire a ia 
base talk que ABC-f-EFG— -GDE — HRresso, ce qui donmb 
7 e~io 84 -ii 8 =5= HRrssBa. 

Nous aurons dans cette proportkm, 

HIK=i i9:HRfe=88::M =Ti:i‘:Hr*=is5x-^=ii;4 *<>,689 
d'ot Hr = 18,37. 

Done Ar = AH + Hr = 185,6 + 18,37 =» 137^. 
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Pmmm ia tomme des liionxems fsr imppm 

j^Br^elle sera 

K-f* 7*= 

ri s»^A—sArfs:i 57 ^ 7—59 =5 7®»97 -* X — fcoS^r 

^ sarA^Afsz 137197—94 = 43 » 97 «— X + 1 18= giZi,^ 
i#4fss s= 4,1a...- X— 822= — 337,84 

fin sommes poskivvs et a^gatim :=: 13948,70-^ 8866,60 

Ce qui donne en r^sultat d^finhaf 5.oSa»io. 

Ici, comme, pour le plan men£ par la verticale Pp, les 
tranches infiniment vo^nes du plan par rapport auquel ae 
prennent les moments ayant un pdds Inf^neur a la repulsion 
de Teau qu'elles d^lacent, le moment de ces tranches aglt en 
sens contrsure du moment totals ainsi la sonune 5.082,10 
est un maximum de momenta. II est Evident qu'aux extr6* 
mitis A et 0 la somme des moments 6tant nulle est un 
minimum. Voill done enfin queUe est la s6rie des valeurs 
fmnima et maxima des moment qui tendent a faire arquer le 
vaisseau que nous examinons. 

• zero en A I a 60,85 = ^ k tsj^gjszAr 8 176=:A« 

Minimum j Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum 

8 8 t I I 

O I X.910 J x-zff. 5.081,10 I o 

Le Dr. Young a calcul6 les moments de ss pieds en 3s 
pieds, depuis I'anidre jusqu’^ I’avant, et il a trouv6 la s6rie 
suivante. 

«P«j j »66iri jiSSpl liiiopt la 15a jaU 154 ja ai7«pi 

5 ,ooo[i .993,000 jz.8 i5iOoo|z.Z44,ooG|z.^5,oool4.6i o,ooo|i .875 ,oooj o 

Si nous comparons nos r^sultats avec ceux-ci nous voyons 
d^abord que a 88 pieds, la somme des moments indiqu6s par le 
pr. Young est plus forte que celle qui nous donne, a 88f*,5g, 
le minimum des moments ; ce qui dok ^tre en eflfet. 

La valeur que nous sYom trouvfe pour les deux maximum^ 
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est ptrmllemBnt plus ccmsid^raUe qt^ le^ rsilam qtd'^ 
avolslnent. ; 

3 Le Ehr. Yoijkg en calculant la ydleur seal maklmoia, 
(da deiTO^) tnnive quil a lieu par rapport ati plan qui se 
tit^e a 141^ f de Tarri^re de la flottaison: cette valetar 
ifim f<»te que la4tK)tre, diffiErence qui ne pent proyenir que 
d'une erreur de calcuL 

Efiectivenient si nous defcermlnons la somme des momi^ts 
^ 141^ i de Tarri^re de la flottaison nous trouvons pour r 6 - 
sultat 4 ^ 30 ^ tandis que le Dr. Young trouve 53^1 tonneaux 
qui agissent a la distance d*un pied. 

Pour nous conformer aux hypotheses de ce savant, nous 
avons admis qu'aux deux extrdmitcs de la flottaison les 
moments fussent nuls pour faire arquer le vaisseau, cela 
serait vrai si les oeuvres mortes du vaisseau n'avaient pas 
un eiancement a la prOue et une qudte a I'etambot. Ces par- 
ties tendent a s'abaisser par leur poids et parcons 6 quent 
Tare des vaisseaux n'est pas nul aux deux extremites de leur 
flottaison ; il est seulement l^aucoup inoindre que dans les 
parties intermediaires. 

J’aurais cherch 6 a faire Tapplication de cette -theorie au 
vaisseau de 74 frari 9 ais, d les resultats offerts par M. Mis- 
siEssY dans son Arrimage, eussent etc de nature a dtre 
soumis au calcul. Ce O^niral presente pour rcsultats 
nitifs du balancement des poids. 


Arricre. 

Avmit. ; 

Exc^s dtt poids sui 
le defacement 
Exc^s du deplace- 
ment sufle poids 


3 ^ 

2e ( I« 

I* 

ze 

mm 

¥ 

dor.ioaS 

. . . 

31.1056 

7t-*39 I • • . 

2^.401 

39^1849 

i 

215! 

57 ^ 1 1 88 


Or, il r^ulterait de ce tableau que la charge serait de i84'*‘,481h. 













|£[its /one ^ le d^idacem^t d^une part ft;^li£r faible da 
ajS^.a^pS 4a l*aittre» choses impossibles a ccmctiier^ 

A mdns de sui^ser que les calculs de M. Missiessy dif- 
fSx^t exlrdmemaiU de notre arrimage aptuel^ ce quin^a^ pas, 
^ <k»t voir que le pdnt o& les moments qoi tendent k 
duire rare exercent leur maximum d'acdon, est dans la 
tranche, avant, fort prds de la seconde traiKdie. 

S ron r^Sflechit que e'est vers ce point que commence le 
^aillard d'avant, et que finlssent jes passavants, on verra que 
ce doit dtre dans cette partie que la coque du navire pr^ente 
Ja moindre resistance a Tare, et par consequent le courbe 
d'avantage ; e'est done ce point qu'il faut fc^ifier par tous 
les moyens de Tart, soil en augmentant la solidite de la 
coque, soiten y accumulant une plus grande quand^ de poids* 
Nous arrivems done a ce rcsultat bien remarquable, et qui 
semble paradoxal, e'est que pour uniformiser i'arc et le reiv- 
dre moins grand, il est avantageux de ramener dans la 
position intermediaire entre le maitre couple et I'etrave, non^ 
seulement les poids qui sont le plus vers Tavant, mais une 
partie de ceux qui sont voisins du maitre coupie. 

Examinons maintenant I'ejlet general des mouvements qm 
sollicitent les deux extnemit^s du navire a s'abaisser. Cette 
deformation ne pent s'operer que par le raccourdssement de 
Ja quille et des parties inferieures du vais&eau, et par l'alonge-» 
ment des parties superieures. 

Dans chaque tranche verticalela somme des resistances pro- 
jdukes par cet alongem^t et ce raccourcissement aura pour 
expression mathematique les momaitsque nous avons evalu^ 
par rapport a cette tranche. II y faudra joindre encore ime 



9Mitt iKsdcm %m i%& i^g%e onR^ift rfeg i^ coMmetmp pm 
^nerg^ue, c^est ia jmaston horizontale et 4& 

Ymxi. Gette tendant k necoourar la ks |muv 

lies v&fbiemen du vaisseau, tend k rendre !'arc fkt» coniMfiNK 
Ue? ifeat ce qu'a parfaitement l^t Yolr !e Dr. Youko. Pul^fse 
lei piftka longltudlnales do vals^u s'alongent d'autsnt 
plvffl par Tare qu'dks sont plus ^v6es, et ae raccourdssent 
d'antant pins qu^elles scHit plus basses, fl faut en cemdure 
qu't tme certaine hauteur elies ne se raccourdssent id ns 
s'alcngent. 

fl faudrait des calculs immenses et des exp6riences nom- 
breuses pour dfkenitmer t Work|uement la position de ce poult 
de cliaque tranche verticale oft les parties longitudlnales 
restent d'une longueur constante, ma]gr6 l^arc que prend le 
vaisseau. Mais, sans entreprendre ce trarall, il est facile 
d'ayoir des limites suffisamment approch^es de la veritfi. 

n me semble que le plan de flottaison est ft-peu-pres celai 
qid contient les parties invariables dans leur longueur, ma!gr6 
i'efiet de Tare. d'une part, en efiet, nous supposons que 
la cardne enti^re est refoulfe, tandis que Toeuvre morte e^ 
tirCe pour s^endre, ces forces se balanceront sensiblement. 

Si les mat&Iaux dont est compost le navire 6taiait pai> 
fdtement combines et de plus avaient ime dasticit£ parfidte, 
ils exercerai^ une r6acti(m 6ga]e a raction ; ils repreti* 
draient ieurs dimaisions naturelles aussHdt que la cau^ per-* 
turbatiice aurait suspendu son action. 

Mds ces mat^aux n"€tmt qa1m|mrfdt^eiit dastiques, k 
vdsseaune repr^d qu%nparfaitement sa forme primitiire: 
il faut dom consider levakseau laMndme comme iss corps 
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^ intj^rfidte sans ifou^; lititbsnecm tr^ 
s£dle ^ ^ efficace. 

l/exp^nmc^ ^ vA d'acco^ avec la tb^orie, elte fa^ vmt 
dhaiigeant la <UstrUH 2 tl<m des poids qm U 

navire ; qu'en ajontant poids ou qu'en suppnmant 

qiielques uns des praniers^ les vaiiatioiis qui r^sultent de ees 
dSrangem^ts dans la vakur des qui font arquer te 

vaisseau, se manifesto par des variadons Uis aexi^Mm sur 
cet arc. 

ysd relev6 Vsrc d'un vaiss^u lorsqu'il ^ak encore d6mit6; 
^suite lorsqu'oR ettt plac£ son grand mdt, enfin apr^s 
qu'on eut plac6 son rodt de misaine, pins son beaupf6, et son 
mat d'artimon. Le poids du grand mdt diminua la fl^che de 
cet arc, mais les autres ixSts, places vers la pouppe et la 
proue, augment^nt onsaite cette mdme fl^che. Or ici I'eflfet 
des derniers mats est dd a la iiexiblllte longitadinale da 
vaisseau, tandis que Teffet produit par le giwd mat est du i 
la reaction de Telasdcite, 

J'ai fait des observadons d^un genre analogue sur le vais- 
seau k trois ponts,r^a5^r//la^, au moment de son entr6e dans 
le bassin de Toulon. Un bdtiment de ce rang tirant trop 
d'eau vers son arricre pour mtrer naturellem^t dans le 
bassm, on soutive la pouppe, &i pla^umt sous eUe un pcmton 
qu’on fait cmerger a cette parde. Cette acdon ^uivaat k 
jsiipprimer ime parde da poids de la pouppe ; et parcons^- 
quent a dimkiuer les mom^ts qui taKieat a {ufoduire Tarct 
aussi cet arc dimimie-t-il d'une manldre conskl^ntble p^idant 
c^te <^radon. 

Qaacra|md8^)i»i^.4empsquel^^^ tresfortqae piv^ent 
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les vmsemx k Tkistam de kiii^ laiKsem^fit pmvmiB&t dm 
vjolents quails avaient k supporter au moment de leur 
mlse a I'eau en descendant sur une cale rafHde. €ela cst 
yrai Iqrsque cette cale ne se prolonge pas as^a avant dans 
la mer, pour que le navire se met^e de lui-minie k Hot arant 
^ la quitter; mats dans tout autre cas la grandeur de Tare 
dde qu*i Textr^me difBrence qui se trouve entre la 
£stiilnition des poids et'des d^jdacements.. 

En efiet, dans rarmement des vaisseaux, les tranches dans 
lesquelies on confolt leur longueur divis6e, aug^entent toutes 
de.pdds cn mtoe temp$» mais plus vers le milieu que vers les 
extr6mites. A mesurequece chargement avance, le deplace- 
ment des tranches extremes croit d'une quantity qui se rap- 
proche de l^accrolssemeiit 6prouv£ par le d6placeraent des 
tranches du milieu. Les differences des poids au deplacement 
diminuent done de plus en plus vers les extremites; les 
moments diminuent pareillement. 

11 faut done poser en prindpe que dans le systeme actual 
d'armement de nos vaisseaux, leur arc est un maximum lors- 
qulls sont leges, et un mmmt^mlorsquils sent compl^tement 
armes. 

C"est pour diminuer la valeur maximum qu*on a soin de 
lester le milieu du navire avant de le mettre a la mer, et 
tmt que le vaisseau reste l^ge. 

^ Jjes perfectkmnements apport^s depuis quelques ani^s 
dans Tarrimage des vaisseaux, ont surtout eu pour but de 
diminuer la valeur minimum de Tare, celle qui a lieu lors- 
que le bailment est arme et prdt k faiie voile. 

D&s qu'un navire a comp!ett6 son axmement, aa dunge 
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gpdselkment |iar des c^ni^m^satiGpaj^amli^^ 
les immmts qm tendait k reproduire l^arc tc»i$ le$ 

joiua» et cet arc doit varier aussA. 

Un des perfecdonnements de ratrlmage, eat d'avom* plae£ 
vers les extrdmit^s^ la majoire partle des objets ccmsom* 
mables et dont le |K»d8 ne peut dtre remp]ac6 pen(dant le cours 
de la navigation. Par ce inoyen ks moments dlmimtent 
au lieu d'augmenter lorsque le vaisseau s'all^t. 

Ainsi, dans le systdme de notre arrimage actuci, les forces 
qui tendent a produire Tare sent a leur maximum aumoimsit 
oii le chargement est complete en c(»3sid6rafit ces moments 
comparativement avec ceux qui ont lieu pendant les consanH 
mations joumalidres des mumtions. 

Ici se prdsente une question Importante et dont on n’a pas 
encore tent6 de faire un exaraen approfondi. Quel est Teffet 
general de Tare des vaisseaux sur leurs qualit6s a la mer? 
L'arc est-il avantageux ou nuislble? doit*on cbercher I le 
diminuer, ou a Taugmenter, ou a le laisser tel qu'il rdsultera 
de la nature des matenaux employes et de la perfection ou de 
rimperfection de la structure et de la construction ? Essayons 
de repandre quelque jour sur ces questions qui nous semblent 
du plus haut inter^t pour le perfectionnement de l^architecture 
navale. 

Ainsi que nous Tavons vu |H*6cedemment, lorsque le navire 
est en repos sa partle infSrieure n'ai eprouve pas moins un 
raccourcissement, et sa partle sup^rieure un alongement dent 
Tefiet est^ i* d'almiger ou de raccourcir les fibres du bois, 
a® de ds^triure les assemblages de la charpente, g® de plier ou 
briser les dmis ou les clievilles qui unissent ks pieces m 
contact. 

MDCCCXVII. R 



iM M, sur k 

A les monies^ des fimes d&cmimtiloes 

jsenlkit, ^ efifetn atigmentait pamHemaH : msS^ SS tit 
^minii^ pas dans le mdme rapport lorsque oes mmoM 
^SmlniMsnt; paroe que les deformations iosnt noils vaKms 
dle^uer Vexxstmce sont proditits Sur dei cor^ impaifj^ 
ment eiasl^ies. 

Aifid lonsque Tare £ininue, les clous et ies cfaeTilTes $e 
redressent^ xnais trop 'p^; 1^ assemblages disjoints ne $e 
r^olgnent qu^an partie : exAn les fibres alongfes ne se retirent 
pas assez» et les fibres foulfes ne ^^eviennent pas \ leur Ion* 
gueur primitive. 

n n*y a done plus connexion IntIme entre les figments de 
Tcdifice, et ce d6faut de connexion produit des effets d^ime 
&iergie extraordinaire sur la charpente des vsusseaux. 

La non-connexion de ces elements permet i, chacun d^ux de 
pr«idre un mouvement libre plus ou moms considerable par 
rapport i ceux auxquels fl etait dans rorigine invariablement 
uni. L'ensemble de ces petits mouvements est ce qu’cai 
appelle lejeu de la charpente. 

Lorsqu’un edifice^a du jeu dans ses diverses parties et qu'rl 
est sollicite par des forces d^ormatrices quelconques, ces forces 
emt pour premier efiet de deplacer les elements de redifice 
sulvant les directions qu'ils peuvent prendre en vertu de lew 
jeu: ces elements n'opposent i ce premier deplacement que 
Wr force d’lnertie ; et la quantite des forces vives dont le 
systdme est anime n'est en rien diminuee. 

Mals chaque element, en eprouvant de la smte un deplaoe* 
ment fibre, acquiert une certaine Vitesse au moment oik il 
eprouve la resistance des autres parties^da ^ystdnie ; id y pro- 
duit un choc. 



tme simple pKssioi qaeJes^^naits 
^ ridlSc^ a|p«s»^ les ^ les autres pmir a'aloi^er m 
fer|<^our€^ nnit^elj^i^t; et commele cjiocai^maEi^ pto- 
&0^immeat r6nergle de la floit^eperturbatzice, on voit 
toi|tes chores %ale8 d^aUleurs, et les forces diformatrf^ 
xestantles mdmes, le jeu des pidoes doit sans ces^ augtnenter 
^ur produire dos etfito de pip en plus dangereux, 

Ce choc pst donn^ par ime vi^esse pour ainsi dire ms^^ble 
lori^u^il r65ulte de vanadons lentes exerc6es dans le chai^e- 
ment du vaisseau ; m^is il est rapide et violent dans les per- 
turbations produces par les forces de la nature. 

II ne faut pas appliquer si la structure d*un vaisseau les 
id4es qu’on pourndt se former sur la structure d'un ^chfice 
^tabli sur un sol immuable^ et sans qu'aucune force d^for- 
matrice vjenne ajouter son action i celle de la pesanteur des 
6I€nients de cet edifice. 11 faut con$id6rer le vaisseau lorsqu'il 
flotte sur une mer plus ou moins agitee, lorsqu'il est 
par des vents plus ou raoins forts, plus ou moins con- 
stants, plus ou moins brusques. 

Alors on verra que les moments qui tendent a produire 
Tare du vaisseau varieront, pour ainsj dire, a chaque instant, 
qu'ils deviendront m^me vem la pouppe et vers la proue 
altemativement positifs et ne^tifs. 11 faut done regarder 
un vaisseau battu par la mer et les vents, comme une espdee 
de reptile qui nage i la superfide d'une mer ondulce, qui se 
courbe et se recourbe it chaque instant dans le plan vertical 
de sa route, et s'avance en formant de la sorte une ligne 
sinueuse. 

Lorn m^me qu’on regpeterait Telastidte des Ikhs comme 
ime force quele temj^ ne pent point altcrer, ce.qui n*est pas, il 
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est fadle de voir qu’en divisant la duriSe des vala^iiX m 
Intervalfes 6gaax, le jeu de letir charpente, et parconsdqiiait 
Tare qui eit r^ulte, doit exoitre suivant une marche acc 616 i€e. 
Atasi, toutes choses %ales d'ailleurs, Tare des vaisseaux a«g- 
menfe plus a leur seconde campagne qu'l leur premidre ; 
k leur troisifcme qu*a leur seconde, et amsi de suite ; e'est aussi 
que confirme Texp^rience. Une premiere campagne n^aug- 
mentera pas Tare d'^un bon vaisseau de plus de $ on 4, centi- 
metres ; i! s^accroitra de 10 ou de 15 S la quatridne ou cin- 
quidme, et souvent cette seule augmentation du jeu de la 
charpente d^un vaisseau, necessitera d*en faire im grand 
radoub. 

D’aprds ces ddtails on doit voir que la durde des vaisseaux, 
toutes choses dgales d*ailleurs, est directement proportion- 
nelle a leur inflexibilitc virtuelle ou primitive. Or cette in- 
fiexibilltd est en raison inverse de la flfeche de Tare longitu- 
dinal. La durde des vaisseaux considerde sous ce point de 
vue est, corame on voit, en raison inverse de Tare qu'ils pren- 
nent au moment de leur raise a Teau ; leur construction dtant 
totalement finie, ou du moins dgalement avanede. 

Aussi les ingdnieuis regardent-ils comme un indice de la 
faiWesse de leurs constructions,Ta grandeur de I'arc au mo- 
ment de sa mise a Feau ; j^en ai vu plusieurs cacher ce vdri- 
table arc et le faire croire beaucoup plus petit quil n'dtait 
rdellement Mais un semblable charlatanisme est indigne 
d^un corps aussi dclaird que celui du gdnie maritime ; et des 
erreurs de fait, ainsi prdsentces d'une maniere positive, pour- 
raientdtre les; gerines de consdquences pareillement erronndes 
et tout-a-fait contraires aux progrfe de Tardiitecture navale. 
Tout en cenvenant que la flexibiUtd ^rtuelle des vaisseaux 



^ i ktnr dur6e, beaaccmp de ^[sarins out pem€ 

qu'elle leur jMrocurcat des quaUt^ nautiques et sp€dal©namt une 
plus grande vflbdt^ . C*eat dans cette persuasion qu*on a vu des 
Ibatiments chassis par un ennerai supeiieur employer tous les 
moyens possibles pour ddiler leur navire afin de lui procurer 
une marche plus avantageuse. Mais comme ils employai^t 
ce moyen, en mdme temps qu’ils jettaient ^ la mer tous les 
poids les plus ciev6s dont ils pouvaient se debarasser,.et 
qu^ainsi la stability Se trouvait augment^e plutdt que dimi- 
nu6e, malgrc rcmergement ; ils pouvaient, dans un gros 
temps, conserver la m^e voilure et m^me Taugmenter pour 
forcer de voiles. C*est par la reunion de toutes ces causes que 
le vaisseau pouvait acqu^rir des qualitcs nouvelles et prendre 
une plus grande vitesse sans qu'on fut en droit de conclure 
que cet accroissement de velodte Alt dfi a la deliaison du vais- 
seau. 

D'autres faits cependant semblent venir a Tappui de cette 
conclusion. On a vu des vaisseaux dont la marche etalt trbs 
mediocre dans leurs premieres carapagnes, en acquerir une 
superieure lorsqu'ils devenaient considcrablement arquees. 

Observons relativement a ces faits,^ qu'a chaque nouvelle 
campagne un nouveau capitaine faisant un arrimage plus ou 
mdns different, et cherchant a varier la difference des tirants 
d'eau, ces causes diverses ont pudonner a d'anciens vaisseaux 
des qualites inesperees. 

Je dirai de plus que si Ton cite quelques batiments dont la 
marche est devenue moins d6savantageuse a mesure qu’ils ont 
vielUi, le plus grand nombre des navires perd au contraire,. 
avec le temps, une partie sensible de sa velodte, , 

11 me sembk possible d*expliquer ces contradictions, au lieu. 
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duff mite. 

Les Bmaem vaissemx sur m ml tAsemi 

augmenrtaiion insensSbk 4e ayant ietii^ {dans ooupts 

d'apr^s les prindpes dors adopts, avai^t line {hxh^ bmi-* 
coup trop fine ; cette prone devait dcaic at^foncer fieaucotip 
plus dans la lame et ‘S*eaiergcr d'avantagse ausat^t que cette 
lame ^it yz5s€e^ alnsi les tangages ^taieot plus 4tendiis i 
chaque rechute de la prone; son grand enfoncement dansfle 
fluide lui faisait ^prouvcr une plus grande r^ardation d^ms 
sa vitesse, et le vaiss^u ne pouviit pas avdr une .mardbe 
excellente. 

Mais par Teflfet de l-arc le depkcement dimkiiie vars le 
maltre couple tandis qu'il augmente vers les extrdmitds. :La 
proue, d'abord tiop exigue,-a«gfnentait done peu i peu ses 
capacitiSs ; les d^fauts du batiment, qui tenaient k cette exi* 
giut6 devaient progressivement dimlnuer et la v£lodt6 ^'ac- 
croitre. 

Au ccHitraire, lorsque la prone -a jd^ja tout le volume qui 
ccMivient a iamavigalicm la^plus-avantageuse, Tefl^t de Parc 
^tant d^augraenter encore ce volume, le rend trop considera- 
ble, et la’marche doitdhntnuer. 

'De k'Tdsuite donc cette consequence suTguliere et rm&ar- 
quable. Cest que Varc ne peut itrefoDorabk qu*4 de mauvms 
vmsseaux et qu^il est contraire aux hms hUiments, Aussi 
maintenant que rarchitccture navale a'fait 'des 'pregr^s.sen- 
slbles on ne pent plus citer de ces bdtiments dont la marehe 
devient superieure avec le temps. 

II faut bien se garder de aoire que Paugmentidi^ du 
volume des extr^mit^s de la cai^ne paf l*e^ de Parc soit 



P^ 0C9^d^aMe« Pour un arc d’tm 
desol-in^tre^ par ^xemple, (et Ton a vu des vaisseaus: naviguer 
am im arc pli^ c(^i4irab]e encore) le volume d^a ]^oiie 
mkgmE^ A fius A too tonnaux; il en est de mdme da 
volume de la pouppe et le volume de la car^ne vers le maltre 
coup le dimimie d'autant On vest qu'une pareille augmen- 
ti^ion 6quivaut t on renflanent consid^alde de ces extr^« 
mit6s. 

& Ton rcfl&hit encore que les tranches qui s'eldvent par 
I'efifet de Taic, semt <^lles du milieu, s'^e vent beaucoup moins 
q«e ne s*abaissent les extrteiit^s qui sont le phis charge sur 
les hauts, a cause de la tonture g^n^rale des ponts, on verra 
que Tefiel de Tare est d'accroitre la stabilite : c'dtait done 
encore un grand avaittage pour les aiu^iens bdtisnents, qui 
generalement avaient trop peu de stability, 

Ces batiments ayant alors une excessive tonture pouvaient 
en perdre beaucoup par Tefiet del'arc avant que leur hatterie 
fut noy6e vers Tavant ou vers Tarridre. II y avait done un 
grand avantage a ce que Tare diminuat cette tonture, et fit 
cmerger la batterie vers le maltre couple ou sa hauteur au- 
dessus de la fiottaLson etalt trop peu considerable. 

Si maintenantnousconsideronsle vaisseau par rapport ases 
lignes d^eau, nous verrons que ces hgnes assez peu change^ 
:par Tare vers la iiottaison, le seront beaucoup plus vers les 
parties inferieures de la carene. A tel point que si Tare etait 
plus gi^nd que le J de la difference de tirant d’eau, ce qui 
n'est pas rare, la ligne d'eau tangente au*dessus de la quille 
^rait ia forme d'un oo alonge; elle ^rait plus large a 
Flivaiit et a Tarriere qu'^au nulieu, ce qui certes ne pent dtre 
lavmrabk^ la maicbe dubatiment. 
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Hus les Itgnes d*eau scmt pai^tes, plus cette man^ ten 
^uW6e par cette deformation, plus par cons^uent Fare am 
des effetiilperntdeiix. Cest la cons6quence i laquelte twm 
etions deja parvenus par des considerations drees des e&tsjdii 
tangage. 

Apres avoir determine linfiuence directe de Fare sur la 
marche progressive des vabseaux il faut considerer son influx 
ence sur leur roarche laterale ou leur derive. 

Si nous concevons le vaisseau coupe par tranches paralieies au 
maitre couple, ies tranches du centre etant emergees par Feffet 
de Feau, leur resistance a la derive diminue. Au contraire les 
tranches de la pouppe et de la proue s'immergeant, leur resist- 
ance a la derive est augmentee. Ainsi la resistance a la derive, 
au heu d^etre augment^ le phis possible vers le centre, est au 
contraire accumulce vers les extremites par FelFet de Fare. 

IK>nc Fare des vaisseaux a pour elFet immediat de rendre 
ieurs evoludons plus difficiles et plus lentes. 

Sans doute Faro augmentant le tirant d^eau de Favant et de 
Farriere aux depens du tirant d'eau du milieu^ la partie du 
gouvernail plough dans le liuide augmente en surface et 
peut en partie balancer cet efiet ; mais il en resulte t|ue pour 
'cfiectuer la mdme evolution, il faut faire d^autant plus de 
force a la roue^u gouvernail que Fare devient plus con^de- 
xable : ainsi k gouvOTiail et les timoniers seront d^autant plus 
fatigues que le vaisseau sera plus arque. 

n faut observer ensuite que la partie emergee par Feflfet de 
Fare aupres du maitre couple etant sensiblement verdcale et 
parallble a la quille avait la plus grande e^adte posriUe 
pour resister a la derive. Au lieu queues parties immetgeas 
yers la pouj^ et vers la paroue, formant un angle de fhts en 
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plus alga avec la direction lat^rale $*opp(^etit beaucoup moins 
k la derive. 

Concluons done qu'un second efiet de Tare est de diminuer 
la resistance totale a la derive. 

Si nous resumons les resultats auxquels nous venons de 
parvenir nous verrons que, 

1®. Tons les vaisseaux ont de Tare. 

a®. Get arc est k son maximum dans le valsseau l^ge^ com* 
parativement au vaisseau completement arme. 

5®. Get arc du vaisseau completement armd est k son ma^ 
mum par rapport d Tare qui r6sulte des consommations jour- 
nalieres. 

4°. La forme de Tare varie ainsi que son amplitude suivant 
la distribution des poids qui composent Tarmement. 

5®. Le point de la plus grande courbure, ou le sommet de 
Tare, correspond entre les deux gaillards par le travers des 
passe-avants, beaucoup plus pr^s de la proue qu'on ne le sup- 
pose ordinairement. 

6®. La durde des vaisseaux, toutes choses dgales d'ailleurs, 
est en raison inverse de leur arc primitif, 

7°. L'arc augmente beaucoup les capacitds de la cardne vers 
la pouppe et la proue aux dejiens des capacitds du milieu. 

8®. L'arc auroit un peu la stability. 

9®. L'arc ne peut dtre favorable qu'd de mauvais vaisseaux. 

10°, Dans les aulres navires il diminue la marche directe. 

11®. Dans tous il diminue la rdsistance latdrale qui s^op- 
pose a la derive* 

i«°. Dans tous il augmente la diffietdte d'dvoluer, surtout 
avec les voiles. 

13°. L'arc augraentant les capacitds de la pouppe et de la 
MDCCCXVII. S 
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ausL d^pens des capacitds dtt milieu^ diminue 
des forces qui tendent a augmenter de plus en plus am 
Mm la diminudon d*dhstidt^ dont cet arc est le signe visible, 
fait que le navire n'en est pas plus, pour cela, suscepdbie de 
a des ei&its tnoins 6nergique$, et c’est ce que d^- 
montre Texp^rience, puisque Taccroissement de Tare, dans 
une suite de temps 4gaux et dans les mdmes circonstances, 
oet acerdssement, dis-je, precede par degr6s de plus en plus 
grands, jusqu'a un certain terme oit Ton ne pourrait plus se 
servir du vaisseau tant il serait cass6. 

D’apr^s les prindpes que nous venons d'^tablir, il est Evi- 
dent que les vaisseaux raodemes ne peuvent que perdre de 
leurs qualit6s en s'arquant, et que tout moyen qui pourra 
tendre a diminuer cet arc sera pour ces vaisseaux un veri- 
table perfectionnement, ou si Ton veut, un pr6servatif de d6g4- 
ndration. Voyems done si le syst^me de Mr. Seppinos est 
plus propre que le systeme actuel a preserver les vaisseaux 
de s'arquer trop consid^rablement. 

D^s le commencement de ce Memoire nous avons rapport^ 
rexpdrience fondamentale sur laquelle cet ingdnieur a basd 
tout son systeme, J'avoue que cette experience n*est pas pre- 
sentee d'une maniire assez conciuante ; parce que Mr. Sep- 
piNGs, au lieu de consid^rer un charpente massive et continue 
comme celle des vaisseaux, compare les forces de deux 
assemblages k claires voies,run forme par des pieces paralldes 
qui fonnent des parall61ogrammes, Tautre par des pieces ob- 
liques qui forment une suite de triangles. 

Pour obtenir de Texp^ri^ce une conviction pleine et 
entibre, il faudrait faire Tepreuve suivante, aussi simple que 
peu dispendieuse. 



de$ vaksseaux igi 

Oi feraity sur une ^helle de lo ou 9 pour cent, deux 
murailles droites ayant un ^chantillon proportionnel k celui 
des vaisseaux. Si Ton adoptait T^chelle de dix pour cent, 
en donnant seulement quatre metres de long et un m^tre de 
haut k cette muraille, qu*on percerait vers le haut de deux 
rang^es de sabords ; on ferait Tune suivant le syst^me de 
membrure, de vaigrage, et de bordage ordinaires ; Tautre 
serait faite suivant le syst^me de Mr. Seppings avec des por- 
ques obliques au-dessous des batteries et des traverses ob- 
liques entre les sabords. 

Pour mesurer ensuite avec une grande exactitude Tare pris 
par ces deux murailles tenues verticalement et chargees du 
m^me poids, on lixerait aux quatre angles de la muraille 
des prolonges de trois metres seulement, ce qui donnerait 
une longueur totale de dix metres et produirait des fleches 
beaucoup plus grandes que si Ton n'etit pas along^ les deux 
murailles. 

Dans le m6moire approuv6 par I'lnstitut, ok j'ai pr 4 sent^ 
mes experiences sur la flexibilite des bois,^ j'ai demontre que 
les systemes de charpente composes de pieces d'un echantillon 
proportionnel, et charges de poids proportionnels a leur pro- 
pre poids, prenaient des arcs dont le rayon de courbure etait 
const amment le mime; parconsequent en chargeant nos deux 
murailles 10 fois plus que la reaction de Teau ne tend k 
courber le vaisseau, proportionnellement le rayon de cour- 
bure de I'arc sera rendu 10 fois moins considerable ; raais en 
doublant la longueur proportionnelle de la muraille. Tare 
est rendu huit fois plus courbe, et en accumulant la force au 
milieu Tare est accru dans un rapport approchant de deux 

• Voye* Jounitl de PEcole Polytechnique. 
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i trots. Done les courbures qu'<»i observera sur 1 ^ mnralles 

modules seront aux courbures modules comme : 1 ou 

cotnme i®o: 1. ' 

On sait que les fleches des arcs tr^s peu couib^s sont 
entre enx comme les quants des cordes de ces arcs ; done la 
corde de Tare du module ^tant le dixi^me de la corde du 
vaisseau m^rae, les filches des arcs pris par les modeles seront 
pour une m^me courbure cent fois plus petites que celle du 
vaisseau, mais le module ^prouve une courbure 120 fois plus 
considerable que le vaisseau ; done les Heches des modules 

seront les de celles des vaisseaux que ces modules reprd- 
senteront. 

Pour faire cette experience d'une maniere plus concluante, 
il vaudrait mieux, selon moi, donner aux murailles modules 
ime longueur simplement dgaie au dixi^me de la longueur du 
vtusseau, et charger successivement cette muraille de poids, 
1, 2, 3. ..10 fois plus forts que la puissance qui tend a produire 
Tare. 

Alors la fldche de Tare de chaque muraille module serait 
0,01 0,0s, 0,03.... 0,1 de Tare du vaisseau multiplid par J-. 

On aurait par ce moyen des fleches assez grandes pour 
^tre mesurees et comparees avec une grande precision. 

Si nous cherchons k produire ici des flexions jusqu'a 13 fois 
aussi grandes que celles du vaisseau, c^est que plus les flexions 
sont grandes, plus il est facile de d^couvrir les anomalies 
qu'eUes pr^sentent dans leur accroissement progressif. 

Au reste la pratique des arts nous pr&ente un assez grand 
nombre d*exp6riences irrecusables pour n'avoir pas besoin de 
recourir a de nouveaux essais avant de se former une opinion 
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sur le» r^aultats de celles dont nous donnons I'ki^e. Les 
portes d*^use, par exemple, sont fortn^es dans uri systdme 
parfaitement comparable a celui renouvell^ par M. Sbppings ; 
des madriers joindfs forment un premier plan ; un encadm- 
ment k pieces parall^les repr6sente la merabrure, et les tra- 
verses diagonales entre ces pifeces paralldles repr^sentent les 
traverses et les porques obliques. 

Si les ingenieurs des ponts et chauss^es trouvaient quelque 
imperfection, quelque d^faut de solidit^ dans ce syst^me, ils 
ne manqueraient pas de lui subsdtuer un syst^me analogue k 
celui de notre membrure bordee et vaigr^e; mais c^est au con- 
traire, parcequ'ils connaissent Tinf^riontd de ce dernier sys- 
t^ine qu'ils se gardent bien de Tadopter lines. 

II est essentiel d'observer que les porques obliques et leurs 
traverses ne permettent pas plus au vaisseau de s^alonger 
que de se raccourcir : puisque des pieces transversales sont 
dirig^es suivanr les deux diagonales des parall^logrammes 
dont la cale a sa surface tapiss^e. 

Remarquons que le vaigrage supprimd ne servait, pour 
ainsi dire, en rien pour empecher Parc du vaisseau, parce que 
la force de redressement tend elle-meme a produire cet arc. 
Le vaigrage du petit fond ne s'oppose done qu^au raccourcis- 
sement de la quille, et le remplissage des mailles, ainsi que 
nous le dirons dans un moment, produit bien plus ^nergique- 
ment cet eflfet 

Je ne parle pas des porques ordinaires, parce qu'6tant per- 
pendiculaires k la direction de Tare, elles ne servent en rien 
centre cet arc. 

Les vaigres depuis le faux pont jusqu’au premier pent, 
telles que les conserve M. Seppinos, ^tant vers la partie du 







yi^ m If# dirig^tobliqi^iiafil^iD^^ l^grc^M^^ 
ipiBnra pas subir de fiexkm^JNm q^^ttnues 
mi rdmi€es dsms le ssiia <k kurf fibres^ ^pe 
^I| |Mi cajiaW^ d'une r&^ftaiae% Jii3^m 


En&a, le temi^aage des mailles du petit fond s'opposera 
Jbl ^ jp^ effic aoemait racc^rdssement progressif de la 

- ^ eetle^ipfflrde. Fuisqne kBia^ce 

dcmt ;ef^ reiicipiissage est cba$$f <k d^6r$ en dedans des 
iBiffles Im doBiif ufie force ktente qui tend a faire aicmgar 
J|4}idile et redre^te le vaiis^u. 

^ Si Fm a scm deiioxder ans^i^t ajnres avoir ainsi chass^ ce 
r en^iiiss age, Fw exi^tkiiri^le^sdchant pas» iln^ se 

4 k diaipatle mt jea perntdetix* 


Q y a phis, longue le valsseau sera mis i la mer, les eaux 
rdpandues dans Filitdrkpr de k cak, celles qui par Feffet de 
k oqiiUafltf travets^xmi k bordageet par suite k m^brure, 
cerre meailmtre, et ses ^ces ftant ccmtigues ell^ 
mabxM A Hkspaee ^ & d%tdfe]^ forces de 

ampt^^ qiu pomrraletii arquer k vaiss^u. 

Notts poiuTOiis dbm ooticlure qu'en adoptant k systSme de 
M* S£Pvi2fos,airec k modificaticm que je |m>pose au va^rage 
entie k premier pont et k faux pont, 

I®. L^arc prinutif du vakseau sera B^ndre. 

#•. L'aocroissmanit prc^;res;df de arc sere momdm 
aiksi, ^ / 

eiitreles dlv#sea pard^'^ana 
cbarpenie sem {m^Umnee^ beamxHi|p mdiis cmiddd^ddk«^ 
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Akm ie mmvem systtoie Hsmit a im tr<is fasuo^ la 
soUdHe et la darte. ^ 

Si l*on rfefl^chit mainteiant que par les moyens d<mt 
avons d^mc^itr^ la possibility^ matbyinatiquementy en tnu^^ 
de la stability, le le^ se trouve rapproi^ du centre, mm 
qn^une partie des tnunbKH^ : veira qne non ^lemant las 

vaisseaux aoiuibrait plus de force pour rysister a rare, mais 
encore que la cause ef&daite de C€^ arc devient mdns consi* 
dyrable. 

Les vaigres par leur direc^n lonptudinale et leur grande 
longueur offitsit au fnemier coup d'ceil une id^e de sedkiity 
plus grande que cdles de iMifeces enchassdes les unes dans les 
autres et Isdssant de grands triangles vtdes aitre elks. Mms 
on sent bientdt le ckfaut d'une telk objection. lorsqu^OT y^. 
flychit que ies vaigres de la cale, au lieu de rysister ocHitre 
des tensions n'ont k s^opposer en gyrkral qu'a des contract 
tions ; ce qui mid Ikflet de kur ktigueur a peu prds nul. 
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X. On a new Fulmnaiing Platinum, By Edmund Davy, Esq, 
Professor (f Chemistry^ and Secretary to the Cork InstUntim, 
Communicated hy Sir H. Davy, LL. D, F. R, S, V, P, R. /. 

Read February 15, 1817. 

I. Introduction, 

7 r£ metals, as is well known, dosdy memble each other 
in tiKir physical and chemical characters. A chain of ana- 
loj^es connects them together into one class, and serves to 
distinguish them from all other bodies with which we are 
acquainted^ Hence, the observation of a new property, or 
die discovery of a new relation in any one of the metals, is 
a sufficient ground for extending similar enquiries to all the 
otl^rs. And though the same methods may not furnish 
equally successful results in the case of different metals, yet 
by varying the processes, some new truths are usually brought 
to light. 

The analogies that exist between the different metals, are 
in some cases nearer, and in others more remote ; but in 
all instances they are sufficiently numerous and striking to 
serve the ends of classification, and facilitate the progress of 
scientific discovery. Gold, silver, and platinum, were for- 
merly distinguished by the epithet nohk ov perfect metals; 
this distinction, though it no longer exists, was founded on a 
similarity in thdr physical properties. Gold and silver 
furnish with the volatile alkali, well known fulminating 
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compounds. Gold and platinum appear to be more closely 
related to each other than they are to silver, or to any of the 
other metals; though separated by a number of marked dis- 
tinctions, they yet possess in common, many points of resem- 
blance. They are both soluble in the same menstrua, and 
can only with difficulty be made to unite with oxygene, chlo- 
rine or sulphur ; and their oxides form peculiar triple com- 
pounds with acid and alkaline or earthy substances. From 
these analogies, and especially the last, it might be pre- 
sumed that platinum, like gold, by particular treatment, was 
capable of furnishing a fulminating compound. Since plati- 
num has been known to chemists, different attempts have 
been made to produce such a compound, but without effect. 
On the discovery of fulminating mercury by Mr. Howarjo, 
he endeavoured to communicate fulminating properties to 
compounds of platinum, by means of alcohol, but his trials 
were unsuccessful. I have to a certain extent succeeded in 
this way, and my attempts have led to the observation of 
some new facts. I have also obtained a new compound of 
platinum, analogous in its properties and compositicm to aurum 
fulminam^ and which, in consequence, I shall venture to 
designate by the term fulminating platinum. I have, indeed, 
already noticed a peculiar compound of platinum under this 
name,* but the term should be restricted to the new com- 
pound, on account of its superid# fulminating properties. 
This fulminating platinum serves to extend the existing ana- 
logies between the noble metals, and fills up a vacant space 
lin their chemical history. In the present communication, I 
shall endeavour to describe this substance ; but before I ent^ 
* Philosophical MagazinCi Vol. 40. 
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<m file detail of its physical and chemical properties, it may 
be proper to notice the methods by which ft may be pro- 
cured. 

IL Mfdfs cfobtaming Fulmnating Platinum. 

In die year i8i*, whilst I was engaged in experiments on 
i^me compounds of platinum, I obt^ed an ammonia suU 
phate of this metal, by treating sulphate of platinum with 
pure ammonia. On bcriling a little of the ammonia sulphate 
with pure pc^sh, ft became of a darker colour. I supposed 
it might have been converted into an oxide, but I did not 
exanune it On recently renewing this enquiry, I was led 
to the discovery of fulminatog platinum. 

The platinum 1 employed, in preparing the fulminating 
compound, it may be proper to remark, was in the form of 
thin sheets, but previous to its bang used It was dissolved in 
nitro-muriatic acid, dien precipitated by muriate of ammonia, 
and again reduced to the metallic state. 

The platHium so prepared was dissolved in nitro*muriatic 
acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the dry mass 
ihssolved in water, A current of sulphuretted hydrogene 
gas was then passed through the aqueous solution, till the 
supematant fluid remained colourless. The hydro-sulphuret 
of platinum, after being well washed and partially dried, was 
ocmverted into sulphate Iw the agency of nitrous acid. The 
fuknlnating platinum w»l|^repared, by treating the aqi^us 
solution of sulphate of platinum with a slight excess of pure 
amnKmla; the predpitate thus obtained was placed on a 
filter, and partially dried, so as to be easily separated from 
the paper. It was thon put into a Fioronce flask, with a strong 
solution of pure potash, and the ftiid boiled nearly to diy^^ 



ness* Aqtimitity of mtsr was ihm aidedt tli^ whole thrown 
m a and the solid matter, after being wdl washed* 
and drbd for several daya at die temperature of about sttsf" 
Fahrenhmt, exhibited properties, which wOl pres^tly be ^ 
scribed. 

In preparing fulminating platinum, it may be here re« 
marked, other alkaline substances as soda, common kali, 8cc. 
may be substituted for pure potash. And farther, it may be 
added, nearly similar results are obtained, whether the am- 
monia sulphate of platinum be put into the fixed alkali in fine 
powder, or in a moist or wet state ; whether the fixed alkali 
be immediately added, after the precipitation from the sul- 
phate of platinum by ammoma, or the predjatate be first 
separated and partially dried, previous to such treatment. 
In making fulminating platinum, (as is the case with aurum 
fulminans, ) circumstances may be varied to a considerable 
extent, without materially impairing its properties. 

III. Properties of Fulminating Platinum. 

Fulminating platinum, when prepared in the manner 1 have 
described, appears in the form of a loosely coherent brown 
powder. I have obtained it of different shades of colour, 
from a light brown to a dark chocolate, and even almost 
black. These varieties of colour seem to be connected with 
the agencies of the fixed alkalies, and the peculiar drcum- 
stances which accompany its formation. The fulminating 
powder seems to be of a lighter or darker colour, as the 

* The washings contain a little iulminating platimun in solution, ht whoi sea- 
traHzeii nitrous or oxalic add, a predsutate is ohtdned, which when wadted and 
dried, exhibiti iulimoatsag ^lopcdrti^. 

T» 
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quality of fixed alkali employ^ is smalls or greater^ and 
the process of bdfing continued for a shorter or longer time. 
If, after the addition c£ the fixed alkali the fluid be boiled 
down to diyness, the fulminating powder will be of a dark 
colour, and if the heat be still continued, It will be partially 
decomposed, and this efiect will be accompanied with slight 
explosions. The differences of colour observed in the fulmi- 
nating powder are not perhaps connected with any difference 
in its constitution ; at least this variety of circumstance does 
not appear to deteriorate its fulminating properties in any 
sensible degree, except in cases where the process has been 
carried too far in the use of the fixed alkali, aided by long 
continued heat. 

When the fulminating powder in small quantity is placed 
on bibulous or filtering paper, and gradually heated over a 
clear fire, or an Argand lamp, it explodes with a loud report, 
the paper is lacerated, and its parts violently rent asunder. 
A Kt of the powder no bigger than the head of a pin, or 
about ^ of a grain, produces a sharp crack, and makes a 
hole in the paper. 

One grain of die powder was placed on a slip of thin sheet 
copper, and exploded by the heat of a taper : it produced a 
report louder than the discharge of a pistol, and the copper 
was deeply indented, as if it had received the impression of a 
large punch. 

A of a grain of the powder was exploded on a slip of 
tinned iron: the lustre of its surface was tarnished, and it had 
the appearance of an alloy of platinum and tin. The same 
quantity of the powder was placed between two slips of 
filtering paper and exploded; both slips were^ierforated and 
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bcerated, but the greatest eflfect was product cm tte lowest 
slip. Tile results were analogous when the pow<iter was 
placed between two slips of thin sheet copper, or platinum, 
and exploded; 

In one experiment, 1 1 grain of the powder (containing 
tides of paper from the filter,) was put between two flat 
slips of sheet copper, they were bound together by strong 
copper wire, and to render them more secure, the ends of 
the upper slip were made to lap closely over those of the 
under slip. They were then put on the ring of a brass stand, 
on the floor, and a lighted taper was placed so as to com- 
municate in a gradual manner a sufficient degree of heat to 
explode the powder. In about four minutes this effect took 
place. The report was very loud ; the slips were thrown on 
a high table at a distance of several feet ; the wire still held 
them loosely together, but both were considerably depressed, 
and especially the lower slip, which in two places, to the 
extent of half an inch, had its parts folded, the one over the 
other. These experiments, though on a very limited scale, 
are sufficient to prove that the powder is capable of exerting 
a very considerable power, when fired by heat. Its explo- 
sive force appears to be exerted in all directions, but princi- 
pally downwards. By thoroughly drying the powder, and 
gradually raising it to the temperature at which it explodes, 
its fulminating property is very much increased. Before it 
explodes, its colour varies, and from being brown, it becomes 
almost black. At the instant of the explosion a flash of light 
is perceived, and the powder is totally dispersed. In all ttese 
circumstances, there is a very near coincidence between ful- 
minating platinum and fulmlnafing gold, and 1 shall again 



ham occatioii to mtico other points of resembb^ce in thar 

{mparti^. 

Tl^ imperatore at which fulmlnadng platintim 
appears to be about 400"* Fahrenheit. Whai It was jdaeei 
cm a surface of s^rcory heated to 4*0'*, it instantly exploded. 
When tte thermometer stood at 410*, a short interval elapsed 
befmre this efiect tcKsk place. In two instances I succeeded 
in exploding it at 400®. From some comparative trials, I 
found fulminating gold exploded in similar circumstances, 
but I could not succeed with it at a temperature below 406^. 
I am inclined to think, both fulminating powders, if dried at 
the same temperature, will be found to explode nearly at the 
same degree of heat. Under certain circumstances, both of 
die fulminating compounds appear to lose their explosive 
property, and to be quietly decomposed. This was dbserved, 
in some instances, when they were placed on mercury at a 
temperature var^g from 300® to 380®, and a very short 
int^al suffered to elapse before the heat was raised. It 
was not possible, th^, to explode them at any temperature. 
In odier c^ses, however, in which there was a similarity of 
drcumstances, both powders exploded. These results, though 
apparently capricious, or even opposite, may perhaps admit 
of some explanation. The mercury on wWch the experi- 
ments were tried was impure, and exhibited by heat a tar- 
nished surface, from partial oxidation. Hence, in the fore- 
going experiments, the fulminating powders exploded in 
some cases, as when placed on an oxidated surface, because 
the heat did not call into play any other affinities than those 
existing between the dements of the compounds. B^t the 
powder did not explo<fe in other instances; as wh^ in ccmtact 
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mth a surface of mereuxy, the affin^ this metal inter- 
fered, and it slowly formed amalgams with the m^aOlc part 
of the powders. This view of the facts seems to derive 
ad^tional evidence from the drcumstence, that in cases 
when no explosions occurred, the powders remained sta- 
tionary, and gradually acquired a whitish colour from amal- 
gamation. 

I tried to explode the powder by friction, and did not at 
first succeed, but on well drying it, and warming the vessels 
in which the experiment was to be made, I was able to 
explode it, both in a Wedgwood and steel mortar. The effect 
was feeble, and consisted merely of a few slight cracks. Ful- 
minating gold is much more readily exploded in this way. 
I was unsuccessful in my attempts to explode fulminating 
platinum by percussion.* The powder did not appear to 
conduct electricity, W'hen tried with a power of forty plates 
of four inches square, charged so as to bum thin iron wire ; 
but when the spark was taken from two metallic surfaces in 
the vicinity of the powder, a few particles of it exploded and 
produced a red light. I afterwards well dried some fulmi- 
nating platinum and gold, and when a battery of two hun- 
dred plates of four inches square was in good action, so as 
readily to burn the different metals, I could not succeed in 
exploding either of the powders. Fulminating mercury was 
instantly fired under the same circumstances. When the 
charge of a Leyden battery of fifteen large jars was passed 
through a quarter of a grain of fulminating platinum, most 

* I was wable also to exp!^ fulminating gold by percussion. I the 
attempt with both powders, in a steel mortar snumed before the Sre. The steel 
pestle was also warm, and the powders previously well dried. 
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0i ft mm dispersed, b«]K: there vnm a alight with llie 
appeatanoe d red light 

Fulminatirig platsRam is tasteless, and m^luble in mtar. 
It is not affected by this fluid at any temperature. When 
exposed to air m a dry state it acquires a little moisture, but 
this effect is veiy limited. Twenty-two grains when well 
dried at a temperature of about sia®, and made to expose 
a large surface to the atmosphere for two days, gained half a 
grain, but there was no farther increase on exposing tte 
powder for two days longer, and when gradually heated to 
the temperature at which it had been dried, it weighed 
twenty-two grains, as at first. 

I have not ascertained the specific gravity of the powder, 
but from the greater apparent bulk of an equal weight of it, 
as compared with that of fulminating gold, I conceive its 
specific gravity is less than this last substance. 

Fulminating platinum is soluble in cold sulphuric acid, but 
much nK>re readily so by the assistance of heat. The solu- 
tion is of a dark red brown colour. It is less soluble in mu- 
riatic and nitrous than in sulphuric add. There seemed to 
be a slight spontaneous action, and a disengagement of gas, 
when each of the above acids was brought in contact with 
the fulminating powder. At first, I thought carbonic acid 
might exist in the powder, and the manner in which it was 
prepared, did not necessarily preclude the presence of that 
substance. To ascertain if this were the case, or whether 
any gas were disengaged by the agency of an acid, I put 
two grains of the powder in a cubic inch, filled it with mer- 
i^ury, and inverted it over a mercurial trough ; half a cubig 
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indh of sulphuric add diluted with its volume of water was 
let up Imo the tube, but there was no disengagement of gas, 
the add slowly dissolved the powder, and the solutimi was 
of a very dark colour. 

Chlorine has no spontaneous action on the fulminating 
powder, but on the applicaticm of heat it is decomposed, white 
fumes are disengaged, a whitish brown sublimate of muriate 
of ammonia and a dark coloured muriate of platinum are pro- 
duced. The powder is not affected by pure liquid ammonia. 
This alkali may be boiled off from it without impairing its 
fulminating properties. 

The powder was not apparently affected when suffered to 
remain for twelve hours in a retort filled with ammoniacal 
gas, nor did any change take place by the application of a 
gentle heat; but when the temperature w^as increased, there 
was a succession of slight explosions, the powder was de- 
composed, and the metal reduced. 

When the powder was put into a retort filled with muriatic 
acid gas, there was a slight spontaneous action ; on the appli- 
cation of heat, there was a feeble crack, the powder was de- 
composed, w hite vapours of muriate of ammonia were disen- 
gaged, and muriate of platinum was formed, which deliquesced 
by exposure to the air. The effects were similar when ful- 
minating gold was treated in the same way. 

Alcohol has no action on the powder. When mixed with 
flowers of sulphur and heated in a small retort, the powder 
is quietly decomposed, and sulphuret of platinum is obtained. 

When the powder is brought in contact with phosphorane, 
a hissing noise is produced, the powder appears to be par* 

MDCCCXVU. U 
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tlaUy decoznposed^ and muriatic and pbosphc^ic adds are 
probably formed. Fulminating gold is aSed;ed in a similar 
way by phosidiorane. 

IV. CompositioH of Fulminating Flaiinum. 

Fkom the manner in which fulminating platinum was ob» 
tained, it was not. difficult to form conjectures conceming its 
constitution. As it was furnished by the agency of iK)tash or 
soda on the ammonia sulphate of platinum, it was easy to 
conceive it might be. composed of oxide of platinum and am- 
monia. The composition of aurum fulminans, and the ana- 
logies existing between this substance and fulminating plati- 
num, were favourable to this idea ; but the experiments I made 
afforded me more direct and satisfactory evidences on the 
subject, and confirmed the opinion I had previously formed 
of its nature. Thus, when the powder (previously well 
dried,) was put into small green glass tubes filled with dry 
mercury and exploded by heat, a quantity of gas was ob- 
tained, which had the properties of nitrogene; moisture lined 
the sides of the tubes, and the mercury formed an amalgam 
with the platinum. 

When the powder was mixed with quicklime, and the 
mixture heated in a small retort, it was decomposed with a 
few slight cracks ; a little fluid cond^sed in the neck of the 
retort; it had the smell of ammonia, and instantly rendered 
paper brown ; a little gas also came over, having the 
prop^es of nitrogene. The presence of moisture appeared 
to be necessaiy in the foregoing experiment to develope the 
au^onia; for the powder was mixed with quicklime, 
previously heated to redness, the slight explosions arising 
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from its deccHi{{K>Sftk>n were more numerons^ arifl && od<mr 
of ammcs^ft could not be perceived. When, however, a few 
drops of water were added to the mixture of dried quicklfme 
and fulimnating powdar, ammotua was produced by the appli- 
cation of heat. When the powder was put into a small retort 
vrith pure muriatic acid, the fluid boiled to dryness, and the 
dry mass heated to redness, the platinum remained in the 
metallic state, and a whitish sublimate was deposited in the 
neck of the retort, which, when collected and mixed with 
quicklime, spontaneously evolved ammonia. 

When nitrous add was boiled to dryness on the powder, 
and the heat continued, a quantity of gas was obtained, which 
appeared to be nitrous oxide, as it enlarged the flame of a 
taper and was absorbed by water, and oxide of platinum alone 
remained in the retort. 

Tlie foregoing results appear to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dences as to the nature of fulminating platinum, that it is a 
compound of oxide of platinum and ammonia. From the 
following experiments, I shall venture to deduce the propor- 
tions of its constituent parts. In the analysis, I employed 
muriatic acid and sulphur to ascertain the quantity of plati- 
num, and nitrous acid to determine the proportion of oxide in 
the fulminating compound; and the coincidence between 
results obtained by such difierent methods, affbrdis strong 
presumptions as to the accuracy of the experiments. 

Ezp. 1. Ten grains of the fulminating powder were put into 
a small retort with pure muriatic acid, the retort was heated 
over water so as to boil the fluid to dryness and decompc^e 
the dry mass; no permanently elastic fluid came over, except 
the common air in the retort; a grey substance sublimed, 

Ue 
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that had tte taste of sal ammoniac, and readily adbrded 
ammonia when mixed with quidkllme. The {iresence of am-^ 
mdhia was not cmly indicated by the odour, but by the instant 
production of white fumes wh^ muriatic add was brought 
near the mixture; and turmeric paper was immediately 
changed to brown by the ammonia disengaged. The bulb of 
the retort contained the platinum ; it was of a white colour, 
and appeared to be quite reduced. But to secure this effect, 
the bulb containing the platinum was put into a small Hessian 
crudble, and exposed to a dull red heat. The metal was then 
carefully separated from the bulb, and exposed to a full red 
heat in a platinum crudble, when it weighed grains =s 
7*375 grams. 

Exp. 2. Ten grains of the powder treated precisely as in 
the preceding experiment afforded 7.3 grams of platinum. 

Exp. 3. Five grains of the powder were well mixed with 
rather more than an equal hiilk of flowers of sulphur. The 
mixture was exposed to a dull red heat in a small retort, and 
furnished a black sulphuret of platinum, which when decom- 
at a red heat in contact with the atmosphere aflbrded 
S-TT g*^**^® =3 *^^75 grains of platinum. 

Now, according to these experiments, the first and third of 
which exactly agree, 100 grains of the fulminating powder 
contain 73.75 grains of platinum; for 10:7.375:: 100:73.75. 

Exp. 4. Ten grains of the powder were put into a small 
retort with pure nitrous acid. The acid was boiled to dry- 
ness, nitrate of ammonia was formed and yielded nitrous 
oxide gas by its decomposition. The retort after being ex- 
posed to a dull red heat contained 8.25 grains of a shining 
dark grey substance, which I have found is a pure oxide of 
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pladnum. ft b decomposed at a full reheat, said ykldsotily 
oxygene and platinum. 1 presume tins compoimd has not 
yet been desmbed ; an account of it I hope to have tte honour 
of shortly laying before the Sodety. 

Eip, 5. Ten grains of the powder, after being decomposed 
by the agency of nitrous acid, as in the preceding expeiiment, 
afforded 8.5 grains of dark grey oxide of platinum. But a 
little of it appeared to be damp ; It was put into a small dry 
retort and exposed to a dull red heat ; nitrous add vapour 
appeared in the neck of the retort, but no gas was expelled. 
Whilst the retort was yet warm the bulb was taken oflF, and 
the oxide when carefully collected weighed 8.a5 grains. 
From the two last experiments it appears that 100 grains of 
the fulminating powder contain 8^.5 grains of oxide of pla- 
tinum, for 10 : S.25 ; : 100 : 82.5. 

In one experiment in which I decomposed the dark grey 
oxide of platinum at a full red heat, 10 grains afforded me 
8.82 grains of platinum. In another instance, 7 grains of the 
oxide yielded 6.187 grains of platinum. If the mean of these 
experiments be taken, 100 grains of the oxide will contain 
88.5 platinum 
11.7 oxygene 

100.0 

If the results obtained in the five preceding experiments 
be compared ivith the subsequent ones on the composition of 
the grey oxide of platinum, they lead to the conclusion, that 
the platinum in the fulminating powder is in the same state 
of oxidatiem as the oxide directly procured from the powdier 
by the agency of the nitrous add. There is indeed a slight 
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in a»n|positioii of the oxide, as Sliced from 
the experiments with die niOrous and muriatic acids, compared 
wkli th<^e m the immediate decomposition the oxiife by 
heat. But as this diSerence is only about i per cent, of oxy- 
gr^tter by the latter than the fcamer methods, tlmre 
can be no ground to suppose the state of oxidation difieimt 
m either case. 

The quantity of platinum and of oxygene, or of oxide of 
jdatmum, in the ftdminating compound, having been deter- 
xmned, it r^ained to ascertain the proportion of ammonia in 
the powder. With this object in view, I made a number of 
experiments on the decxDmposition of the powder by the 
agency of heat in close vessels. I first used small green 
glass retorts containing the powder and filled with recently 
boiled mercury; but I found in two trials the retorts would 
not stand the shock from a single grain, but snapped oflF at 
the neck at the instant of the explosion, owing perhaps to the 
principal explosive force being directed downwards. I then 
had recourse to straight tubes, varying in length from nine to 
eighteen inches, and in diameter of bore from one-third to 
half an inch. The quantity of the powder I used in these tubes 
was from h^lf a grain to two grains. The experiments^were 
made in this way : the powder being placed in the tube, it 
was held in an oblique direction, and filled with dry mercury, 
so that when inverted in a vessel of mercury, all the powder 
remained nearly at the top of tte tube. The tube was th^ 
fastened to a brass stand, in an inclined position, and heat 
suffid^t to explode the powder was communicated by means 
of red hc^ balls, cu: by a spirit lamp* lu a number of trials 
made in this way there was no instance in which the whole 
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of the powdh^ exploded at once; it went off at int^als, as 
Us particles reached the proper temperature, without pn> 
dudng much noise, though the gas generated was driv«i 
do¥m the tubes with sufiBcient violence to force, in most 
cases, some of the powder out of the tubes. This mode of 
operating seemed to promise more accurate results than any 
c^er that occurred to me. The products, in cases when the 
tubes did not break, were the same, viz. a quantity of gas, 
aqueous moisture, and platinum in alloy with mercury. But 
the quantity of gas varied in most instances, owing to tl^ 
difficulty of exploding the whole of the powder. In two 
cases, however, I obtained corresponding results. In one of 
these experiments a grain of the powder, after being dried at 
about 218^, and decomposed in contact with dry mercury^ 
afforded o.i 8 of a cubic inch of gas; in the other, half a 
grain of the powder furnished, under similar circumstances, 
0.09 of a cubic inch of gas. But in both of these experi- 
ments, it is proper to remark, a minute portion of the powder 
had been thrown out of the tubes by the explosions. This 
was evident on inspecting the surface of the mercury, and 
from the slight explosions which took place when a heated 
iron was brought near. 

Though the preceding experiments could furnish no data 
for determining the exact proportion, they might at least 
afford approximations to the true quantity of ammonia in the 
fulminating powder; and this consideration induced me to 
examine the gas I procured with some attention. ! shall 
briefly state the particulars cff one examination of dMs kind, 
flie barometer being at 30®, and the thermometer at 60^. The 
permanent gas obtained from one gram of the fulnHfiating 
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powder^ wb^ standing over mercury^ occnj^ o«t8 of a 
cuKc inch. When it was transferred to pure water and agi- 
tated, it diminished to 0.15 of a cubic inch. An equal volume 
of pure nitrous gas being added to the 0.15, there was no 
sensible diminution. After the nitrous gas had been absorbed 
by a fresh solution of green sulphate of iron, the residual gas 
immediately extinguished a lighted taper. These experi- 
ments corresponded with others I had previously made, and 
they all seemed to prove that the gas produced during the 
decomposition of the fulminating powder is for the most part 
niirogene. The appearance of gas absorbable by water, was 
at first rather unexpected. I supposed this gas might be 
ammonia, and this opinion acquired additional probability 
from calculations derived from the results of my experiments ; 
but I soon convinced myself from actual trials, that ammo- 
niacal gas is disengaged during the decomposition of fulmi- 
nating platinum by heat 

I attempted to explode five grains of the powder in a strong 
green glass tube, two feet in length, and two-thirds of an 
inch in diameter of bore. I succeeded in exploding a suffi- 
-cient quantity of the powder to furnish a half cubic inch of 
gas ; but in cooling, the tube cracked and the mercury fell. 
I Immediately examined the tube. The space occupied by 
the gas was lined with a thin coat of moisture. The odour 
of ammonia was very perceptible in the tube, and turmeric 
paper was changed to brown by the moisture in it. 

The fact of the disengagement of ammoniacal gas on 
exploding the powder, seems also to be proved by a very 
simple ets^periment I made. I put a little of the powder in the 
c^tre of a tube about aghteen inches in length. I opened 
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a bc^le ^’^rc^ muriatic add, and placed It at the open end 
dPtbetube. I then exploded the powder by the heat of ^e 
sfMiftlainp; attiieinstantoftheexplosaon, aquantityofteise 
white vapour, like muriate of ammonia, made its appearance. 

Tli^ eifiscts are similar, when aurum fulminans is treated 
in the same way. I have motioned the appearance erf mds- 
ture In cases when fulminating platinum was exploded in 
close vessels, after being well dried ; and it is proper to state, 
that the uniform exhibition of water in such drcumstances^ 
in much greater quantity than could be formed in the expe- 
riments, leads to the ccmclusien that this fluid is one of its 
constituent parts. 

From the statements that have been made, it appears that 
fulminating platinum is a triple compound, consisting of oxide 
of platinum, ammonia, and water. The experiments already 
detailed seem to prove that 100 grains of the powder contain, 
r platinum - 73.75 

Of joxygene - 8.75 

^ammonia and water 17.50 

100,00 


or of 


oxide of platinum 
ammonia and water 


82.5 

175 


100.0 


Apjuroximations to the respective quantities of ammemia 
and water, in 100 grains of fulminating platmum, may be 
gained from calculations made on the results furnished in one 
of the j^^vious experiments given in detril. In the expert- 
MDcccxvn. X 
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ment to which I allude, mie gram the powder afforded 
o.xS of a cubic Inch of gas, oas of which had die {ircqieirdes 
of nltit^ene, and o.og appeared to be ammmihu This, how* 
ever, is not to be considered as the true quantity that a gr^ 
would yield, for reasons already stated ; but even on diis 
calculation, too grans of the powder would furnish 15 culric 
inches of nitrogene, and g of ammonia. 

15 cubic inches of nitrogene weigh about 44a grs. and require 
4 s cub.in,ofbydrogene{toformammonia)i.oi 

3 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas 0,54 

5.97 of ammonia in 

100 grains of the powder^^ calculating only from the quantity 
of gas actually obtained, without taking into account the 
quantity of ammoniacal gas absorbed by the water present, 
which must have been saturated with this gas. The water 
arose fiom two sources ;~it formed a constituent part of the 
powder, and it was generated from its elements during the 
explosimi. The quantity of water formed would be 8.66 
grains. The 1.01 grain of hydrogene would require for this 
purpose 7.65 grains of oxygene.* I found that SJ grains of 
water absorbed about one grain of ammoniacal gas, the 
thomometer being at 66®, and barometer at 30®; consequently, 
the 8.66 grains of water generated from 100 grains of the 
powder, would take up rather more than a grain of ammcmia. 
And if we suppose the water contained in the powder to 
ammint to about 8| per cent, (and it can scarcely be more,) 

* In estimsti^ die weights of the respective gases, add ^ pi op n r ti «is is which 

they comhine, X have adopted the statements ef ^ HtrumiLr Vayt in his ** Sie- 
nents of Chemical Fhilosc^l^.** 
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this <|iisi^gr woidd also abscsl) something mojne than a gfain 
alkali. 

Hence, to the quantity of ammonia already obtained fipm 
calculatmns <krived from an acmial expmim^t, via.- 
grains per cent., which in round numbers may be called 6 
gr^s per cent., we must adds grains per c^t. for the alkali 
abscabed by the water present; and nuking a slight allow* 
ance fta* defidendes arimng from the minute portion of the 
powder that escaped decomposttimi in the expmment on 
wluch these calculations are founded, I do not think the 
ammonia in the powder can be estimated at less than 9 grains, 
and the water at grains per cent. 

On these estimates, 100 grains* of platinum 

will ccmsist of oxide of platinum 8**5 
Ammonia • 9.0 

Water - . - 8.5 

100.0 

V. Theory of the famuUion and decomposition of Fulmmatif^ 
Platinum^ 

From the statements made in die preceding pages, fulim* 
nating platinum appears to be composed of oxide of platinum, 
ammonia, and water. It is formed, as has already be^ stated, 
in cases when the miimonia*suiphate platinum is boiled in 
a solution of fixed alkali. The theory of its formation is 
appar^tly simple, and is founded on the superior j^Smty of 
the fixed alkalies, wer ammcmia azul oxWe of platinum, for 
sulphuric add. Am exammation of the drcumstances cmi- 

Xs 
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meted with the formatiem and <kaHxipositioii of the 
natmg powder will, I presume, prove the correctness of this 
opinbn. 

Wh^ the triple compound of oxide of platmum, sulphuric 
add and ammonia, is boiled in a solutbn of potash or soda, 
some ammonia is expelled, fulminating platinum is formed, 
and the reddual fluid affords a copious white precipitate, 
with the soluble salts of barytes and lead ; and if it is evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness, crystals of sulphate of potash or 
soda are obtained. Th^ results appear to be connected 
with the follovdng changes. The triple compound is decom- 
posed, its sulphunc add unites with the fixed alkali, the 
ammonia it contains being in greater quantity than can com- 
bine with the oxide of platinum, is in part expelled; the 
remainder enters into a more intimate umon with the oxide, 
and thus fulminating platinum is formed. 

In the decomposition of fulminating platinum by heat in 
clo^ vessels, nitrogene and ammoniacal gases, platinum and 
water appear to be the only products ; and these results cor- 
respond with those derived from the agencies of muriatic 
and nitrous adds on the powder. 

Fn>m the dose analogy that exists between fulminating 
platinum and fulminating gold in their properties and oonsti- 
tstion, they must be regarded as belonging to the same dass 
of bo^es, and the theory which explains in a satisfactory 
manner the decomposition and fulmii^tion of tiie latter, will 
likewise serve to account for similar changes in the former. 
Whilst the composition of fulminating gold was unknown, 
various explanations as to the cause of its explosive properties 
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were given by the early ch^tsts ; but they were in general, 
as might have been expected, so vague, and ^ obscurely de- 
veloped, as to be at best but unintelligible enigmas. Tlie 
researdi^ of Beegman fully exposed and refuted all pre- 
vious o|^ions on the subject, and led to just inews concerning 
the nature of aurum fulminans. He stated it to be composed 
of calx of gold and volatile alkali, and he referred its fulmi- 
nation to the decomposition of the alkali, and the great report 
and violent explosion to a copbus and instantaneous eruption 
of elastic fluid violently striking the air.* The theory of its 
decomposition was explained by M. Berthoulet in a still 
more satisfactory manner, when the composition of ammonia 
was discovered. On this theory, when the fulminating gold 
is exploded, ammonia is decompose, its hydrog^e unites to 
the oxygene of the oxide to form water, the gold is reduced, 
and nitrogene gas disengaged. The sudden expansion of the 
air and vapour generated in the process, are circumstances 
connected with the detonation. The decomposition of ful- 
mbating platinum admits of a similar explanation ; but with 
the changes already enumerated, we must connect the disen- 
gagement of ammoniacal gas, and the instantaneous conver- 
sion of the water of composition in the fulminating powder 
into steam, and these effects are probably intimately connected 
with the exhibition of its fulminatmg properties. 

• Phjrsiatl and Chemical Essays, Vol. 11 . 
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XI. On the parallax of the Jtxed stars. By John P<md, JEff. 

Astronomer Rcyal, F. R. S. 

Read February «o, 1817. 

It is now very generally known to astronomers, that, for 
several years past. Dr. Brinkley, with the eight feet drcle 
of Ae Observatory at Dublin, has constantly observed a perio- 
dical deviation of several fixed stars from their mean places; 
wMch strongly indicates the existence of an annual parallax 
in those stars. The magnitude and perfection of the instru- 
ment, the regular continuation of the same result without 
exception, during a period of several years, and above all, the 
judidous reflections of Dr. Brinkley, and his unprejuificed 
statement of every objection that might be supposed to occur, 
s^m to leave but little doubt upon the subject. Thus much 
at least is certain, that the observed discordance arises from 
some very permanent cause, and is totally distinct from what 
has usually been termed error of observation. 

The deviation from the mean place resulting from the 
supposed parallax being a very small quantity (nev«r ex- 
ceeding a single second). Dr. Brinkley was naturally 
dedrous that the result of his observations should be ccai- 
firmed by other astrcmomers. Few, however, are fortunate 
enough to possess instruments suffidoitly accura:^ either to 
confirm or confute the hypothesis above stsded. 

The mural drcle at the Royal Ohsorvatmry, erected m die 
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year l8ia» was supposed to be well adapted to tins species of 
invesdgaticHi, and^ 1 confess, I expected to find the e%cts of 
parallax in Dr. BaiNKtEY's stars, and perhaps in some 
others, almost as decidedly as the e&cts of abmation and 
nuuticxi. 1 soon however found (what indeed if I had suf- 
ficiently reflected on the subject, I ought to have foreseen)* 
that this instrument (at least in tiius manner in which 1 em* 
ploy it) is not so exactly adapted to the purpose as might at 
first be supposed. My principal object was to obtain the 
mean places of a certain number of stars, with the greatest 
precision that the nature of the Instrument admitted. I there- 
fore availed myself of the principles of its construc^n, to 
give every possible variety to my observations, by bringing 
a new system of divisions to bear upon those stars. The 
efiect of parallax was necessarily involved in these dhanges; 
and, though I certainly did expect that under all these disad- 
vantages a parallax so considerable as that assumed by Dr. 
Brinkley, would have become very apparent, yet, upon not 
finding it, I did not think it by any means fair to infer its 
non-existence, more particularly as the discordances I really 
did meet with, were very universally in favour of parallax. 

Finding, therefore, that I could not elucidate this question 
in a perfectly satisfactory manner without dedicating the dr- 
cle entirely to this investigation, 1 rather directed my atten- 
flan to contrive some oti^r instruments which might be 
employed exclurively to this object 

At the last visitation, 1 proposed that two or more tele- 
scopes should be fixed to stone |ners, and directed to the par- 
ticular stars whc»5e parallax was suspected ; that each tdiemope 
should be^ fumisl^ with a mkroiiietar, by which the star 
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could be a>inpam! with others passing through the same 
field. This suggestion was approved of by the visitors, and, 
till a proper building can contrived and erects, I have 
fixed two ten feet telescopes, one on the circle pier directed 
to a Aquilas, and one on the quadrant pier directed to a Cygni, 
and with these temporary instruments I am about to com- 
menoe a series of observations. 

The advantages I presume those instruments to possess 
are, length of radius ; great steadiness, and simplicity of con- 
structkm ; and being used only for a few select observations, 
these few are more likely to be made with extreme care. 

Although, for the reasons above stated, I was unable to 
devote th^ mural circle entirely to the investigation of 
parallax, yet during the summer of 1813, and the followmg 
winter, I was induced to continue the telescope in the same 
position, with the view of examining any changes that might 
occur indicative of parallax, or any other irregularity. During 
dijs period, the three principal stars ob^rved by Dr. Brink- 
ley {« Lyras, a Aquilae, a Cygni) arrive at their maximum and 
minimum of parallax ; as far, therefore, as the observations 
of <me. single year can be supposed to have any weight, these 
sean, 1 think, to be as good as ever may reasonably be 
expected to be made with the same instrument. 

The object of the present cmnmunication is to submit the 
resailt of these observations to the Society; and whatever 
remarks I may be induced to make on the discordances be- 
tween Dr. Brinkley's observations and my own, I hope, 
wUl be considered rather in the light of suggesticms, aris- 
ing from circumstances obviously presetting themselves to 
4>ir notice, than as arguments to decide a qt^stion, wMch 
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I ansdously wish te> ke^ often §ot t&tum experiment and 
invearigation. 

The question of pamlimc in a diemeiacal pc^t of riew^ is 
scarcely of miy itBpoitaace^it la In iBsctcmeof mere curk^y. 
The motk>n of the eardb has imig since ceased ta> be a stih- 
of controversy^ and could a dliikence of ophucm stiU be 
supposed to exist, the advocates for the Copemicsm system 
would derive hut slender support from the dkcHn^km of such 
small variations, as form the subject of this Paper. But with 
reference to the state of practical agronomy the case is vesry 
different ; in the future history of this brandi of the science 
that period of time will always acquire a certain degree of 
celebrity, in which astronomical instruments shall have been 
brought to such a degree of perfectkm, as to exlubit ihstmctly 
the ei&cts of parallax in the fixed stars, and to distinguirii 
these from the variety of complicated osdllations to whkdi, 
from other causes, they are perpetually subject : and, as far 
as jrelates to the natural history of the sidereal system (if 1 
may so express myself), it is surely a subject oi rafional 
curiosity to ascertain whethm- the distance of the nearest 
fixed star can be numerically expressed from satisfactory 
data, or if it be really so immeasureably great, as to exceed 
all human powers either to concdve or determine. 

As I have already observed, the object of this communica- 
tion is not to dedde this question, but to state the result o£ 
the Greenwich observations. 

The first star 1 shall ccHuader, is » Lyrae ; this star having 
be^ diligently observed from the first erecting of the instru- 
ment with a view to this particular investigafion. 

In the annexed Tables vfiil bese^ thealxservations selected 

Y 
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at those times wl^n the parallax Is at a maximum* To the 
ohservatbns them^lves is subjoined the procjess of cmnpu- 
tii^ the correction to be applied for deducing the true polar 
distance. This ccwrr^tion, which is of the nature of an Index 
error, is usually found by comparing the observed places of 
all the stars, during the same period, with their computed 
places deduced from a standard catalogue derived from the 
mstrument itself. 

If all the stars were used indiscriminately for this purpose, 
the method would be liable to an objection stated by Dr. 
Brinkley, for if of the stars from which this correction is 
deduced, several were themselves subject to considerable 
parallax, the effect of this parallax would be involved in the 
correction, and, if they were selected near to the star whose 
parallax was sought, the effect of this would be to conceal 
the parallax, by showing only the difierence of parallax in- 
stead of the whole. To obviate entirely this objection, I 
reject thosestars supposed by Dr. Brinkley to have parallax, 
and likewise y Draconis, whose parallax arrives at its maxi- 
mum nearly at the same period with that of x Lyrae, a Aquilae» 
and 4f Cygni, I employ chiefly those stars whose parallax 
must be neutral, and those opposite in right ascension, which 
method has rather a tendency to exaggerate the effect of 
parallax by exhibiting to a certain degree the sum of the 
parallaxes of different stars. The difference of these two 
methods, however, as may be seen in the annexed Tables, 
does not amount to one tenth part of a second. The above- 
mentioned objection, therefore, though theoretically just, 
cannot be made to explain the discordance which exists 
b^ween Dr. Brinkley’s observations and mine. 
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The mean of 40 observations of a Lyrae from 
Jone ss,to August «i, gives for the north 
polar distance of that star - - 5^ *3 0,5*78 

The mean of sto taken nearer to the period of 

opposition will be - - 51 S 3 0,461 

The mean of 30 winter observations is 5t 23 0,867 

The discordance between the winter and summer observa- 
tions, therefore, does not exceed 0,6" equal to one third of 
the discordance found by Dr. Bkinklev, and with the refrac- 
tion employed by him, it would be about one quarter of a 
second less. 

a CygnL 

Thirty observations of this star in summer, 

o / // 

about the period of opposition, give - 45 50>9S3 

The mean of 30 in winter - - 45 *2 57>448 

But as 10 of these observations were made 
too far distant from the time of conjunction, 
it Will be better to take the mean of 20, 
which is - - - 45 22 57,4^9 

The difference 0,556" is the total discordance in favour of 
parallax. This quantity is likewise nearly equal to one- 
third of the discordance found by Dr. Brinkley. 

a Aquilas. 

Thirty observations of this star in the summer 

o t 

of 1813, are as follows: - 10=81 36 58,555 

10=81 36 ^,536 
10=81 36 58,300 


Mean of 30 summer - - 81 36 58,464 

Mean of 20 winter - 81 36 59,300 


Difference 


0,836 



With ftr* &iUPe¥Ki£Y'$ refract tWs difi^rence would be 
reduced to less than half a seccmd, a quantitj equal to <me 
quarter of liie discordance found by Dr. BrinkXtEY. 


(M the Observations of the year i8ia. 

*rhe bbserva^>ns of the year i8ia, are liable to all the 
bbjectiosis 'vrtiich I have already stated^ yet so very small is 
file effect of ^ange in the position of the telescope, that I 
should be inclined inyself to prefer a mean taken from the 
two years observations, than to that deduced from the obser- 
vations of 18 ig above. The early observations in the sum- 
mer of 181a, are probably not very good, the instrument 
being then in a very unfinished state. « Lyras was diligently 
obs^ed during the whole of the summer ; there are but few 
observations of « Aqullae, and none of a Cygni; but the 
winter observations of these stars are very good. The mean 
result of two years observations will stand as follows : 


181a 

1813 


Summer 

No. of 
O^Miovatioiis. 

^ 


oc Lyrs. 


0,165 

0,878 


i 8 i 3 

i8ig 


Winter 

No. of 
Obsenratxms. 
20 

so 


0,711 

0.878 


SO o,8oE 


o,*g6 

mieraioe 0.57*" with Bradley’s refractions. 

The Frepch lefractiolis would reduce this difference to 


tdxHit 0,3" or 0,4", 


» Aquilae. 


1818 

Summer 

No. of 
Obserradosis. 

10 

58,05s 

A 

]8is 

Winter 

No. of 
Obsenrad^s. 
20 

59,606 

1813 

32 

58,4^4 

1813 

20 

59.800 


40 

Difference 1.092'' 

40 

^>453 
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This quantity %y the French ^refiui^km employed by Dr. 
Brinkley^ would be reduced to abcait 

a Cygni. 

Winter Summer 

Obsenrationf. , Observatioiis. 

9 »8i« 57,i«o „ 

ao 1813 57489 1813 '* 30 56.933 

«9 57.366 

Diliference 0,433 

From the above observaticms then, it appears that in the 
three stars supposed by Dr. Brinkley to have the greatest 
paralhiY, viz. x Lyrae, at Cygni, and at Aquilse, we find dis- 
cordances between the summer and winter observations of 
nearly half a second ; now, though these quantities are so 
much smaller than those foimd by Dr. Brinkley, they appear 
to me to be equally independent of any accidental error of 
observation, and it is not imprc^ble but they may ori^ate 
frcHn some similar cause. But, I confess, I doubt much if this 
cause be paralkx, and for the following reasons. 

1 not find these discordances sensfoly increased by direct 
oompaiison with an opposite star as Capella ; now the maxi* 
mom of parallax is nearly as great in Capella, as in ^ Aquilae, 
at least in the proportion of 4 to 5 ; it is very unlikely then, 
the parallax of the one star should be above 5^', and the other 
an insensible quantity. It may be remarked, that both Dr. 
Brinkley and myself, find nearly the same discordance in all 
these stars, though the deduced parallax necessarily com^ 
out very different. This is very unlikely to happen from 
parallax. Moreover, these stars all pass the meridism about 
the time of the winter solstice at thdr maximum of parallax. 
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and, in proportion as stars do not possess this property, both 
Dr. Brinkley and myself find either a much smaller discor- 
dance, or none at all. 

It is rather, therefore, to this peculiar circumstance that 
we should look for some explanation of the difficulties. 

In addition to this I should add, that I find y Draconis 
involved in this discordance, « Lyrae and y Draconis have 
been observed together for five successive years. Above 
three hundred observations of each star have been made in 
opposition, and as many in conjunction, and I find the diffe- 
rence of parallax from the mean of all these observations 
to be about 0,35'', which quantity by the French refraction 
would be reduced one-half, or to an insensible quantity. 

Now it is quite improbable, that two stars of such different 
brightness should have so exactly the same parallax. 

These arguments, however, though they seem to me to 
arise naturally from the data before us, are nevertheless by 
no means absolutely conclusive, and 1 am well aware, how 
much easier it is to suggest doubts, than to propose satisfac- 
tory explanations. I shall, therefore, conclude this Paper, 
by expressing my hopes that, before a very long period shall 
elapse, the instrumaits lately erected may afford something 
more satisfactory and dedsive. 
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Method of cor^ting the Equation or Index Error to be applied to 
the observed North Polar distances. 

1813. July and August Position o®. 


•a North Polar North Polar 
^ distances by durances by 


Polaris* SP • I 
$ Urs. Min. - • ! 

e Cephei - - | 
c Ura. Maj. 

« Cephei - - 

Urs. Maj. - • 

Draconis 
D Urs. Maj. 

Pcrsei 
Capella 
ft Cygni 
Lyra: 

Castor 
Pollux 
Tauri * 

Cor. Bor. 

Arietis* 

Arcturus 
Aldebaran 
ft Hcrculis 
Regulus 
ft Opoi'uchi 
ft Aquitae 
ft Orioais 
ft Serpentis 

No. of Observations 
Rejecting y Draconis 'j 
ft Lyrse I 
« Aquilse i 
ft Cygni J 
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Method of con^tting the Elation or Index Error to be ^rted 
to cbserved North Polar dirtan(^i. 
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Method of computing the Equation or Index Error to be cpplied 
to the observed North Polar {^stances. 



1814. February, 
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a Lyrae. 



A. Observations given by the instrument corrected for preceffioo> Abb. Nat and Ke« 
fraction. 

B. index Error. 

C. Observations corrected. 

3>, Means of each scries of lo observations. 
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Appendix U > Mr, Pond's Paper on Parallax. 
Read March 13, 1817. 


From the month of April 18149 to the present time, the 
observations have been made with two microscopes only, 
and not having this subject in view, they generally are not 
calculated to throw much additional light on this question* 
But last autumn, being inditced to suspect, that the discord- 
ance I had met with in favour of parallax, might arise from 
the difference of temperature in summer and winter being in 
an opposite state relatively to the interior and exterior ther- 
mometer, I endeavoured this winter to keep the interior tem- 
perature of the observatory the same as that without, which 
the extreme mildness of the season rendered very easy to 
accomplish. It likewise so happens that from the 1st of 
July last to the present time, the index error of the instru- 
ment has suffered no variation. It may, perhaps, have oscil- 
lated a small fraction of a second on each side the mean, but 
not more ; so that during this interval, the circle may be 
considered as having been a fixed instrument, and therefore 
not liable to any of the objections above stated by Dr, 
Brinkley. Under these circumstances, the observations, 
though not made with six microscopes, are very worthy of 
attention. Those of « Lyrse, y Dracpnis, a, Cygni, and os, 
Aquilaa, are very numerous, and there does not appear the 
least indication of any periodical variation whatever; the 
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extremely small discordance, which is no doubt accidental, 
happens, in ^xne of the ca^, to be in a direction contrary to 
parallax. 

it now caOtf rmiains to determine, whether the fixed in- 
struments, lately erected for this particular investigation, 
will confirm the above result. 
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m 


Months, 

|l 

*? 

^■1 

P 

July 

18, 

4^-54 1 

Aug. 

IS, 

49-701 

Sept 

I«S 

499^ { 

Oct. 

8. 

48.76 J 

Nov, 

IS. 

49.661 

Dec. 

10 

48.771 

Jan. 

9' 

48.9s f 

Feb. 

s 

4969 J 

July 


3*54 1 

Aug. 

7- 

4-75 1 

Sept. 

8, 

3-4° J 

Oct. 

7. 

3161 

Nov. 

9^ 

4 37 1 

Dec. 

8, 

3 »5 f 

Jan. 

9> 

39SJ 

Sept. 


17.67 1 

Oct. 

12, 

17.01 1 

Nov. 

11, 

17.38 J 

Dec. 

9 

16.73 1 

Jan. 

8. 

17.11 

Feb. 

11 , 

17.94 J 

Mar 

9 


Aug. 

IS, 

39.63 .J 

Sep. 

14 

30.74 } 

Oct. 

7^ 

30.31 J 

Nov, 

16, 

30-551 

Dec. 

I2s 

30.85 1 

Jan. 

4^ 

30-74 1 

Feb. 

5^ 

30.61 J 

Mar. 




« Lyras. 

■ correct mean of 50 observatkms Summer. 


tf Dractsiis. 

correct mean of 31 observations Summer. 

■ correct mean of 33 observations $".897. Winter. 


Cygni. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


c Aquilas. 


. correct mean of 45 observations 3o"45. Winter. 


With the French refractions, there would appear an extremely small 
discordance of 0,1" in a amtrary direction to the eftct of parallax. 
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Xn. An Account of some fossil rmmns <f the Wdnooms, dkco^ 
vend hy Mr. Whitby, in a ctmm inclosed in the lime-stme 
rock, from which he is forming the BrealLwater at Plymouth. 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Read February 27, 1817. 

When Mr. WHfTBY engaged to superintend this most 
arduous undertaking. Sir Joseph Banks requested him to 
exanune narrowly any caverns he might meet with in the 
rock, and have the bones, or any other fossil remains that 
were met with, carefully preserved. 

Mr. Whitby in compliance with this request, in November 
1816, sent up to Sir Joseph Banks a box of fossil bones, 
which are the subject of the present Paper; 

Mr. Whitby states the bones to have been found in a 
cavern, in the solid lime-stone rock, 15 feet wide, 45 feet 
long, taking the direction into the cliff, and la feet deep. 

This cavern was filled with solid day, in which the bones 
were imbedded, and lay about 3 feet above the bottom of the 
cavern. The lime-stone quarries of Oreston, in which this 
cavern was met with, are situated on the south side of Cat- 
water, and about one mile from Plymouth. 

When Mr. Whitby began to work this quarry, the roc^ 
was 74 feet perpendicular above high water; the bones were 
found 70 feet below the surface of the rock, and about 
4 feet above high water mark. He quarried 60 feet hori- 
zontally into the cliflF, before he came to the cavern. Before 
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Mr. Whitby began to quarry*here, 100 feet had been quar- 
ried into the chff, so that i 6 o feet was the distance between 
the cavern and the original edge of the cliff ; in all other 
directions the quarries consist of compact lime-stone to a 
great extent. The workmen came to this cavern by blasting 
through the solid rock, and at the de^th in the rock at which 
it was met with, the surrounding lime-stone being every 
where equally strong, and requiring the same labour to 
quarry it; Mr. Whitby saw no possibility of the cavern hav- 
ing had any external communication, through the rock in 
which it was enclosed. 

The cavern was quarried within about a foot of its bottom, 
the lower clay was not all cleared out, but the bottom was 
sounded by an iron crow, and rock was every where met 
with. 

Many such caverns, Mr. Whitby says, have been met 
with in these quarries, and, in some instances, the rock on 
the inside was crusted with stalactite ; but nothing of that 
kind was met with in the cavern in which the bones were 
found ; so that there is no proof that any opening in the 
rock from above had been closed by infiltration. 

The quarry in which this cavern was met with, is directly 
opposite the place where Mr. Whitby lands, every time he 
visits the quarries, and therefore his attention was more natu-* 
rally drawn to it than to any of the others ; and as, in the 
contract of quarrying, there are two prices, one for rock, 
another for clay-eaith and rubbish, and two officers attend, 
one, for the crown, and the other on the part of the am- 
tractors, who measure the contents of all caverns that ccmtain 
day, or other soft materials, it is only necessary to mention 

MDcccxvii. A a 
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that these oi&sers state, that tte rock surnniiiding the cavern^ 
equally hard whh the other parts, requhritig tte saufie 
force to blast it, and that the quarrying was paid for acocurd- 

ingly- 

Ihe following is a list of the bones s^t up by Mr. Whitby 
to iSr Joseph Banks ; they all belonged to the Rhinoceros; 
but it wll app^r in the enumeration that they were parts of 
the skeletons of three difierait animals. 

The third grinding tooth from behind, on the right side of 
the upper jaw. 

The third grinder from the left side of the same jaw. 

The second grinder from behind, on the right ride of the 
lower jaw. 

The second grinder fiom before, on the left side of the 
upper jaw. 

The third or middle grinder on the left side of the lower 
jaw. 

One of the smallest of the anterior grinders. 

The upper porti<m of the radius of the right fore leg. 

A portion of the fifth dorsa vertebra. 

A portion of the cotyloid cavity of the scapula of the left 
shoulder. 

The upper part of the atlas, with a portion of the ai^u- 
ktmg surface. 

The cdecranon of the right fore leg. 

Tile first phalanx of <Hie of the toes of the fore foot. 

The lower extremity of the left os hun^. 

Upper part of the right os humeri. 

Tl^ head of the left os femoris. 

The lower extremity of ditto. 
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Om dT die boms of die carpus of the left foot. 

Hie lower extremity of the right ulna. 

The lower extremity of the mside toe of the right foot. 

The head of the os humeri. 

Tte upper part of the right femor with the epiphysis sepa- 
rated. 

Hie metacarpal bonebf the middle toe of the right fore foot. 

All these bones are in the most perfect state d* preserva- 
ticm ; almost every part of the surface entire, to a degree that 
I have never seen in specimens of fossil bones. The metacarpal 
bone is complete except a small ^ury on one ride of it, whidi 
it received probably at the time it was dug out of the clay. 

The teeth of the Rhinoceros differing in their form as 
well as structure, from those of every known animal, it 
was readily ascertained that these fosril teeth belcmged to 
that animal ; and it is a drcumstance extremely satisfactory, 
that every one of the portions of bones dug up, possessed 
some distinguishing character, so as not only to enable me to 
ascertain the particular bcme to which each broken portion 
belonged, but that character^^as also sufSc^ntly well 
marked, to make It clear that the bones belonged to the 
Rhinoceros. 

It was very much in our favour, that the elephant is the 
only animal whose equality of size could lead us into any 
mistake on this subject. 

The metatarsal bone, the only one which was sent up 
tire, was immediately realized to belong to the Rhinoceros, 
rince these bones in that animal are nearly douUe the length 
of the same bones in the elephant. 

A a a 
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Mr. Beookis, Surgeon, and Teacher of Anatomy in Blen- 
heim l^^t, has in his ^lleOion the skeleton of a Rhuioceros, 
which is considered to have been the largest ever seen in 
this country. 

I took advantage of Mr. Brooks's kindness, not cmly to 
compare all the fragments of these bones, with the entire 
<Hies m the skeleton, but also to measure with some accuracy 
the length and breadth of the metacarpal bone in the fossil 
state and that in the skeleton, so that we might form some 
comparative idea of the size of the two animals,-to which 
they belonged. ^ * 

The skeleton stands 5 feet 8 inches high, the metacarpal 
bone Is 7|- inches long, inches broad. The metacarpal 
bone, in a fossil state^ is 8|- inches long, and inches broad. 

All the bones appear to have belonged to Rhinoceroses of 
nearly the same size, except the cotyloid cavity of the left 
scapula, which evidently was part of the skeleton of a smaller 
animal, and the olecranon of the right fore leg of one still 
smaller. 

It is deservmg of remarl^gl^at all the bones found in this 
cavern belonged to the same species of animal. Great pains 
were taken to ascertain whether there were any other bones 
than those sent up to London, but no others were discovered. 

Professor Brande, Secretary to the Society, analysed a 
portion of one of the bones and a portion of one of the teeth. 
Tie remarked, that he had never met with fossil bones so 
purely earthy, and free of extraneous matters. 

When the bone was heated, it exhaled scarcely any smell 
of animal matter, nor had it lost any of its natural whitoiess. 
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It consisted of 

6o Phosphate of lime. 
a8 Carbonate of lime, 
a Animal matter, 
lo Water. 

The tooth consisted of 

78 Phosphate of lime. 

8 Carbonate of lime. 

8 Extraneous earthy matter. 

6 Animal matter, water and loss. 

At my request he made at the same time an analysis of a 
Rhinoceros's tooth found at Brentford, and of the tibia of an 
Hippopotamus found at the same place, as well as of the rib 
of the fossil remains of an animal of the fish tribe found at 
Lyme ; an account of the Brentford bones, as well as of the 
bones at Lyme, has a place in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The Rhinoceros's tooth from Brentford contained 
70 Phosphate of lime. 

6 Carbonate of lime. 

20 Extraneous earthy matter. 

4 Animal matter and water. 

The tibia of the Hippopotamus contained 

50 Phosphate of lime. 

5 Carbonate of lime. 

24 Siliceous earth. 

10 Aluminous earth. 

4 Oxide of iron. 

2 Water. 

5 Animal matter. 
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Tte fish's rib contained' 

50 Phosphate of lime, 
19 CarbcHiate of lime* 
15 A!umhKR» earth, 

^ l^iceons earth, 

8 Water. 

3 Animal matter. 
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T1ietjBoix>«ter 

WtthOBt. 

Thennometer 

wtthin. 

Barom^r.* 

ita»i«+ 

Grestett 

height. 


If 

GreateM 

height. 

s ^ 

•4 S 
j: 

It 

Z V 
**•^0 

Greateit 

height. 

Lesit 

height 

14 

■ 


Deg 

Deg. 

Deg 

Deg. 

Deg 

Deg 

Inchea. 

Inchea 

Inches. 

Inches 1 

January 

48 

25 

38,8 



48,2 

30*45 

28,92 

j *9*67 

0*733 

February 

5 S 

»9 

39 »o 



49*4 

30.38 

28,83 

1 3O39* 

1*625 

March 

53 

$Z 

41,8 

59 

47 

5**8 

30*34 

29,02 

29,78 

0,425 

April 

64 

35 

47*3 

67 

45 

54*3 

30,11 

29,07 

29,69 

1,020 

May 1 

67 

4 * 

53.3 

65 

5 * 

57*9 

30*15 

29,18 

29,81 

0,902 

June 

70 

48 

58,2 

% 

53 

60,7 

30,10 

29,24 

*9.89 

0,931 

July 

69 

5 » 

58,8 

70 

56 

61,6 

29,92 

*9.33 

29,65 

2,789 

August 

69 

53 

61,0 

69 

50 

61,1 

30,24 

* 9*43 

29.90 

1*176 

September 

69 

S 3 

61,3 

69 

56 

61,6 

30,21 

* 9*73 

29,96 

0,824 

October 

j 69 

37 

52*6 

64 

50 

56,6 

30,20 

29*17 

29.79 

0,888 

November 

S 3 

z6 

4*^6 

59 

43 

5**8 

30,63 

29,83 

29,65 

2,120 

December 

5 « 

25 

39*5 

54 

40 

48*9 

30*64 

* 9*03 

29,74 

** 74 » 

Whole year 



49-4 



!5-J 



29,87 ! 

15*174 


♦ The quicksUver in the bason of the barometer* is 9t feet above the level 
low water spring tides at Somcrset>hoiise. 

t The Society’s R^n Gage is 114 feet above the same level, and 75 feet 
6 inches above the surrotin&ig ground. 

Mean variatioo the magnetic needle, Jone 1S16, a4» if 54" West. 
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XIII. Descnptim of a thermome^rical barometer for measmag 
altitudes. By ilieRep* Frands Joim Hyde Wollaston^ B. D. 
F.R. S. 

Read March 6 , 1817. 

Having had my attention drawn, some years ago, when 
engaged in experimental Lectures at Cambridge, to the varK 
aticms in the heat of boiling water as corresponding with the 
changes in atmospherical pressure and the height of the 
barometer, I constructed several veiy s^lble thermometers, 
for the purpose of ascertaining these variarions with minute* 
ness, and have been led on by my observations into making 
an instrument, which 1 believe may be useful in measurii^ 
hdghts with greater accuracy and convenience than the com- 
mon barometer. This is not proposed as a new idea, for I 
find that Faueenheit has suggested it in his Barometri 
novi descripfio/' Phil. Trans. Vok. 33, p. 173, and also Mr. 
Cavaixo, PhiL Trans. VoL 71, p. 3S4* But the instnsn^ is 
carried {arther than had been done by them. 

At first my thermometers ware made with ^iferait scales 
Mocccxvii. B b 
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from die imcertaaity how far smabilitj mi^t be carried ia 
diena. In one mstance my thread was ao fine, and I Iwi 
n^e so large a bulb, diat every degree on Fahscmheit's 
scale was eqoal to ao inches, and by ocHinecti^ different 
threads to tiifibs, I haiM had then of aU varieties 

fixMB that tength to half an inch. 

. ^Ihai B a tr ia ncnt^ishhwMdilhave made Afegamtemama* 
ber cS dbserations, has a scale of 3,98 inches to every de- 
gree ; die thread, wlddi is sn inches long, was proved before 
its attachment to the bulb, and being found not cylindrical! 
the proper allowance has been every where made for the 
vaiiadcms in the ^fferrat parts of it The degree was ascer- 
tained by comparison with a good thermometer at low tem- 
perature before dosing the tube. The degrees I divided into 
too parts on the scale, and by a Vernier into 1000. This has 
berm Cfmpatei with a comaaoti baRNoeter.die heght being 
alsmys corrected for tehiperatBre according to Geimid Roy's 
Table hfMfll.'Trans.Vol. 67, p.687. With this its agreement 
has been very dom, after I had detected by means (rf it taxi 
hid Ottorected two inseeuracies in my barcaneter, whidi would 
odt^riise have escaped me. One was in the total length 
finnt the tatsin to dw sale, and was Stoertdned by a cmo- 
tSade 1 ^ means cS a thennometer between my own 
ban^der and two exodlent mountain barometen, by 
and Cary. The othmr appeared bye warn M 
agfCenfeift at k>w barometriod h^hts, when they agreed 
wdl above Fbf dia 1 was at a loss to acsount, ^ I ooryee- 
tored Aalit n%l« arise frmn die greatfir qmmdiy of mer- 
cury tbmi expelled fioiii thetidie of the barometer and ria^ 
Mud dtot^pm’ pmt of die bat^, srime lbe wooden hefi from 
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bdng tibleker W0^d occaito a gre^^ vaiialiw. 

Ae qi»fitiqr of meroiiry m the I mwyed ^ 

biBccuracyy and the lii^nit]aje»3ts fa^je .a^^oed equidly ii 
all parts between 30,® onbarc^aieter and The 

oftl^ocmiparisonls, Aatadlifereiiceof t^FAmMNMmTi»^&0i^ 
skmed by 0,589 on Aebarome^ corrected. $ofio$ ccmGcmi 
barometer ~ss tharmometer, aiMi 08,191 

3SS 109,063 thermometa*. There will be yarkdcD^ frcan jdda 
general result when the difierenoe below the inean he^tea is 
OHislderable ; but I did not attend Ao dbsenradcm of fy$mt 
as my barometer is not j^vMed wkh ati adjustmmt of Ae 
mercury in the basin, and Als AeruKsneta* Is, I Akik, 
too Icmg a scale. 

By these trials bring satisfied of the capabill^of Ae instsoir 
ment, 1 have ^fuleavoured to render it as portable as possildb, 
for the farther purpose of measuring difference of alA^es, 
of which 1 fotmd it v^ sensible ; and will desoAe what j 
may call, following Fahrinhsit and Cavaxxo, a Aamooie* 
tiical barcHneter, and may venlore to lecommeiid for use. 

Pi. Vll. Fig. 1. represents Ae Aermomet^. The bulb A, 
cmeinch diameter. Is bloiwi Aide and strong on a tube of ^dc 
glass, Ae Ixare of which is not material, say ^ inch. It is 
better to make tlte bulb on a separate thidk tube, and to join 
Ae fine Aread afterwards, than to attempt to blow it suffix 
dently large and strong Arough Ae fine Aread itself. 
thickness and strengA cdT Ae bulb In ev^ .part is ^serrisd 
to its not yielding. Close above the bulb a swell Bis pads 
too(mtain,ss itsyJe, whatev^meroiry expaiidsj^nf 
Ae bulb betweei Ae emnmon temperature and Aat nf bril** 
ing water. If thk be too miaB, Ae mercuiy omtrmts into 

Bbi 
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%e Imlb, and nay change its |daoe by a a^ke; if too I«qge, 
aportirf' tbe l aa t qir y remainmg in B nay be detadied by a 
dudce, ami ooca^cm great im^venieaoe. To prevon dot 
possOde detadunent, die Itmg shape given ki dw figure 'i> 
prefendte to a sphdical swdl. A woricman aocustcmied to 
Idnwk^ fiamcmeters, though he vrill at first make it too 
latgl, vtill soon hit the aze. Whoi the is hM in fiiis 
p^ a s%In piessure oS the tube e»d«^ wUl occawm a 
Bt^ thidcening ol the glass externally about die part C, 
adadi is of nse for fixing d» thermometer in its moun&tg. 

For the fine thread, the tube D is chosen by compuison 
vrilh odier thermonoters, such that if a bulb were blown chi 
it of Of^ inch in diameter, its scale would be about four 
inches between iieeang and blood heat; that is, i€* to an 
inch; when this tihe is fitted te a bulb of an inch diameter, 
its degrees will therrfore be about an inch each. The tube 
is five inches long. Before the jcnning is made at E, the bulb 
is filled : and dm upper end of D bdng looken off tAmftly 
is joined by its edges to a small {sece of tube F of the same 
external diameter, but cS an o^n bore, so as to make a sort 
of biilb at the top by the cap F ; a blown bulb will not answer 
the purpose for which it is dengned, of detaching a globule 
of mercury from the thread, and retaining it apart for foteie 
use. The jcaning at E must be neady made without any 
oevices m which other mercury or air nay Icxtge, and with 
as little swell in the thread as possible ; £» if dure be any 
dung dot can be called bulb in that part which is }»otected 
by the mcnmtmg from the ac&m of the heat, the thomo- 
imter win be Icmg in feeling its whcde exppasim. 

Bdbre F is seakd, the bulb ai»i swell and F tcgethcar eon.^ 
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talning an excess of mercury, boll the thermometer In water, 
and if the instrument be wanted for the measuremait of a 
height of 5000 feet, let the whole cool down to aoo ; if for 
10,000 feet let it cool to 190, drawing the mercury into die 
thread: and at that point hastily tilt off the mercuiyremahi- 
ing in F, which may then be sealed while the whole is kept 
hot. On boiling it up again, the excess of mercury which rises 
into F will be detached from the thread by a gentle tap or 
two on the side with the nail, and will remain in the cap F 
use when required. 

For mountingthe thermometer, GH,.Rg. 2. isadrcular plate, 
one inch in diameter, with a hollow half cylinder K rivetted 
firmly through it, of sufficient size to admit the lower tube of 
the thermometer to be bound firmly to it, so that there be no 
shake, and no reliance for steadiness on the more tender part 
of the tube above. The hole L fits the tube pretty closely. 

Fig. s- is a second circular plate 1,5 in diameter with two 
screw collars 1,15 diameter of the same external thread, and 
a hole M in its centre for the tube of the thermometer to pass 
through it. The holes L and M being opened conically in 
opposite directions, allow a httle fine tow to be wound round 
the tube, and when the two plates are fixed together by 
screws passing through them, they close the tow round the 
tube, both to steady it and to prevent the escape of steam. 

Fig. 4, is the scale, 5 inches long, 0,9 broad ; between the 
two standards N O a length of 4,15 inches is divided into too 
parts, and by the Vernier into xooo, giving 241 parts to the 
inch ; this was acddental, being occasioned origmally fay the 
thread of my adjusting screw, which assisted me in making 
the diviskais. The scale is fixed down to the upper plate. 
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Fig.g, screws iM»steg die Aneh 

P, St dae back of dse scale. Jt would be well, liist s {ieoe 
of featber, or soft wood, sliould be screwed betinen 
‘diese two, if it c«i be done wilk suffideot ftnaaess, for 
purpose of fterentmg tbe scale getdi^ iaconeeraendy bat. 

Tlie idjus^g soew, wbich carnes tke Vetmar, is nited 
bythe standards above tiie scale, and is placed r^porite tbe 
owdxes of the plates in fig. a and g, whkb means die 
amlled head Q goes better aito the case herei^er deso^ied. 
llie tube of the thermometer, when passed through the cen- 
tral holes m the two {dates, timis by its bold to the Mt hand, 
and op die ade of the scale, bang slightly fastened to it 
at the top only, with a small {^ce of cork under it, to keep 
it dkmr from die sode. The Venmr has fixed to it, by means 
(d* a screw head, two {ueces of tluck paper laid upon each 
odra-, dte <me Uadt and the othar white, half of the outer 
paper being cut away strai^t, makes a hne betweoi the 
Uack and white, better than any that can be drawn finr ed- 
justment to the top of the mopcurid thread. 

Wa% I wanfing another of these insteuraeitts, and empi^- 
mg a workman to ccmsWuct it for me,l would have the udude 
length cf the adjusting rod square, with asmaH ^ere slidh^ 
by band cm ft for the larger alteratums, and cwrymg a dMHt 
screw for the finer moTements, or dte whole scale «id move- 
mettts nai^t, I ^ink, oonvoiieiidy be made tndi tubes in die 
numnor of the mountam harcHnetors, and die thretBcnaeter 
would not in diat case reqpnre the bend, but wodd nm up 
dte centre. 

Tothe YermerMr.CAaT has attadwdfisr Bie,widi-a 
a amafikns fif one indi focus, \dudi redats m obsorvii^ die 
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hxa^ of tke n^rciirkd tfamii^^and hy no htmi 

tberle^laothe same #reclioii ami pi^raiti 

pmlkbL 

I& the iHift shosAi he eacfiosed to ftesm 01^5 as 

hdiiig ^eadim' m ks heat tlnm Ihe water. Mj hcsW is a tin 
qrlmder 5^ decj^ i,« diameter, wWi an ext^nal cjlmdmr 
1,4 ^meter fcn^ }»revesting the transmisdxm of ^t, the 
bottm) only is single. The interior eyhnder hm a brass 
collar soldered into it, having an internal screw which fits te 
dtber of the external screws on the plate Fig. so Ast 
what is boiler when fixed below plate 3, beccmies a case to 
protect the scale, when screwed to the u^ier side of that 
plate. The top of the external cylinder being closed into the 
same brass collar, beonnes slightly conical, and is soldered to 
it. An opening of o.a diameter is made through both cylin- 
ders, imntediateiy under the collar, as a vent for the steam 
from within, but is prevented from communicating with the 
annular space between the vessels, lest inconvenience should 
arise from water accidentally getting between them. 

Another tin cylinder, i,fi in diameter, and «,i deep, wnth a 
Mmilar screw collar at top, forms a ca^ for protecting the 
bulb when screwed to the under side of plate 3, and is also 
a measure for the quantity of water put into the boiler, which 
should not touch th^f bulb ; it is here i,a5 below it. 

For the purpose of rendering every thing requisite for use 
portable also with the thermometer, I made a stand feu* it, 
which is convenient and will readily be described. Rom^ 
the outside of the boiler, and just below the conioil closing^ 
it, is soidered a ring cd' brass wire ST. Fitting to the ccmical 
teffof thebdOeris made another diort cone of thick tin, which 
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may be fast^ed doiwti by sci^wing tbs diem»!>m^r into l 9 ie 
bdler ; or, whidi is b^er, by a sq>arale collar U for the piav 
to mew into the boiler, Im^ng the same tnteinal scstw 
above to receive the thermom^r. 'Hbs comcal cap has a 
wire sol^f^ round it at VWX, and cm tbs wire turn by 
at their ends seven wires, nine inches long and of sufficfent 
stsr^igtfa* They are placed at six equal distances round the 
eap, two ci thern bdng {daced close together. These wires 
healing on the ring ST are sjaread outward, and being con- 
nected by gores of thin linen, sewed between them from 
top to bottom, are prevented from spreading beycmd a cer- 
tarn point and form a very steady base for the support of the 
whole kistrument, and at the same time a bell tent to protect 
the lamp and boiler from the wind. The two wire legs, which 
are placed together, are not connected otherwise than by a 
ho<^ at bottom, and will allow the tent to be opened at that 
part for examining and adjusting the lamp, while the instru- 
ment stands firm on the remaining legs. The lamp (fig. 6.} 
is a cylinder i,8 in diameter, and 0,9 deep, having a tube in 
the c^tre to carry a wick, and a cover with six holes round 
it of diameter each, and an open'mg in the middle 0,8 
c&uneter; a copper pipe, 0^5 in diameter, and 1,1 long, turns 
over the opening by means of a hinge, and forms a chimney 
to prevent moke, on the principle erf Argand's lamp. I bum 
oil with a quantity of taltow added, to make it congeaL ' The 
lamp has a rod of strong wire fixed to its dreumfermee 
witbn, and sliding in a tube YZ on the outride of the bdler. 
Fig. 7. represmts the instrunmt on its stend for ui^ 

To pack the insmzmmt for carriage, t}^ thermometer is 
soured by bring sca^w^ into its upper and under caps, aod 
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isr then esivdioped with the bulb downward in the folds of the 
taat inverted. The lamp is put first into the case, and the 
other parts being thrust down afterwards, are kept very 
steady by the linen of the tent. The whole goes into a tin 
cylindrical box, two inches diameter and ten deep, and weighs 
lib. 4|*oz. 

The scale of an inch to a degree is chosen, because on try- 
ing various threads, I have found that when extremely fine, 
it is almost impossible to give such strength to the bulb as to 
force the column of mercury accurately to the same height 
on repetition of the boiling, by reason of the resistance 
from friction in the tube. With an inch scale, the vanations 
of the barometrical thermometer will be to those of the com- 
mon barometer as 5 to 3, and the sensibility in this instru- 
ment is so fully sufficient, that the difference of temperature 
arising from the height of a common table is immediately 
perceptible. If more were wanted, either the thread must 
be finer, which would endanger the precision ; or the bulb 
larger, the objections to which are obvious. Adhesion to the 
glass and friction must always have some small effect : and 
for the same reason that a common barometer is shaken on 
observation, this instrument, when boiled, should be tapped 
gently two or three times on the side, to free the mercury ; 
when that is done, whether on the rising of the column to its 
height, or the falling of it after a forced expansion, it will 
with this sized thread come to the same place precisely. 

Upon trying this thermometer when mounted, I found that 
a variation of 0,589 barometer, which was before ascertained 
sss 1 Fahrenheit, would be equal to 933 parts on my scale 
ss 0,97 inch ; and an indi on barometer would produce a 
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above the foot pavement on die north aide of Paul's 
church-yard, and bailed again in the Gilt Gallery, there was 
a difference of 254 parts, barometer being 29,91, thermo- 
meter 77. 55* parts: 550 feet :: 254 parts : 2^,87 feet, to 
which add the correction by Roy's table ci die h^ht 
= 18.77, corrected height is 272.64. General Roy 

makes the gallery above the north pavement to be 281 feet, 
which allowing 4 or 5 feet for the difference of our lower 
stations, would give 266 or 267 feet for my observed height, 
differing only by about 4 feet. If I take my proportion from 
Roy's statement that 1® Fahrenheit =55 555 feet, the result will 
be still nearer. 552:535:: 254:246,1, add correction 
29, the corrected altitude will be 275,1 feet, differing less 
than 2 feet* 

One other observation I made with the same thermometer 
on a height ascertained also by General Roy. My thermo- 
meter boiled at the ferry-house, opposite Woolwich arsenal, 
stood at 8^, and in the Prospect-room at the Inn on Shooter's 
hill, it showed 432, a difference of 437 parts, baron^er 29,94, 
thermometer 58. 

55 *: 580 " 48 »: 4 * 9 .®> 

A 67,5 o i height corrected =: 447^. 

Add correction = 28,3 J ® vwtKr 

By Roy, the heighrfrom the Gun wharf at Woolwich to the 
upper story at Shooter's hill is 444 feet. 

If this instrument should be thought deserving of bcmg 
brought into use for sd^tific purposes, the sensibility and 
length of the thermometer would be selected by each person 
according to the particular object in view. With a sensibi- 
Uty equal to that of a common barometer, of Fahrenheit 
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eqtml to inch, whe&er a scale the oommcm 
or ^thcraumietrical bazometer, an eqiral predsicHi may, I think, 
be attained ; and with a power ccmsiderably increased, the 
instrument will always be much more portable than a com- 
mon barometer, although the scale should be extended for 
taking the greatest known heights by a single pwr of obser- 
vations. 

F. J. H. WOLLASTON. 

Southweald, Mardi i, 1817. 


P. S. &ice the above account was written, two heights 
have been measured vrith the instrument there described, 
which agree with the measurements made by General Roy. 
March ai, 1817, the thermometrical barometer boiled in a 
house on the edge of the wharf at Scotland-yard, and on a 
level with the wharf, stood at 780, thermometer 41, barome- 
ter 29,98. Boiled on the same morning in the Dining-room 
at the Spaniard at Hampstead, it stood at 599 — ^thermometer 
37 — on the road to Hampstead, thermometer 39— mean ther- 
mometer 39. Difference of stations 181. 233 : 535 :: 181 : 415. 
Correction to be added of height=7a5 feet. Corrected 

he^ht = 422,25 feet. Made by General Roy 422 feet. 

April 3, 18 17. The thermometrical barometer boiled in Mr. 
Dolland's back shop in St. Paul’s church-yard, 4 feet above 
the north pavement, stood at 886, barometer 30,41, thermo- 
meter 57. Out-doors below, and on Stone Gallery, and on Gilt 
Gallery of St. Paul's, thermomer 60, therefore thermometer 
taken at 60. In the Gilt Gallery, s feet above the fiomr, the 
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Rend t% aSty. 

It is mj kmama In die felkrsH^ Paper in cSm to iini 
Roydi Societjr soiro remxikB <m the uiSky cf amdoglcid 
Bom^ in taalheaiedcal sobjeem, and to diem ^ 

some sanlumg fnciB wikb lame occiirted to me, aihm oomk 
paring die calculus of fuiKidaiis whh mfaer modes of cal^dni^ 
tion ividi whldi raatheramiciaxis have been long soqimlnaeii 
The emplojiment ci mdk m instrument may, pethape, cmm 
surprise in Aose who have been accustomed to view dns 
enoe as csie whkh is founded on the mo^ perfect demcaurtri^ 
tkm, ami it may be ImagkiM that the vagueness mid enmrs 
whidh oas^Ggy/whai unskilMly employed, has smnedmm 
mtroduced into other science, would be transferred to this,, 

It is, however, only as a gm^ to point out the road to 
discovery, that analogy should be used, and for diis puipose 
it IS admirably adapted. 

It Is usually more ^fl^lt to discover dm to dmimnsiiMi 
any proposidon ; for the latter proc^ we may have n^, 
but for the Ibmmr we have ncme Tlie traces of those idm 
mSAa, in diemmd of dmdiscovm^ of new mnh, 
nect the unknown mdi the known, are so font, and his attmi«* 
tkm is so mtttii nme uiimiMiy Reeled to tl» cdijias;, dnm to 
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the mwm by wlueh he attains it, that it not imfreqnently 
happens, that while we admire happiness of a dkooyery, 
#we are totally at a loss to concdve the steps by whkh its 
aidfaor asc^ded to it. 

From the^ oonsideratioiis, 1 think it will appear, that any 
stmc^sliil attempt to embody into language those fitting 
laws by which the genius of the inventor is insmudbly guided 
in the exerdse of the most spIendMI privilege of intellect, 
wcndd contribute more to the future progress of mathema- 
tkal sd^oe than any thing which has hitherto been accom* 
plished. Amidst the total absence of all attempts of this 
Idnd, die foUowii^ illustrations of one (d the most obvious 
assistants of the inventive faculty, will not, I hope, be cond<* 
dered useless, even though it should have no other effect than 
that of directing the attaition of those who are engaged in 
mathematical enquiries, to this most interesting and impor- 
tant subject. 

At our first entrance into algebra, one of the most 
rwarkable dnmmstances whidh presents itself is, that 
acHne fracticms which in certain cases apparently vanish, 

have in fact a finite value. Such is the fraction which 
when jr=o becomes s= and yet its real value is well 
known to be log. 

Hme then by assigning a certain value to a variable qoan* 
tity which is capible of all degrees of magnitude, the expres- 
sion apparently becomes Illusory: let us now examine a 
parallel case in the Calculus of Functions. Take the expes- 

Sion— sj- 


, and let us suppose ^ to be an arbitrary charac- 
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terislic capable of asaianing all varieties o^form; thm amongst 
these varieties we may have and the expression 

becomes 

0 

In order to ascertain its real meaning, let us suppose 
ipz ss v(px + 

t 

which if we suppose v=so gives 4^x=o 
then ± + See, 

and the expression becomes 

+ jv*+4EC. I^X— + 

vfx+v*^+tec, ~ v^-f &c. 

I t 

which becomes when =0 or 4'X=o 

« 1 * * 

^x 

where <px is quite arbitrary. 

If we suppose to become a symmetrical function of x 
and *7, w'e have ^x=^y and our expression becomes ^ which 

actually does vanish in all cases except at the same time 
^x=^o, 

/x— /x ,f»x 

As a second example take the expression which 

becomes if the two following equations hold truefx .fux = 1 
and fx^fx .fuxz=zo, » being any given function, such that 

dx sszx. In order to ascertain its real value in that case, let 
us suppose 

fx becomes fx + 

■ I 

and fx becomes/x + vpx 

Dd 
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tli^ faxr^he^jmz^vffx 

and fttx will he fas 

and these bdng substituted we have 

^ ^ 

•fmay-ifx . ^+ftat . f«)v--v« . four . ip^ 

now in consequence of the two equations given above, the first 
term in both numerator and denominator vanishes, and divid- 
ing the remainder bj^ v and then making vsso, we have for 
the value of the expression when/x — fe .fmxisso and also 

fx .fctX=l 

fx^fx .fax ^x^fx . ^aX0^-fitX . px 

t * t > • 

t—fx,fmx fx . pax+fax , ^ 

where <p and <p are arbitrary* 

X 

If we take the expression 

fx^fx -fax .f»*x 

fmx .ja*x 

and if /x and/x are so assumed that the numeratcur and deno- 
minator both vanish, by a similar mode of treatment to that 
already pointed out, we shall find its real value to be 

px^fx . pax-^fax . PX’^X .fax . pmx~-^fax .fax . px^fx .faX . pa*x 

X » X X f I 

f»x f^*x • + /p fa*x . pax +A .fax .fa*x 

And similarly if we supposed both numerator and denomi* 
nator of the fracticai 

fx^fx .fxx 4* &C. ±fx .fax . . .fa^^x 

t X I 

l±JSt ./« /."“'x 

to vanish, it would yet retain a value containing arlxteuy 
functions. 

It will be needless to multiply examples, as the mode trf* 



treating them is sii^ciendy obvious from those already given. 
It apj^afs then, that as In bommon algebra an express! >n may 
be(x>ine illusory from the vmtMe tpiantiiy assumiiigf a parti- 
cular v€du^; so in the doctrine of funfctions an expressioh 
may become likewise illusory by the variable function assum- 
ing a particular/orm ; in the one case the real value may be 
a constant quantity y in the other it may be an arbitrary func- 
iioh: nor ought this circumstance of the appearance of ah 
arbitrary function to surprise us, when we consider that (as 
for instance in the second example) it is not one fotni only of 
the function/^ which will satisfy the equation /<r./a.r==ii 
but any of the infinite variety of forms comprehended in the 

expression I % (a?, a5?) and similarly for the va- 
lues of /ir. The circumstance of this species of vanishing 

fractions having an arbitrary function contained in their true 
value, is of conriderable importance in the calculus of func- 
tions, as I shall now shortly endeavour to prove. 

The Royal Society did me the honour to insert, in the last 
volume of their Transactions, a paper of mine, in which I gave 
a new method of solving ail functional equations of the first 
order, arid of a certain class by means of elimination, and I 
there stated that all solutions so obtained were only par- 
ticular cases of the general solutions, and that they did not 
contain any arbitrary function. 

Now it m iy be observed, that there are certain forms which 
may be assigned to the coefficients which render those solu- 
tions apparently infinite, yet that on farther consideration it 
appears, that the solution is in fact a vanishing fraction ; in all 
such cases the process I have just pointed out will give the 
real solutk^i which will cor^in an arbitrary function, so that 
it is m fact a general solution. TbiBSf m ffie equafkm -f 
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sssfx whose solution is = • " •• j v"' if fx ,fitx ss: x it 

apparaitly becomes infinite^ but by subtracting the equation 
fx . ^stx +j^ ./rts? . ^fx ,fax (which is deduced from 

the former by putting «jr for x and multiplying by^) we 
have since and also fx .^ixss i, ossifx-r-fx ./«x, ^d 

the solution becomes a vanishing fraction whose value is 

px-^fx . . px 

let«J=— xand/ja;/j = x thraithe 
general solution of the equation 4^x 4^ ( — x} =s i 

is 4rX= . 

In a similar manner the solutions of the equations 
4/x— 4^ { — x) =x, and ^x^fx . 4'«^ il^ ,f»xssi i when 
a*x = X are 

xpx^^x-t-p(-^) pX^Jx,p9X 

4'^ = — 

Let 4'X+4^«xs=^if a*xs3BX thisisonly possible when^x=:^(x,«x) 
then 

4/x= — ! — 

px+pwx 

Let 4'^— snd «*x=x this is only possible whenfe= 

• I 

(x— flsx) x/(x,«x), then 

(ar— 

4a? =: — 

The above are sufficient as examples, but the same reason-- 
ing has led me to the following curious proposition. fThen* 
ever the method of elimination apparently fails ^ the reed value of 
the vanishing fraction will give the general solution of the equa- 
tion. This prindple puts us in^ possession of the general 
solutions of several classes of equaticms, for besides the cases 
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in which the solutions vanish from some particular values of 
the a>eiScients» all equations which are homogeneous, relative to 
the different forms of the unknown function are comprehended in 
it, as are also all equations which are symmetrical relative to the 
same quantities. 

There exists another class of equations nearly allied to those 
which are symmetrical relative to the different forms of the 
unknown functions, whose solution I shall now point out, 
chiefly with the view of giving another example of a method 
of reasoning which may frequently be employed with advan- 
tage in these inquiries, and also for the purpose of mention- 
ing a remark respecting the elimination of variables in a cer- 
tain class of algebraic equations which I do not recollect 
to have seen noticed. The class of functional equations to 
which I allude, are contained in the expression 

F I yf/aa, . . a?, . . at* J = © 

which for tne sake of convenience may be written thus, 

F 1 8tc. J = o 
where and fa;, faff & c . are any symmetrical func- 
tions of a;,aa;, .. a?. 

In this equation none of the known functions fa; ffw, &c. 

I 

are changed by the substitution of ax, for x ; 

and since the form of the unknown function depends on that 
of those W’hich are known, it follows that the form of the 
unknown function will not be changed by the substitution of 
«a?, . . a?*^^x for x, or in other words we may suppose 

4 ?a?= =5 &c. = and consequently will be de- 

termined by the equation 

F |4(X, ifx,fxjw,fse, &c. ] sa o 
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or ffc^ ,. ij/A-, J, aS, 55, .* i^i|aad 

If there shouM exist any doubt res|)cctlttg the accui*acy df 
this reasoning, it may be confirmed by ajEtiving at the ^sme, 
oaudusion in rathet a different manner. If in the g^veh 
equation we substitute successively «x, «*x, . . *x for x, 
we shall have the following equations. 

^ * • * flt*"**^ }= o 

F ^ , . . ij^X, X, «X, . . }s=s 9 

&c. 8i^. 

F| 4'<*f**^*^> . . 4^<IS**^*X, X, aX, .. *x}=2S0 

Td eliminate ^«r, ^'^‘x 8cc. from these n equations would 
in most cases be excessively troublesome. It may how^ever 
be observed, that ij/«x occurs in the second exactly in the 
same manner that if^x occurs in the first; also 4;«V is con- 
tained in the third in the same manner as is contained in 
the first, and similarly with the rest. From this it follows, 
that thoi^h IK) one of the equations is symmetrical relative 
to i}/x, ’i/ax , . . *x, yet when all the equations are consi- 
dered together, they are symmetrical relative to ^x, . . 

4/a»— »x ; from this it follows that whether we find by elimi- 
nafion 4^^, 4/»Xi . . or 4^fl^»x the result will be the same, 
therefore 4fx=i4^axssz8cc, =: and we may determine 

ypx from the ^uadon 

F{4/x, iJ/Xf . . . 4^, x,^, ... ^x} ssa (a) 

It does not follow from hence, that this equation cx>ntabis 
all the values of ^x: on the contrary, if the elimination be- 
tween the n equations above written were actually performed; 
it would be found that the equation (a) would enter into the 
final result as onpe of its factors. 
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If we ajQ>Iy diis rea^ning to ^^Igehraic equatioas cpnt^nmg 
several vgriaUes,^ a^ fcxr instance to the two equatioits 
F(x,y, a, ^) = o, F(3?,a?, «,i»)ss!© 
we shall find that one set of the value of x is always con- 
tained in the equation F (x, a:, a, fe) = a. 

As an example, let us take the two equations 
y x = a and ^ 

one set of the values of x are contained in the equation 

X*4-X— flsss 0 

and this enters as a factor in the result of elimination, which 
gives 

a?* — 2ax* 4“ ^ + — a=(a?*4“^ — x — a— i)=so 

Another curious analogy exists between the calculus of 
functions and common algebra in the dmilarity of the rela- 
tions of the roots of unity to the solutions of the functional 
equation 4*'x = a?. 

In the equation r*=s i it is known that if r be one of the 
roots then any power of r will also be a root, and if n is a 

I 

prime number and r any root except unity, then r,r®, r®, . , 

« X I I t 

will be all the difierent roots. Similarly in the functional 
equation 4**x= if aeo? be <Hie form which satisfies it, «»«a? will 
also fulfill it, and if h is a prime number then «a?, » 

will all be different forms which satisfy the equation. This 
may be readily shown as follows, if is a solution, then 
«« , . 

Suppose 9 then 

fit* . (^) X »**xjssset^ (fis**a?) == sasay 

consequently as*a? is also a solution of =» x 
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again . .. (»)a?==:fl^xjit — 

sss «• «• » , . ( III— 1 ) a? s=s &c. SS2 a*«*ir css a? =5 a? 
consequently whenever #» is a whole number ctTee is n solu- 
tion of =5s a?. 

If we take the particular case of nsssgwe have ss=a? 


and 0 ^ 7 =^^ is one of its solutions, therefore other solutions 
will be aa? = a*«r = =:a?» 

These expressions when generalised by the introduction of 
an arbitrary function, do not give solutions which are irre- 
ducible to each other, nor do they even then in my opinion 
contain all possible solutions; by introducing an arbitrary 
function they become 

the latter of which gives if we make <p47= 

If we consider the equation one of its values is 




. 3f2J 

X 


, this gives for the others. 


aac c= 


3*-3 




zx^l 


2 X -.3 


4 3 s 


. —3 

* 




All these forms will satisfy the equation 4^*^ = a? and they 
may all be generalised by the introduction of an arbitrary 
function similar to that employed for the equation a?, 
but I do not suppose these solutions when thus generalised 
would contain all possible ones. 

Perhaps the following observations may throw some light 
on the generality of the solutions of such equations as those 
we are now considering. 

In the first place, it is obvious that every solution of 
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will also be a solution oiifxsszx^ such likewise will be all 
the solutions of 4^ xsssx. The complete solution of = x 
should therefore contain all forms of x which satisfy tlie 
equations and Again, if a function as ax 

satisfies the equation a:, it will also satisfy 4*x=x, for 

since o^x = — % by putting t^x for x it becomes x= — 
e^x:s=i — ( — x)z=sx, SO also any function which satisfies the 

equation 4/*x=s-— will fulfil the equation y^f*x=:x which may 

be proved in the same manner, I shall however take the 
more general case, and show that if any function satisfies the 
equation ipx=:j2j: where ^ is any function satisfying the equa- 
tion ^f/^x=x, it will also satisfy the equation for since 

a^x'=^(l>x, putting u^x for a?, we have 

/3*a?=x. In the same way it might be demonstrated, that the 
complete solution of must contain all func- 

tions which can satisfy any of the following conditions 
= ObX = aw &C. 

= jSx = /3a? 6cc. 

< 

&c. &c. 

where « is any function satisfying the equation 


|3 

&c. 

ditto 

&c. 

ditto 


a 

t 

ditto 

ditto 



ditto 

ditto 

j;)=X 

&c. 

&c. 


&C. 


The comparison of the integral calculus with that of func- 
tions will supply us with several very marked analogies, 
some of which promise when farther pursued to be of essen- 
MDCccxvii. E e 
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ttal service in the ii]i{Broveni^t nf this latter branch of ana 
lytical sd&ice. One of the first which presents itself is the 
method of solving the difi^ntial equatkm 
oszydt^ Adx»^^dy •y + 

m * at 

compared with that of solving the funcdonal^^uation 
0 as: + A^aac -f- -j- &c. + ‘*X -f* X 

at tt at 

Euler and O’ Alembert succeeded in integrating the dif- 
ferential equation when all the coefficients except X are 
constant quantities, and Lagrange, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Berlin, 1779, explained a method of treating the 
same when they are variable ; both the processes alluded to 
depend in the first instance on reducing the equation to the 
solution of the same equation, wanting the last term ; and 
this is effected by means of a particular integral of the given 
equation. 

The solution of the functional equation is precisely similar, 
it is first reduced to the solution of 

0 = *4- AtJ/aj? -f- B4»«t-*a7 -f" “f* N^'***"" 

M at at 

and this is effected by knowing a particular function which 
satisfies the original equation : this process 1 have already 
given in a former paper. The resemblance between the 
solutions of the two equations continues also in this respect, 
if/^ is a particular case of the given equation, and Kr, Ka?, ICr, 

&c. are particular cases of the same equation without its last 
term, then 

is a general solution of the equation. 
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It may be observed that the functiatial equation under con- 
si^ration comprehends a large class of others winch may 
easily be reduced to it, such as 
Fif'ir -4^ A F4^ + B F4/«*x + &c. + N F4'«*~*x «|- X 8 

X jv jr 

or more generally 

F(j:,i|/x) + A F(<»x,i|/ax) + B F(«*x, 4'«^x) + &c. 

♦* 

+ NF(«»--'x, 4«»-«x) + Xssso 

Jf 

both of which may be reduced to the same equations wanting 
the last term, these transformations apply with advantage to 
a great variety of other equations : the solution of the latter 
of these equations may be reduced to that of 

Aypetr -j- &c. -f- sss o 

% at i » I 

and if we find i)/x = Kx we shall have 

■ 

4/X8F*»— *(x, Kx) 
for the solution of the given equation. 

As an instance of the utility of the former equation we may 
take 

whose solution will be found by that method to be 

4,X =>/'^ ( 2 ,, _ Jg |x, i — xj 

the same equation or the more general one 

where a*x 8 x may be solved by another process which re- 
quires the aid of vanishing fractions, and we shall have 
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The analogy between the various orders of functions which 
contain many variables, and that branch of the integral cal- 
culus which relates to partial differentials^ is too apparent to 
require illustration. I shall therefore proceed to show that a 
functional equation admits of three species of solutions, ist. 
The complete solution^ this contains as many arbitrary functions as 
the nature of the given equation will admit. ^A.^he partkular 
case., this contains all solutions which are less general than the 
complete solution, and which are only particular cases of it. If 
they contain arbitrary functions, I have called them, for the 
sake of convenience, gmsru/ solutions. 3d. The particular solu^ 
fion, this is a solution which satisfies the equation, and may or may 
not contain aibitrary functions ; its peculiar property is, that it is 
found from one part only of the equation and independent of the 
rest; thus if we have the equation 

y ) == ^ (^x — ^y) is a particular solution, for it satisfies 
the equation by making 4/** *(x,y )— y=:o and ^»(x,y ) — 
=:o, and is totally independent of the rest of the equa- 
tion contained in the given function F and F, provided only 

that it does not make either of them infinite, whether it is 
contained in the complete solution, I have not yet ascertained ; 
but I am rather of opinion, that it will be found not to be in- 
cluded in it. In both parts of my Essay towards the Calcu- 
lus of Functions, I have used the expres.sion, particular solu- 
tion, instead of particular case, this arose from not having 
taken a sufficiently extensive view of the calculus ; it would 
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perhaps be desirable to confine the meaning of particular solu^ 
tion to the definition which has just been given. It is need- 
less to add that the different species of solutions just enume- 
rated, bear a strong resemblance to those of differential 
equations. 

Amongst differential equations containing more than two 
independent variables, a large proportion do not admit of any 
integrals, these can only be integrated by assigning some 
relation between the variables, an analogous case occurs with 
respect to functional equations, a large number of those which 
contain two or more variables admit of no solution, unless 
we assign some relation between the variable quantities; 
examples of such equations may be found in the second part 
of the Essay towards the Calculus of Functions. And here 
perhaps it may not be misplaced to state a difficulty of a 
peculiar nature with respect to functional equations which are 
impossible ; for the sake of perspicuity I shall consider a very 
simple case 

>[/x = c4^-~ 

for X substitute — ^ 

and by multiplication >|/x x - = c* x|/ ~ x or 1 = 6* from 
which it follows that r = ±i or in other words that the 
equation = contradictory unless c=i±i. Now 

the functional equation F j^x, yj/x, ^axj =: 0 has been re- 
duced by Laplace by means of a very elegant artifice to 
an equation of finite differences, nor am I aware that this 
profound analyst has pointed out any restriction or any 
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impos^le case: if we treat tte eqcmtloti as <^x» by Ws 
method, we shall find for its solution 

r±gj!^JL 

asf C * 

and this solution satisfies the equation 4'X=5c4?x* indepen- 
dently of any particular value of a, and if we suppose »«— i 

we have 4^x sa c 

for the solution of the equation 4^x aa c4^ ^ whatever may be 
the value of r, and we have before shown that it cannot have a 
solution unless c^±\. The only explanation I am at pre- 
sent able to oflfer concerning this contradiction, is one which 
I hinted at on a former occasion, viz. that if we suppose 4^ to 
represent any inverse operation which admits of several 
values, then if throughout the whole equation we always 
take the same root or the same individual value of ij/, it is im- 
possible to satisfy the equation, but if we take one value of 4/ 
in one part, and another of the values of ^ in other parts of 
the equation, it is possible to fulfil it by such means. This 
solution may perhaps appear unsatisfactory, it is however 
only proposed as one which deserves examination, and I shall 
be happy if its insufficiency shall induce any other person to 
explaki more clearly a very difficult subject. 

One of the most extentive methods of integrating differen- 
tial equations, consists in multiplying by such a factor as will 
render the whole equation a complete diflerential, the deter- 
mination of this factor is, however, generally a matter of at 
least equal difficulty with that of solving the original equa- 
tion: analogy would lead us to suspect that some similar 
mode might be adopted for the solution of functional equa- 
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tions, varying of course in a certain degree from the difference 
of the objects to be obtained : the theory which I am now to 
explain will show that this suspicion is not without founda- 
tion, and will at the same time unfold one of the most beau- 
tiful parallels between the integral and functional calculus 
which I have yet observed. It has been already shown, that 
when an equation is symmetrical relative to the different 
forms of the unknown function, as 

F I a?, | = o 

the method of solution by elimination apparently becomes 
illusory, but that the general solution of the equation may be 
deduced from the vanishing fraction to which this method 
then leads. If therefore we can make any functional equa- 
tion symmetrical, relative to the different forms of the 
unknowm functions, we can then obtain its general solu- 
tion. Now» this may be' effected by multiplying the equation 
by some factor, and determining this factor, so that the result 
shall be symmetrical. The discovery of this factor (as in 
the case of a differential equation ) requires the solution of a 
functional equation of several variables, but fortunately the 
class of equations to w'hich they belong are not of very great 
difficulty. 

To begin with a very simple case, let us consider the equa- 
tion —fx where e^x = x 

multiplying by (px we have 

^ . if'a? + .fx . ^ax = .fx 

now the first side of this equation will be symmetrical rela- 
tive to 4fX and we make 

^ zssifeiX . pax 
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this equation can only be possible when fx ,faw = i or when 

and supposing fx .fzx = i , we have ^ ~ consequently 

the equation becomes 




4f_ 

VP ^ T V7» • 

and since the left side of this equation is symmetrical, the 
right side must also be so, consequently * 

If 

_s=/{a?,aa?) or the given equation is impossible, unless 
/x = V}x./(j, ax) 

X * 

and the solution of the equation will be found by taking the 
value of a vanishing fraction to be 

, f (x, ax) . -j" p * pmx 

! t L. 

^ JX . pax + fax . px 

This method is applicable to all equations of the first degree, 
but I shall now point out a principle which extends to all 
equations of the first order, and which may probably be 
applied with some modification to those of higher orders. 
Let us consider the equation 

F I x, ax, ^ttx J =aa, where a*x=x 

multiply this by <f> |x, ax, ^x, «s o 
it becomes 

F|x, etX, ^X, ^etX J x $ |x, aX, ^X, xsz o 

in order that this equation may be symmetrical, we must have 

F|x, ax,^ax^ X<p ox, 

= F I ax, X, 9 4'^} 
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from which the form of <p must be detemined, one value is 

Hence the equation 

F[x, tfX,i|/X,4'a^} xF ^4fX, X, t|/fltX, i^xlrso 

is symmetrical, and its general solution may therefore be 
found. It must however be observed, that all the solutions of 
this latter equation are not necessarily solutions of the former 
one, and it may be a matter of some difficulty to ascertain 
what solutions ought to be excluded. There is no part of 
this process which limits it to the particular case we have 
considered, and if the given equation were 

F |x, 4^x, tj/«x, . . = 0 

we might take the equation 

(p I F I X, 4^^, *X I , F I «X, ’i^ecXf . . if/X J • 

• • • F I *x, . . . *x J I = a 

which is symmetrical relative to '^x, '^etx, &c. 

I shall not at present enter into any farther details respect- 
ing this mode of solving functional equations, as it forms the 
subject of some investigations on which I am now engaged, 
and which are as yet incomplete. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to point out 
some of the more prominent points in which the calculus of 
functions resembles common algebra or the integral calculus; 
it ought however to be observed, that several of the methods 
which I have applied to the solution of functional equations, 
directly resulted from pursuing this analogy : for when I liad 
ascertained the remarkable similitude which exists between 

Ff 
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the aetiMd c^iimctions aitd ^ integn^ edcrius, 1 xefereeil 
to a treatise <» that subject with the express purpose oi 
eiHteaTouring to transfer the methods and artifices employed 
in tlto latter caloilus, to the cultivatitm and improvement of 
die former. 
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XV. Of the cmstruction of Logmthmk Tables. By Thomas 
Knight, Esq, Communicated by T^lor Combe, Esq. Sec. 
R.S. 

Read Felmiary ay, 1817. 

1. I HAVE endeavoured, in this short Paper, to give a simple 
and connected theory of the construction of logarithms, wMch 
I think has not hitherto been done. 


Prop. I. 


To find the Logarithm <f 1-4- a?-* 

It is not difficult to see that we may assume 
L ( 1 + ^) == whence 

L(i + y) = 'Ay + ^Ay’ + '"A/ + '^"Ay*4. &c., and 
L { (1 +x) ( 1 I = L( i+a? 4 -;y+ay), or putting i-J-a?=9r, 

=L{i+(x+^)]='A(a;+^)+"A(a7+^)‘+"'A(x+^)*+&c. 
If we substitute these three expansions in the equation 


L(i+a^)+L(i+j.)==L|(i+x)(i+:y)} 
which expresses the nature of logarithms, and compare the 
coefficients of the first power of y, we find 

'A = 'Att + a^Air^r + + 4j""A7ra?® + &c. 

or 'A = 'A + 2"Aa: + 3'" A^* + 4""Aa:^ -}- &c. 

+ 'Al +a"Al +3 "'a1 

whence, by comparing the coefficients of the powers of a?, 
'A='A, a"A+'A=so, 3'''A-}-2"A=o, 4"^A-f 3'''A==o, &c. ; or 


'A='A,"A=-^, "'A=_^=f , "«A=_2f ate. 

* I find that the method of expansion made use of in this Proportion had been 
previousiy employed by Mr. Spbkcs. 


Ff8 
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and L(i+,.='A{-f-4. + f 
As for it may be evidently taken at pleasure ; and innu* 
merable systems of logarithms may be formed by as^jgnlng 
different values to it, for 

'A L(i + ar) + 'AL ( 1 +jr) a=s'AL{(i + a?) (l +7) } 
which expresses that, if every logarithm in a system be mul- 
tiplied by the same constant quantity, the products will still 
form a system of logarithms to the same numbers. 

Cor. By an easy transformation of L(i + J?), we get for 
Brigg's logarithms, M being the modulus, 

f = » M {^ + f (^)-+ 1 (^)-+} ; ..d »!».- 

ever the logarithm of a fraction is spoken of in the following 
proposition, it is supposed to be found by this series* 

2. How are we to begin, in forming a table of logarithms ? 

Delambre (Preface to Borda, p. 75) says, that we should 
begin at 10,000 ; and the same writer (hf ^moires de I'lnstitut, 
Tome cinq. p. 65), speaking of the great French Tables, says 
that the logarithms of primes under 10,000 were calculated 
directly by series, and those of numbers above 10,000 by 
six orders of differences. 

Now it is not easy to see, why any of the logarithms in the 
lower half of the Table, except those of the numbers 2 and 3, 
should be computed directly ; since they may be got, each 
by a single subtraction, from those in the upper half. Sup- 
pose, for instance, there had been found directly the loga- 
rithms of numbers from 100,000 to 200,000 ; those of numters 
down to 30,000 are found by merely subtracting the loga- 
rithm of 2, successively, from those of all the even numbers ; 
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banning at thetopof theTabk, withL. 1999998,L. 199999 ^» 
&c., and setting down the remainder for the logarithms of 
die successive numbers below ioo,ooo» viz. L. 

L. 99998, Bcc. 

When we have got down to 50,000, if we were to proceed 
in the same way, we should have to operate on the logarithms 
thus obtained, between 100,000 and 50,000 : If, therefore, 
we fear any accumulation of errors, we may {because 
3x49999 = 149997) subtract the logarithm of 3 from 
L . 149997, and from the logarithm of every third number 
going downward, and set the remainders down successively 
for the logarithms of numbers below 50,000. And thus we 
may proceed till we get somewhat below 34,000 ; then the 
logarithm of 4 will carry us down to £5,000; and the loga- 
rithm of 5 to £0,000, which completes the work, those below 
20,000 having been already found. 

In the great French Tables, however, it has been thought 
proper to calculate the logarithms of numbers under 10,000 
with more decimal places than the rest. These must neces- 
sarily be found independently of the others ; as they form in 
reality a separate Table. 

In the next proposition, is contained a general method of 
finding converging series for the calculation of logarithms. 
The propositions which follow this are only corollaries from 
it, and give forms for interpolation ; so that every thing relat- 
ing to the construction of logarithms is effected by one sim- 
ple and uniform process. 
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Pkof. II. 


3 . 1[^ixpn$i 4^nmib^i^z)hy the product A 

amverghig continually towards unity. 

Let », n\ «", &c. be numbers much less tJism w\ in the 
equation change a?, in the second member^ into n, 

and multiply by such a factor as will restore the equality ; 

there arises a? = (a? + 7^* ^ second member 

of this equation, we change a? into w + »% in the last facUsr 


and multiidy by such a fractional factor as shall again 
restore the equality, we have 

fix *+«' *rx+ii+jiO 

W — {a? + «) ^ 

If here, in like manner, we change a? intox-f w'^in the last 
factor, and restore the equality as before, by annexing a new 
iactor, then 



(xVxXx-t-fOfx+^Ot* 

and the same process may be repeated as long as we think it 
necess^y. Now it is plain that the last annexed factor, as 
we continue these operations, must always approach nearer 
to unity than that which was the last before ; thus, n bang 


vciy small compared with x, ^ does not much diflfer from 

jf+ii 

unity, and when is put for x in thu fraction (n^ being 
also very small compared with x) its value will be nearly 

the same as bdbre ; of course the annexed factor 

will diflfer very little from unity : and it will differ from it 
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mudi less tfian the preceding factor for let ^ =i — ft, 

and u. and i*' being small fractions ; the new 
factor nearly: and consequently 

diflers leas from unity than the factor which was last before. 

4. These equations, being put into logarithms, give a series 
of converging expressions for the logarithm of x. We have 
successively, 

1st. L.X=aL(x+») + L(j|;) 

2d. L . X = L (x + «) + + 

but before we put the third equation into logarithms, it will 
be better to simplify it; one of the most obvious ways of 
doing which is to make «-}-»'=«"; then 

3d. Lj:=sL(x+«)+L(x 4 .»' ) +Lt x+ 2»" ) -L{ x+»+»") 

— L(x^«**t"»Q 

, r / 4- \ 

This may be still farther simplified by making n=n'y con- 
sequently n*'^2n, then 

L .x=s8L,(x + »)— aL(x + 3») + L(x + 4w) 

, T f 

** j3-f-6iix*+9»*ap+4«^/ 

If now W'e change n into —1, and x into x+s, we shall fall 
upon the elegant formula of Mr. Borda.* 


• If any one shall attempt to calculate a TaMe of logarithms by means of dife- 
rences. each logaririim being got, not fiom the n«t. but the neat 
below it, he will fell upon {he series of Boana: for A> . K*— 0= I" (*+*> 

by mrding which. A’- L(*-0+ A*. 

scries we are speaking of. This remark wiB be eaempBfied in one of the ftUowing 
Proposidons. 
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In like manner we might fnves^gate approximatkms of the 
fourth and following orders : but this kind of meardt has 
veiy little use, and the Proposition was inserted for a 
purpose. 

Prop, III. 

5, Supposing that yin thetast 1. 

It is required to find the law of the converging expresskms for 
L.x. 


In this case the four first transformations give 
x=(x_i)x~ 




X(3P-,.Zp 


2 

x=(x— l)x^x^^=^ 




i)\je*~3J 
4> (^«)(^-3)» 


(X— 2)* ^ (2— 2> 

which, put into logarithms, give 




L . x= L(X— i)4.L(j:^j 
L . x=sL(x — i)--L(x — 2 )+L(^^] 

L . X=3L(X~-1)-3L(X— 8)+L(x— 

L . x= 4 L(x — 1 ) — 6L(x — s)4'4L(J^~3) — 


where a coincidence may be observed between the coefficients 
and those in the binomial theorem ; and it is easily shown 
that the same coincidence will have place, how far soever 
we continue the method; or that, in general, the converging 


expression will be 
L . x=-fl<x-i)- 




1.2 i 

/ *1*-' S 

T ? »X(a>— «) *'* X(.— »1 
■ IV ^ _ 

V (M) ‘ X(»-J) 


n{n^t){H — 2yit*-3) 


1.2 5 4 




«(Ji— i)(>t— ») 

X(»-J) X *«• 


(a) 
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For, if it be daued, let this repres^t a su^le result, to 
pass on to the next, we change x into x— i, in the logarithm 
of the fraction, and add a new logarithm (L) to restore the 
equality : the equation will thus become 






>L(x-.i) 


L(x-8) 


«(»— 
uz.% 

, 0 
» i.a 


|l(x-81— ..•+(L) 


+ij — 

and, by transposition, we find 


(II — 1)(» — z) 

x(x.-4) X &c. 


t (^i) * X(X— 3) **3 






X&c. 


1 


SO that the whole expression is of the same form as before, 
which is therefore proved to be general. 

6. Cor, 1 . If in the values of x. in the last article, we put 
for X, in the second x+i, in the third j:+*» fourth 

and so on ; and moreover represent the last fractions 


arising after such substitution by 
the following set of equations 
x = (x-~i)x« 

X-J- 1=XX«X«^ 


&c., we get 


jr + a = {x+i)x X X ti* 

x + s = (»+.)i>!±fxgS^’x*”x*" 


(‘) 


&c . . . &c 

which, /mm the manner of their formation^ are subject to this law, 
that the m*** fraction (provided it is not the last) in the value 
of x+n, is equal to x+n — i divided by the product of the 
first m— 1 fractions In the expressltm of x+n— 
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— L"-“<»-*)+L‘'- 4^ )L*~(»-*)+ 

L”-.-(^s> +) 4 . L . + 

+ L./-<*+*>; any immediate term, as die «+ 1^, will be 

of the form (m — 1 ^ 

«(*— i)x(jit«- 5) , « 

HiTi T- 

We easily see that 

L y'*”«=5L J xltec. 

l- i>*x(jf+»— y) x&c. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that L . « *-«, L . s " — » are to 

be expanded by the common series for L. y. vir. 


* Xliese forms are analogous to an expression in the method of diiSefences, irhkh, 
though not noticed by St i a l i ir o and other writers on interpcdation, may be usefol 
OR many occuions, as the coefficients are small an 4 fow in number. Boana*! ex* 
presskm for logarithms is a particular cast of it. 




«x(» 


"3) K* 


i)xC«*-5) ^^ ii(n^i>(»-.a)x(i»-*7)w ^ 


i.a ” ’ i.a.j t*s*3-4 

+*- + A"« + If we make szL . *, we have, by taking 11 (in the co* 


eSdents) successively i, a, 3,4, ac. 


L .jt=rJL (*— a)+ series, 

If.xnL (x*-i)'fI<x^a>—L(x»3)4. series, 

I* . x=a 1 1-(»— 1>— L(»— 3) I -{>144^4) 4. series, (Boana’s if we ^ange s into «*h2>. 

L .xsrs ^ L(x— i)4'L(x-4)| -2 1 L(m) 4 'I<x-S) L(*<-j)+«ries, 

L .XZZ4 . 1 L(av-i) — L(s^s) ] ""5 1 L(«— a)— L(x^4) | 4-l4n>--6)4'Serief, 

L . x=:5 I I<x^i)4’L(«--3)+I<a^)4-X<«--6 ) Jt -9 | 5 |--^♦--7(+•eries, 

L . xzz6 I JL{jr«.|)^L|«i^) | — 14^ l4jr---2*^L|«~•3}4-^4^-*ti--^^J»^ S}+feriesj 

&c. a®, 

which may be useliil, when taken srithont the tetief , ns formnlai of TCfBkadon. 
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purpose of the two following propositions, they w31 be better 
whai expanded Into seri^ oC monomials; see Prop. VL 


Prop. IV. 

8. To construct a Table of Logarithms by means cf interpolation 
from the converging expressions L . oe, L . L . &c. 
When treating of the equations marked (c), we noticed a 
law to which the terms are subject ; tliis law affords an easy 
method of eliminating the second, third, &c. terms, and, by 
this means, we find, successively, 

L . X =:L(x— 1 )+L . m 

L{x+i)=h.x +L.«+L,«' (e) 

L(x-{-2)=L(x-f i)+L.«-|- 2L.»'+ L.e" 


L(x+«)=L(x+«— 1 )+L . «+»L . «'+ . »"4. 

If any one doubts whether this form is general, for every 
value of n, let it be only a single value ; and supposing «, V, 
&c. to become «, <*', &c,, by the substitution of x+i 

I s « 

for X, we have 

L(x4-«+i)=L(x+»)+L. a'+ 

Now, if we consider the msmner in which the last fractional 
factors, in the values of x, at the beginning of the last pro- 
position, were formed from one another; and the change 
which they afterwards underwent in forming ecpiations (h), 
we shall easily perceive that 
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whence L . « . i 


*.H,n , - *jfii— 1| 


by means of which equaticm^ L(j:+»+i) b«5omes 

L(x + «+ i)==L(x + n) + L.. + iL. «'+!2^L.«"+ 

+L . •'+ -f Ltx''+ L . + 

or L(x*f>n4* i)=I^x + ») + 

. «"'+ the same form as before, which is there- 
fore general. 

g. By means of equations (e) the logarithm of a number 
is found from the logarithm of that which precedes it, and 
the process will consist of a number of additions, equal to the 
number of the values of a we make use of. 

Thus, if L . be so small, as not to affect the last figure, 
to which we intend to carry the logarithms, it may be neg- 
lected and we must make 

L.«+ L.a' ssssr 

]L • €c<^2iLj . a * L oS^'Ssr ssstf* 

L . «+sI- • « +3L . «"=r' +Ia' +*L . =r^ 

L . «+4L .,«'+6L . «"=;^'+L . «'+3L . 


Here the quantities r', r", r"', 8 ec. are formed by two addi- 
tions each, one more gives the logarithms ; for, by substituting 
in (e), 

L • X )-|-L . u> 

I.^X'^i) — L . x-^ La-^LB' 


» svbY I « x-^r 
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L{x+%) =rL( +L.«"+L.»" =h{x^t)+r* 

==L(4^+2)+^' +L. «'+«L.«" s=:L(x+«)4''*^' 

M^+4) ^H^+S) +r*' +L . «'+3L . « ' =M^+3)+^''' 

&c. . &c. &c. 


If, in the value of L.« '•»** (Art. 6), we put successively o, 1 , a 
for n, we have 


f— 1 

. T -'_T 

; L.<,"=L 

(x+2)af» \ 



i(®— I) (ar+ij*/ 


or 



L-“"= 


These are the most converging values, I shall show pre- 
sently how to expand them into series of monomials. 

lo- If the intended number of decimal places should re- 
quire L . a!" also to be retained, make, first 

L . a+ L . of =r 

L. a-|"2L.a^-|“ Tj,<x!* Trr^ 

L.*+sL.«'+ 3L.«"+ L.«'"=r'+L.«'+2L.«"+ 
L.«+4L,«'+6L.a''+4L.«'W''+L.«'+3L.«"+3L,«'"==:r^" 


L . «+«L . L.«"+ L. •■•(»--) + 


L«'+(« — 1 


Next make 


L.<»'+ L.«" 

{*i 

L.»'+9L.«"+ L.*'" 

= r H-L.«"+L.«"' 


(') 

» r' +L »"+sL«'" 


IM (■) 
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•SO 

L . •'+(«- i)L . . a"'*: r 

- ('• 

(n— 

(•) 

If L . «"" had been u^, we must have made L . . « " 

s= r , and have proceeded as before. 

C) 

Hie substitutions above being made equations (s) become 
L.ja=L(x — i)+L.« 

(Lj:+i)=L.*+L»+L.' ==L.x+r=L.x+r 

L(x+8)=sL(x-|-i)+r =L(^+i)+ 

r's=:L(x+j)4'r+ r- 
(•) 

L(x+8)a=:L(x+#)+r'+r +L.«"-{- L . «'"=L(x+*)+ 

‘ r''=L(x+a)+r'+ r' 

f) 

L(x+ 4 )=L{x 4 .s)+i"' H-r' +L . «"+*L . «“=L(x+s)+ 

(■) 

r"'*a:L{x+S)+'^'+ ^ 
(•) 

L(x+5)=L(x+4)+r"'+r"+L . «"+sL . .'"=L(x+4)+ 

' r'"'=s:L(x+4)4.r"+r"' 

{•» 

8tc. &c. 

Where it is plain that each logarithm is found by four addi- 
tions r*, r", r*", Stc. being got by two each. 

0 (•) r) 

Prop. V. 

1 1. Jo construct a TMe of Logarithm by mems sfmtafolatmt 
from the amvergif^ cipressions'L.SfL.tffL.tf, See. 

If we (xmsider the formation of equatiems (d) , we easily 
percrive that the toms of L(x-|-”) observe the same law. 



3$1 
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with respect to thos^ of L{j:+« — i), wbicfe we observed in 
equations (c) ; we have therefore by a similar elimination, 
lu.x =h{x — 

L(x4-i)==L(^ — i)+L.5+ L./ 

L(x+s)=L.x +L.s+2L,s'+ L.s" 
L(x-|-3)=:L(x-J-i )-^L« / +3^ • sf' -J-L . s*** 


L(x+«) =L( x+«- 8 )+L . i+«L . . i"+ 

which in order that the logarithms may be got from one ano- 
ther by addition, must be transformed as in the last propo- 
sition by the assumption of p, p', p", &c. ; p, p', p^', 8 cc. ; 

{“){*) {•) 

p, p/ p/' &c, : thus if the case only requires us to use L.j, L.^', 

{*) r) (•) 

and L . 5", make 

L « 5 "|- L • s* 25 = p 

L. 5 +SL./+ L./' = 2 p+L. 5 '+ L-/' 2=/ 

rrsp'+L.^+aL./' =:p" 

&c. &c. &c. 

by substituting which our equations become 
L.x 2 =L(x— s) -j-L.s 

L(x-{-i)==L(j^— 1 ) +L.5-I- L.5' =5=L(x — i)+p 

L(x*^®)= 55 t , X -J- p -|-Li • 5 ^-|- L • 5^^ • X 

L(x-1-3)=L(x+i )+ p'-J-L ; s'+aL . 5" =:L(x+ 1 )+p'' 
&c. &c. &c. 


If now we put successively o, 1, a for n in the value of 
L . s" given in Art. 7, we find 

L..= .Mli;+f(i;)'+|(i)'+tei 

MDCCCXVII. H h 
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L-<"= •M{^=5r^T(rii;)■■H-(5=1:)'+'“•} 

(Borda's Series.) 


Prop. VI. 


1*. To expand L . »-•» and L . s"--* into series of monomials of 
the form y. 

Ux+n)^L.x+M } 

-if* L(x+«_0==-if L. x+M{-ii^. <2=Ii‘ 


r»41 (»— ir. 






.* <»—»)* 
1.2 * ZJ* 


These added together will give L . It is easy to see 

that L. X will disappear, because its coefficient =(i — i 
we have then, putting S to represent the sum of the terms 
formed by the different values of r, 

{ « + */ V. .(«+ 0 «/ w (n+i)«(« — I). . ^ 

where for r we are to take every whole number from one 
upwards; thus 

L.«= M{^i + ^+ +i+} 

‘-•=-M{?+s.+p+e» } 

&C. &C, 

Hence L . equals double the sum of the second, fourth, &c. 
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terms of L « a, with the sign changed. L . /*••» is expanded, 
by means of the logarithmic series, in a similar manner. 


Prop. VII. 


13. To calculate a Table of Logarithmic sines, or cosines. 


It is quite evident, that, if, in the fractional products, in 
Propositions II, and III, instead of sc, a?— l, «r — 3 , &c. we had 
used successively cos. /v, cos. (a?— m), cos. (a? — 2«), See. or 
sin. jc, sin. (a?-— w sin. {/r— sm), &c., the reasonings made use 
of would have been equally applicable; and that the whole 
methods given in Proposition III, IV, V, including the gene- 
ral expressions for L . (but not the expansions 
of the said expressions) will hold good here, after we have 
made the above mentioned substitutions. Thus if it is L. cos. 
X which we are calculating, we shall have 


L . 


' cos. Jt , T /cos, cos. (x+») 

C08. (jp— «) j * ’ ^ * \ cos.* a 



T / (jC4-gw) COS.» JT \ 

, ^ \ cos. (x — «) cos.*( j + «) / 

These are the logarithms of numbers converging conti- 
nually towards unity, and must be found by the form for 
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XVI, Two general propositions in the method of tSffermces, By 
Thomas Knight, Esq. Ckmmunkated by Tajimr Combe, 
Esq. Sec. R. S. 


Read February »7, 1S17, 


1* 1 HOUGH so many ingenious writers have demonstrated, 
and, in various respects, extended the celebrated formulas 
of La Grange, for (x), (a:) no one appears to have 

entertained the idea, that these, and the more general cases, 
in which the quantities under the functional sign have their 
differences variable, might be included in one simple form. 

Mr. Prony* is, I believe, the only mathematician who has 
^en a form of any regularity to A* f{x), when the diffe- 
rence of x is variable; but he does not seem to have been 
aware of the capability of the method ‘he was employing; 
and instead of embracing, as he might have done, all cases 
in OTe simple expression, he has proposed a formula which 
has neither any particular elegance in itself, nor any appa- 
rent relation to that which, in the simpler case, had been 
given by La Grange. 

I suppose the truth of the differential equations 




4 


■(»—>) 


«(«+«> , 


n(n — 1) (a—*) 
1.1I 


0 ) 


2 

whA (p is any variable function whatever. 


^ i.*,3 W 


• Lac KOI X " Calc, des Diff.” p. *5. 
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Prop. I. 

a. To find the £fierence of afimction of any number of vari- 

able quantities, A* «> (x, y, z, 8cc.), when the ^erences of 
X, y, z, &c. are any haw variable. 

We will b^n with a function of two variables ; 

Let X — a?=w , x — a=« , x—x=u , x—x=:u^ H 

« ' * * 5 ’ ^si- 

■y — y=w ,y —y=rw ,y —y—W , .y — y— » ; | multa- 

•'i •' I’-'i ^ * 3 3 * * J neous. 

^(^)+^+($^)+ + 

be represented by the sign 2 expressing here 

the sum of all the diflFerent values that will arise to the func- 
tion within the brackets, by giving successively to m the 
values o, 1, 2, 3, . . * • • w 

Lastly, let the symbol B3 represent what may be called 
elective multiplication ; thus IS (« + w)" will 

denote that each value of multiplied by 

the corresponding term of the expanded binomial (m+w)** ; 




:) hy 


and so on Then 

*(^« ,J+».)=K».>)+ (‘.+”',)+T 
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^/ A(*>y>N pa(»i +a» )*+^. sf +wj*+ 


&C. 


8cc. 


These values substituted In the equation 


, ^ ^ ^ p •{- g-ive 


j 


+T {<«,+ -/-4(.^+ »„)• 


»<»— 0 


4 .122=21(1, y 


.f£s=!2fi! 

1.*.5 


4. . — s r gl I (« +X£»y— -¥w V 
+"-^Y« +tf y— +a; y+l 

1.2 ' H^2 n— 2' **2.3 ' ii—j ' 11—3' » 5 

&c. 5f0. 

3. Now, by the general formula for the difference of a 
variable quantity, (1), 

A» (a? + j)-= (a? +_y 4. M + w y — 4 (if+ J'+M +® )" 

+ whence, making x and^ 

vanish. 
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in the method of SJirmces. 

A’^o+o7^==(u^+w^)"— ; 


the successive values of o being u , u 

I * 3 » 

those of o' being w w 

123 « 


observing therefore that i — 4. + 

=A»(o+o')% and putting S <P (®>7) ow equa- 

tion takes this form 

AM^.7)=s(^;£^)iaA-^u+oO'+s(^'^)iaA'to+o'^ 

T A-(o+o'y+ ^ . S (^^)lSlA-(0+0'/+ . 

What has been done with respect to a function of two vari- 
ables, the analyst will immediately see how to extend to a 
function containing any number ; we may therefore without 
entering into any farther particulars, give the following 

Gensral Rule. 

Zjei the successive values 

of 0 be w , « , w u 

123 n 

of cl he w ,w ,w y , , . , . . .w 

123 n 

of 0 *’ he V , V ,v V ^ 

123 n 

. . . &c ,then will 

A>(X, j, X. &c.) = A" «-’+<-'+»"+«''• , ( 3 ) 

provided that, after the expansion, we multiply every where a term 

of the form A%u ^ x r X &c. ^ 

• Supposing 
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4. The expression of La Grange is a particular case of eq. 
(3), to perceive which we must observe that 
n JP 4* X -f y + » 4- &c* 4- 4- 4* 4- 

£ 2 S-* 6 » » n 

, e 

;j(^ *+jr+.+&c.+»^^+«,^_^+«^^+&c gjj. whence 
1 .* * 

^«/+<^+<^+&‘=-_. +**-!•+ ’—I + &C. 


* 1,1 ' * 
which, if X, j, X, &:c. have constant differences, or if m*, 

^«-i> &c.,&c.are«K, 

(« — 1) «, (« — s )«, &c., nw, (n — i)w, (n —a )w, &c., »p, 
(«— i)p, (« — «)r, &c. See, becomes 

I ^« 4 y 4 -y 4 &c. 

The equation (3) may be presented under another form ; 
for if we compare the values of 

A-^*+^+‘+*“ and aV+*'+‘’"+‘^ we see that 




^J»^x 4 “Jf 4 -*+*c. 

^x 4 -^ 4 x 4 -&c. 


, consequently 


ts’‘<t>(x,y,z,&c.y= 


^•r+^ 4 ** 4 &c. 


(4) 


where we must observe, with respect to the differential co- 
efficients, the%ime rule as was given with eq. (3). 
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Prop. II. 

5. To find y, 2, &c.) supposing that the differences of 

X, y, z, &c. are any how variable. 

We shall here make use of the same notation as we did 
in Prop. I, only let the preceding values 

of X be X — X — X — &c. 
ofy bey — 3, &c. 
of z be 2— 1, 2— v-2, 2— tL-3, &c. 

&c. &c. 

It will be sufficient also to consider the case of two variable 
quantities, as was done in Prop. I. 

First, we have, in general, . 

<p{x—U-r, y-W^r)=<P (X, >)— S W-#)i- 

+ -L . B3 + w^rY - r. • 

^ V r-r r) ,.3 Vrf,3->nrf,»; 

B3 .r)®+ which expression being combined with (a), 

putting for the sake of symmetry (f {x,y) = £ ( — / )» 

\dx / 
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. +=^(“-<-+*) +«'-(-+*))’+ } 

4- &c. 

But by equal, (a) S*(i +y)“= (x+y — a_— 

(•+ («+*))" "i" 

whence 

£*(o+o')"=±{ (“-»+«'-*)”+ t(“-(«+«) + «’-(»+i))“+ 

^ • (*^(«+*)+®'— («+*))"+ } 

The upper or lower sign having place accordingly as m is 
even or odd. So that our equation may be expressed thus, 

and the analyst will, without any trouble, see the truth of 
the fcdlowing rule for a function of any number of variables. 

Let the preceding values 


of 0 be — tt^i, — — 

■«-3- • • • • 

. — «_«, &c. 

of o' be — w^i, — TO— . 2 , - 

-TO-j,, . . . 


of o" be— — 0 — 2 , — .... 

* —v— &c. 

&c. 

&c. 


will 



2*«>(x,y, X, 8cc.)=S' 


(5) 


fraroukd that^ after expansion^ we mult^ a term of the form 

A X »*_(,+,) X fL(«+r) X See. ^ 


V X&c. / 
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We have by form (a), 

i e*+J'+*+«*— , )-&c._j_ 

&c so that 

1 ( 6 ) 

By comparing these expressions, it appears that 

gO+o'+(/'^ 8 cc. — and consequently, that 

j. .^+y+«+&c. 

y, 5;, &c. ) = > provided, &c. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to observe, that the second mem- 
ber of the equation marked ( 6 ) becomes 

in the case of constant differences of y, «, &c. ; for «_», 
«— («+!)> &c. become in this case, ««, («+i ) », &c., and the 
If, 5 and V, s undergo a similar change. 

The results of the preceding propositions may be brought 
into a very small compass, viz. 

A““" representing S**, the difference or the n*** integral qf a 
function of any number of variable quantities^ and varying in any 
possible manner^ will be expressed by the equation A'*^(x, y, x, &c.) 

11 X+J^+*+&C, 

; provided that after expansion, we multiply 

&c. &c. &c. 
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6. Scholium. 

We may find, in many cases, very elegant and regular 
expressions for ) , by supposing <p( x+m ) to be expanded 
differently from the form given by Taylor's theorem : as, 
far instance, 

+ U) = X)+X . 5« ( U ) +X'a:' (u )+X'V'(«) +. (7) 
where X, X', X^^, &c. represent any functions whatever of x, and 
Xy X* any functions of the quantities they stand before ^ 
then Ax, or u, being constant, 

A»<p(x)===X.A^x(^>)+X^A^;«X®)+X'^A^;^V)+&c. : for 
<p(a?+ »a)=4» (a?) + X .^ (««) + X'. % {nu) + 

— ?!{a?+n— i . u)= — ■ «)— 7 • X' . 

xX’i — 1 • a)— 

+'-!7=^^+^ . «)==2i?-’*W+'-T?-’ • X . %('^ ■ »)+ 

&c. &c. 

and because A". ^ this being 

added give 

A* ^(X)==:X. A« ;^(o)+X^A^A:'(o)+X^ (8) 

If form (7) soon terminates, the expressions for the diffe- 
rences are very simple, as in 

Ex. 1 . Sin. (a? + a) = sin. X cos. u + cos. x, sin. u, which 
being compared with (7) gives X = sin. x, X'= cos. x, X", 
&c.=(? ; % (o) = cos. 0 , X (®) = sin. o, x** (o), &c. =: o ; whence 
A*, sin, X = sin, x. A* . cos, o -f cos. x. A^ sin. o. 

Ex. St. Tang, (x + w)=tang, x + sec.*a: | tang, u+tstng. x. 
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tang,* u + tang.* x. tang.^w 4 " }» see Delambre, Preface to 
Borda, p. 48, whafce, by our expression, 

A*, tang. x=:sec.*x | A*tang. o+^ang. x . A**, tang.* o+tang/x- 

A". tang.* 0 +} 

Ex. g. L. sin. (x + «) = L. sin. x 4- L. cos. u -f- 
M [ Cot. X. tang, u — -jJcot.*x. tang.* «+ y cot.® x tang .*«-|- 1 
Delambre, Preface to Borda, p. 45 ; comparing with ( 7 ) 

and (8) we find A*' .L. sin . x = A*, L.cos . 0 4- 

M I Cot.xA*.tang,o — ^t*.xA*.tang.*o 4 -|cot®x. A'*.tang.®o — | 
In like manner, because 

L . cos . (x+m) = L . cos. x 4 -D . cos. u — M J^tang. x. tang. m 4- 
~ tang.* X. tang.*« 4 " y tang.® x. tang.® a 4- J 
A* . L . cos. X = A*. L . cos. 0 — M I tang, x A* . tang. 0 4- 
A tang.* X A*, tang.’o 4 “ “j tang.*x A* tang.® 0 + ^ 

Then, because L . tang. = L . sin. — L . cos., A*. L . tang. r= 

A". L . sin. — A" . L . cos., therefore 

A*. L . tang. X = M { ( Cot. x + tang, x) A", tang. 0 — 

~ (cot.* X — tang.* x) A”. tang.*o 4 " 

(cot.® X 4 - tang.* X ) A”, tang.® 0 — | 

If these forms were to be used for interpolation, we should 
have to calculate, before the commencement of a Table, 
A L . cos. 0, A*. L . cos, 0, &c. ; A . tang. 0, A* . tang. 0, &c. ; 
A . tang.® 0, A*, tang.* 0, &c., &c. These latter quantities are 
to be multiplied by and will tlien serve for calculating the 
whole Table. 

If three differences are sufficient, we have, making 

♦ It is the decimal division of the drcle which is supposed here. 
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A . L . cos. « = , 0*58579, A* . L . cos. o = — , o’io 7 i^, 

A* . L . cos. OSS, o'* ; 

A . tang. OSS, 0^1570796539, A* . .tang, oas, o"78. A*, ^mg. 

Ossa, 0*78 ; 

A . tang.* o=, 0**46740, A*, tang.* osss, 0*493480, A*, tang.* 

0 =ss a, o**; 

A . tang.* o s=, o"39. A.* tang.* o =b, o'^aga. A*, tang.* 0 =, 

o^aga. 

Suppose, for a particular example, we want the first three 
difi^nces of L. «n. 50“, we have 

A L . an. 5o*ss5 — , o' 53579 >{-M[, 0*1570796339— ,0*1*3370 

+. o"i3} 

a’L . sin. 5o‘s=— , o’io7is 8+M { ,o"78— ,0*346740+, ©"77 } 
A*. L. sin. 50°= M|, o"78+,o'' 77| or 

A L . sin. 50° 5=s, 0000683081030, A* . L . sin . 50® , 

0000000*14349, 

A*. L . sin. 5o®s=, 0000000000068. 
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XVIL Ni^ mpectmg the demonstration of the binomial theorem 
inserted in the last vobtme of the Philosophical Transactions, 
By Thomas Knight, Esq. Communicated by Taylor Combe, 
E^, Sec, R. S. 

Read April 17, 1817, 

I N looking into Mr. Spence's ingenious “ Essay on Loga- 
rithmic Transcendents," a work published in 1809, but which 
I have been so unfortunate as never to have seen till within 
the last fortnight, I was not a little surprised to find that a 
demonstration of the binomial theorem, similar to the one I 
had the honour to present to the Royal Society, had been 
already given by that writer. The same may be said of the 
first proposition of the preceding Paper on the construction of 
Logarithms. 

Having made this acknowledgment, I shall perhaps be 
pardoned for observing, that Mr. Spence is not particularly 
happy in the manner of developing the kind of functions he 
treats of in his preface. I shall endeavour to give the solu- 
tion of a class of equations of which he (Pref. p. vii.) has 
considered a particular case : with this we will begin. 

It is proposed to develope the function which has this pro- 
perty, viz. 

iKi+x)+4Kt+:y)+f(i+s;)='<Ki+*-i+y)+«<i+j:-i+»)4- 

Assume <t>{ i+x)=A+A'x+A'V+A'V+ A"--’'x»+, 

and after making the requisite substitutions in the given 
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equation, we see immediately that Assso, and that A' and A*" 
are arbitrary. Then, to find the law of the coefficients, in 
this and other similar cases, where there are any number of 

Independent quantities, s, 3c\ 35*\ transpose all the 

equation to one side, and find the coefficient of the first power 
of a*''- *, then the coefficient of the first power of « in 
the former coefficient, then again, in this last, the coefficient 
of the first power of : and having arrived in this 

manner at the coefficient of af^ it will have the form a^^bx+ 
cr* + + +> the equation rsso will give the law 


sought for. 

In the present case, putting p=x4- ( t i 

we find, by equalling to o the coeffident of the first 
power of y, 


+ 


1 +3A"'- 

+ +(«4.i)A"-.(«+«)'| 

(x+z) 

(X-+Z-) 

J +2A‘' . 

t + + nA"-- J 




A 

— AV— aA'Vp — 3A"Vp* — ...... •— (« + i ( A"- 

If in this w'e, equal to o the coefficient of the first power of z, 
there arises o = 2 A" — A'x — 2 A'' (1 + gx + ax* ) 

— 3A"' {2x + 5X* 4. gx®) 


— ;iA'^‘ ’**(«— 1 . x**~* + 2 «— 1 . x"^'* 4 ^*) 

— &c 

whence we find for the general law of the coeffidents («>2), 

ri { n — 1 ) A ^ '*'* 4 2 « — 3 . n ~ 1 . A "" ***^**'*^4 ~ 2 )* A ^^* *^*"**^ 

= 1) 

From which let us suppose that we have calculated a few of 
the coefficients, and arrived at the result of Mr. Sfekce, viz. 
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?t(l+jr) 3 siA’(j:— )+A"L‘{l+^) (*) 

nothing can be easier than to find the value of the remaining 
series ; for it is quite obvious, from the equation expressing 
the property of the funcfion, that L( i+x) is a particular value 
of <p( i+x). The same also appears from equation (1 ), in 

whichjifwe putA"* •(»— 2);:::- •(»—>) = A' 

the left hand member vanishes. 

Make then, in equation (2), A'=i, A"=: ^ , and it becomes 
L(i 4 -a:)=:j:— ^ + ^ L* (1 +x), wh^tce 

X — ^ + ^ — &c. = L ( i+x) + -iL*(i + x), and finally 

?(i + X) = A'{L(i 4. X) + f L-(i + X) } + A^L* (1 + X) 

Let us now endeavour to develope the function next in order 
of the same class, viz. <p ( 1 having the following pro- 
perty, 

<p(i+ze;) 4 - (^( !+•*’) +<^{ 1+^) 

+<t>(i+x.i+2;)4- 

<p(i+u;.i+5r)— (3) 

i+y + i+y.i+x) — <p(i + w. 

14-^. i 4 “i^)— ' 

tji>(i4-a; . i+a? . i 4 :y)+K^+^ • • ^+y • ^+^)- 

Assume (p( i 4 j^)= 3 A 4- A'a? 4- A'V 4* 4 “ A''-" a?« 4 “ 

and make the requisite substitutions ; we shall find A=o, A', 
A" and A"' arbitrary. Then to have the law of the coeffi- 
cients, find, according to the rule, the coefficient of a? in the 
coefficient of z in the coefficient of y, and, comparing in this 
the coefficients of the powers of w, we find 
MDCCCXVII. K k 
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n{ii— i)(^t — ®)A'' iX«— »)•. J>+{g 

-f-«—a)A" •(**—*)+(«— a . n — 3 . «~4+«~3 )A'' ••<»---s)s5bo 
If we take successively 4, 5, 6, for « we find 

9{l+x)==:A‘ 

+ A"'|jp»— -J *•— } 

The series at bottom is L^(i-|-a’) ; the series next above it is 
L*{i+^) + L®{i+-2^)- To find the upper series we have 
the same means as in the last Problem, L( 1 4 *<^} being a par* 

ticular value of p(i+w ) ; make then A'=i , A''=— ~ , A^"=*-j; 
our equation becomes L(i+^)=-^ — ^ 

~^{L‘(i+^)+L*(i+*)} 

+ ±V(i+w) 

whence x — ifs*’ — = L(i+ip) + T (*+*) 

pii+x)=.A' {L(i+x)+fL-(i+x)+-fL»(i+x)} 

+A"{l*(i+x) + L^(i+x)} 

+A'" V{i+x) 

which is the complete solution of the proposed equation. 

As, however, this result has been obtained by the inspec- 
tion of only a few terms of two series, a doubt may be 
entertained with respect to its truth : make therefore wsssxsss 
y^z, in equation (s), it will become 4<p(i+^)==6^(i4'*2P)* 
+ which by the substitution of the 
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vriae foiaidalxjvefor <p(i+x) is found to be Meritical, and 
the ttuth of the solutiop is proved. 

We may now attempt the solution of the g^eral problem, 

viz. Let X, x*, x*--^ be independrat quantities; it 

is required to find <p( i+x) from the following equation. 

S.p(i+i'- -)*2 . "*• • ?(i+a^"-. i +i'-“ 

. i+x'-')+ 

% ®(i+x'‘"“.i-l-a''"*. — S.?(i+x' ‘-.i+x'"'*. 

J +x- J+x' -.i+x'"-') + &C. 

Assume as usual ^(i+x)2=A+A'x-|-A'x*+A x’+! i*ut 

instead of attempting to find the law of the coefficients, we 
may easily convince ourselves that <ji(i+x) will have the fol- 
lowing form, viz. 

^i4.a;)i=A' {L(i +x)+«"L*(i +x) + «"'L’(i+x) + 

«""L‘(i+x)+ +«'"^I/(i+x)} 

4-A" |L*(t+x)+^"'L‘(j+x)+^""L*(t+s!') + + (4) 

)S’"'^I/(i+x)| 

+A"'^L®(i+x)+ 7 ""L*(i+x)+ + 7' ■^L'’(i+x)| 


_^A'-/I/(i+x) 

This form evidently includes, as particular solutions, 

L(i+^), L‘(i+x). U(i+x), L^(i+x) : 

and by means of these particular solutions, we are enabled 
to find the coefficients &c. 0", 0"'. &c.. 7"", &c. 

&c. For let 

L ( i +x)=x+6'V+6"V+6""x‘+ 

L*(i+x)= x*+c"'x*+c"'V+ 

L>(i+x)= x’+d"V+ 


&c. 


&c. 


Kk s 
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By Ac. kito the coeffid^its «rf •«* 

of these expressions, succesavely, we ^ve p puticul^T wsiae* 
of equation {4); viM. 

. . . , • .+<» 

+ir {L*(i+*)+ W(i+»)+ |0“"Lti +*)+ + 

+6"' {L*(i+ir) + -y""L*(i+*) + + (»+*)} 

+y"'|L*(i+x)+ +r I/(j+sf)} 

+6"-?xI/(x+a-) 

from which we derive the equations 6"-|-<»"=o, -i- 

a'"=:Ot 6’"'^i"y"'4-6"/3""-J-*""=o, &C. ; next we have 
LXi+a?)=L‘( i+a’)+W(t+x)+/3""L*(i4-x)+ 

ssc"' {L'(i+ar +7""L‘<i-Hif)+.....+y'^ ''l/(i+x)} 

+c-’'{L*(i+.r)+ +r-'L'(i+s.)} 


+ c"-^x L^ (i+ar) 

whence we get the equations c"' /S'" ss 0, c"" ■4* f"' 7"" + 

|G""=o,&c. 

The next particular solution is 

U(i4.«)ssL®(t+*)+7""L*(l+»)+..-...+7"-^ L# 

+<f'"{L*(i+a^)+ L^(i+s^)} 


whence d"" -f. >/“'=o, Ac. and by procetKiingin Ae same way 
we have as many equations as the coeffidents which are to be 
determined. 
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So much for the expansion of these functions. 

What Mr. Spence means by the note in page ix. of his 

Preface, where he speaks of the integral JJ^sss (p (^x) an 

equation which is evidently impossible, I am unable to form 
the smallest conjecture. 

P^oitlet March 3, 1817. 
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XVni. Om tile passive of the ovum from the ovaram to the 
utens in women. By Sir Everard Hook, Bart. F. P.R,S. 

Read May i, 1817. 

No subject ccmnected with physblogy has more employed 
the attention of the anatomist and philosopher than the first 
formation of the embiyo in the class mammalia, and yet even 
at this day, when the same subject has been completely inves- 
tigated in oviparous animals, and it is known that an ovum is 
formed in the ovarium of the quadruped, the circumstances 
respecting its impregnation have not been ascertained. 

The great Harvey, although supplied by the munificence 
of his king with deer in all the different stages after being fit 
for the male, was unsuccessful. John Hunter, who prose- 
cuted the same enquiry in the ewe, also failed. His brother. 
Dr. William Hunter, in his splendid w*ork on the Gravid 
Uterus, has given the most correct representations of the 
human embryo from the end of the third week till the time 
of birth, but has not said any thing upon the subject of im- 
p^gnaticm, 

Haighton and Cruikshank, by experiments on rabbits, 
confirmed the opinion of De Graaf,* that an ovum is earned 
from the ov^um into the uterus, but by mistaking the corpus 

* Db Gt a Ar*s obsBmtxons are meatUmed in the 7th Volmne of the Fhil. Trust, 
p. 4053I In the same Y^isme, p. 4018, Dr» Kiacaixeiot’t obsemtioiit eoueem- 
iag eggs to be foiuid In all torts of feotafet are notked. 
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luteum for the efi^ of impregnatkHix instead the suh« 
stance in which the ovum is formed, which at that time was 
the generally received o}^!on, got entangled in theoretical 
c^nkms, wUch mMed them in their farther enquiries. 

In this state of our knowledge upon this most interesting 
subject, accident has done what no predetermined experiments 
had accotnpDshed, it has enabled me to detect the ovum in 
the human uterus. It is so small, that had not the uterus 
been previously hardened in spirit as well as the ovum itself, 
it probably would have escaped observation, and, after it was 
found, it could not have b^n Identihed to be the ovum from 
which a child was to be produced, had it not be^ brought 
under the eye of Mr. Bauer, the only perscai, I may say, in 
this or any other country, who could so correctly apply to it 
the powers of the microscope, as to determine its form ; could 
so separate its parts on the field of the microscope, as to dis- 
play its organization; and so delineate what he saw, as to 
convey distinct notions that it was the first rudiments of a 
child. 

I shall first give the history of the woman's case from the 
time of her impregnation, and then detail the appearances 
that were met with in the uterus and ovaria, after death. 

A servant maid, 8i years of age, had been missing from 
her master's house, on the 7th of January 1817, for several 
hours in the forenoon ; she came home in high spirits, said 
she had bought a pair of corsets and some otlier parts of 
dress. 

In the evening, she got her fellow servant to assist her in 
putting on the corsets, but on iadng them she complained of 
being sick, and all over unwell ; on taking some l)randy she 
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recovered a little, and wnt to bed* Next day ahe waamtidi 
the same ; the petmd of menstruation had arrived, but it £d 
not c<Hne on, and from this time there was a wildness in her 
manner, and she appeared distressed in her mind. On the 
13th she had an epileptic fit attended with delirhim, and on 
the 15th, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, died. 

After death, the uterus shotm! signs of pregnancy, and 
from the statement that has been given, she appears to have 
been imunegnated on the 7th of January, eight days before 
her death ; for, although she was known to have a lover, 
there are circumstances to prove, that she could not have 
sem him after that time, nor for many days before. 

The uterus having been hardened in spirit, with the 
assistance of Mr. Clift, I examined the parts. The right 
ovarium had a small tom orifice upon the most prominent 
part of its external surface, we slit it open in a longitudinal 
direction, in a line close to the edge of this orifice; the 
orifice was found to lead to a cavity filled up with coagulated 
blood, and surrounded by a yellowish organized structure. 
Upon opening into the cavity of the uterus, its inner surface 
was covaed with an exudatimi of a>agulable lymph, beau- 
tifully represented in the drawing; (PI. VIII.), the ovum 
lay concealed among the long fibres of coagulable lymph 
near the cervix, and was brought to view by separating them 
with the point of a needle which I employed in making the 
search. As soon as it was disentangled, it rose up, moving 
along with the loose ends of the fibres into the spirit, by 
which the parts were covered. It had an aval appearance, 
one portion of it was quite white, the otim semi->transpa^ 
rent ; but soon after, being exposed to the sprit, Ae whole 
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h&fmme opaque. The os tineas was entii^ly shut up with a 
stnmg solid jelly^ the two onfices at the angles of the uterus, 
by which it communicates with the Fallopian tubes, were both 
pervious. 

As the ovum was so extremely small as to admit of dis- 
pute, whether it was one or not, I carried it immediately to 
Kewto Mr. Bauer, who, after examining it, said that it looked 
like the egg of an insect. His drawings of the ovum and 
uterus, show to what an excellence microscopical observations 
can be carried, since in so small a particle of animal matter, 
he has pointed out the effects of impregnation even before 
any part of the vascular system had been formed, and where 
only the two projecting points within the ovum had been 
marked out as the future situations of the heart and brain. 
These two points are still to be distinguished in the ovum in 
a dried state, and that towards the broadest end is the largest. 

Small as this ovum is, it bears a very fair proportion to 
that represented by Dr. Hunter at the end of three weeks ; 
and, had this woman, lived twenty-four hours longer, the 
ovum would probably have in that time been united to the 
fibrous structure surrounding it, and appeared secluded from 
the cavity of the uterus in the same degree as Dr, Hunter's 
is represented to be. 

The corpus luteum has always been considered as the 
effect of impregnation, and a certain mark of conception hav- 
ing taking place, as I have already observed ; but in this case 
there was not only the corpus luteum belonging to the pre- 
sent conception, but one still more distinct in the middle of 
the ovarium. This unexpected appearance of two corpora 
hitea, made me enquire farther into the subject, and led me 
to discover that the corpus luteum, in its origin, is a solid 

MDCCCXVH. L I 
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compact glandular substance in which the ovum is foimed^ 
and^ after the ovum is expelled, the blood which fills up the 
cavity is gradually absorbed, leaving a small cavity, whidt 
marks the place where the ovum had been. 

Upon examiirag the ovaria of several women who had 
died virgins, and in whom the hymen was too perfect to 
admit of the possibility of impregnafion, there were not only 
distinct corpora lutea, but also, as will be found in the pre» 
sent case, small cavities round the edge of the ovanum, evi- 
d^tly left by ova that had passed out at some former period, 
so that this happens during the state of vir^nity ; and, as in 
Mr* Cruikshank's experiments, the fimbriae of the Fallopian 
tube of the rabbit in heat, were found embracing the ovarium, 
although she had not received the male, we cannot doubt, 
that every time a female quadruped is in heat, one or more 
ova pass from the ovarium to the uterus, whether she receives 
the male or not. 

These facts explain the error which physiologists have 
gone into, of mistaking the corpus luteum, in which another 
ovum is forming, for that which belonged to the ovum of the 
present conception, and which at the time of delivery has 
disappeared. 

Mr. Bauer's drawings not only show the changes which 
take place in the ovarium, for the purpose of forming the 
ova, but also the internal surface of the Fallopian tube at the 
time the ovum passes along it in its course to the uterus, 
which I believe has never before been represented. 

The appearances are so clearly shown in the drawings, that 
it is not necessary to describe them : I shall therefore confine 
myself to an explanation of dieir probable uses. 

The dilatation of this tube, at a OTiall distance from the 
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fimhrtod, appears to be fitted for the recepdon of the ovum as 
well as of the semen, and the ovum is probably retained in 
this situation for several days, to prolong the opportunity of 
its being impregnated. 

It has been disputed, whether the semen ever comes in 
contact with the ovum, or even arrives at the uterus ; but as 
Mr. Hunter has proved by experiment that it reaches the 
uterus,* and as there is no impediment to its passage from 
that organ to the ovarium, it must be admitted that the semen 
reaches the ovum before impregnation can take place. 

The formation of ova in the ovaria, and their appearing in 
that organ in succession, joined to the circumstance of ani- 
mals during the warm season being ready to receive the 
male once a month, leads to an ojnnion very contrary to that 
which is commonly received respecting menstruation. This 
discharge has been supposed a previous step, preparing the 
uterus for uterogestation ; and if a w'oman has not l^en im- 
pregnated soon after menstruation, it is presumed that she 
may be more fortunate after her next period. 

It is clear from the case which has been stated, that such 
periods are totally unconnected with the formation of the 
ovum, the process of its leaving the ovarium, or its impreg- 
nation ; but, if impregnation does not take place, such a dis- 
charge may be necessary for the relief of parts to which 
there had been so great a derivation of blood, as the only 
means of restoring them to their natural state. The uterus 
in women and in the monkey has a more compact form than 
in other animals, which may explain the circumstance of 
menstruation being confined to them. 

* J. Hvkt£Rms canis focminse inter coeundom occissc, nteriun aperuit; quo facto 
mans semen in ipsnm oteruro, per saltus intromissum, clare vidit. 

Ll» 
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In ptoof of m^stroatlon not bdkig necmtiy 
nation^ I shall mention the followitig case. A Jom% woman 
was married before she was sevente^, and» aMiongh she 
had never menstruated, became {nr^ant ; four mondis after 
her delivery she became pr^nant a second timey and four 
monriis after die second delivery she was a third time 
nant, but miscarried; after this she menstruated for die fimt 
rime, and continued to do so for several periods, md again 
became pregnant 

I have given Mr. Bauer's account of the ovum, and the 
drawings he has made of it, in his own words, than which 
none can be more clear or satisfactory. 

** On closely examining the subject under the microscope, I 
found it consisted of membrane, which, considering the ex- 
treme minuteness of the subject, is of considerable thickness 
and consistence, very little transparent, quite smooth, and 
milk white, forming a kind of bag or pouch of an irregular 
oval shape, not quite parts of an inch in length, and in its 
middle about parts of an inch broad ; on one side it has an 
elevated ridge or large fold along the whole length, and on 
the opposite side it is open nearly the whole length, but has 
no appearance of being tom, the edges of the membrane 
being smoothly rolled inwards, which gives it much the 
shape of a little shell of the genus Voluta. 

** When laid on glass, the membrane admitted eariiy to be 
laid open on both sides, with the point of a fine camel hair 
pencil. When thus opened, I found it contain^ another 
smaller bag somewhat l^s than parts of an inch Imig, 
and not quite ^ parts of an inch broad, ending at the upp^ 
extremity nearly in a point, but the under extremity was 
very obtuse or truncate, and in the middle it was slightly 
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contrtcled, wl^ gave It the appearance of a yoimg seed 
ca|»ule of plants contain only two kero^ 
This huier bag a^misted of a seemingly very thin, per- 
fectly smooth, and glossy membrane, which seemed to have 
cmtsiderable stn^figth, as it bore to be rubbed pretty strongly, 
not only with the camel hair p^dl, but also with the point of 
the quill ; it seen^ to be filled with some thick slimy sub- 
stance, as an impression made on it with the point of the 
quill remained for a considerable time visible : it contained 
two round corpuscules, apparently more opaque, and of a 
yellowish tint ; they were not only visible through the trans- 
parent membrane, but they swelled the membrane over them, 
so that the light and shade made them to be distinctly seen ; 
and by slightly pressing the lag with the quill between the 
two corpuscules, they could be separated to a greater distance 
from each other, but on putting more moisture upon the sub- 
ject, they returned quickly to their former position. This little 
bag was along its whole length, with its back part strongly 
fixed to the outer membrane, at least I could not remove it 
with the camel hair pencil, and more force I was afraid to 
employ. 

“ I attempted to open the little bag, if possible, to extract 
the corpuscules, but on piercing, with the point of a very 
small needle, the upper extremity, a thick slimy matter, 
like honey, came out, and with the membrane adhered to 
the needle, so that I could no farther proceed ; and fearful of 
spoiling the whole, I gave up the attempt, and left the subject 
on the glass to dry; but 1 observed, as the spirit and moisture 
gradually evaporated, so the little bag flattened, and, as If 
melting, shrunk Into the outer membrane, smd almost dlsap- 
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peared, but in a strong light was still In the micro- 
scope. , 

When quite dry, its colour chained yellowish 

brown, and it lay quite loose on the glass, exi^pt at the upper 
extremity, where I attempt^ltet ^pen it ; it^^s strongly 
glued to tlie glass, and k required seyet^l times to be mois- 
tm^ at that part with water, to remove it irom the glass. 

** I have it between two piejtea of talc in an ivory 

slider4^^i^'-W#'.^l^|^ght the qmf^scules may stiil 
be-S«en ma^i^png glass/' 

The dray^% ^ the is of the natural size : 

of reference appear to 
^£vum is shown exactly 
^’^^^ ^^^^ ^^I^Prered^Vyith the appearance 

%aWings of the ovam and Faiiopfa tubes are magni- 
give a more exact notion, than could be 
done, ^ the oanal through which the ovum passes, 
Ibrfc^l^^^ves at the cavity of the uterus. The appearance 
tSeifia^^a lutea put on, is the most exact representation 
fniia nature. Inti^%ht ovanum, cells lemain where former 
ova hadT been formed, corpus luteum, which is cut 

tlr^gh the has c^widerabk advance m its for- 

^odi^ appears in a rrmh e|rlier stage, ail the 

differ^f orifices are til# tranisvep^ and aections of 


blood vessels. 

In the left ovarfuni, the opening th^Rt^h which the ovum, 
the subject of the present Paper, passed ^,%dpi|iily seen, 
and the cavity in which it was contained, Isrftlled with coa- 
gulated blood in a laminated form ; l^hind this, the glandular 
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structure of the corpus luteom is readily distinguished, of the 
£mn of an irregular oval. Towards the other end of this 
ovarium is the transverse section of a corpus luteum, not far 
enough advanced in its growth to have a cavity in which the 
future ovum is to be generated, the whole having one uniform 
glandular structure, the general form, like that of the other, 
being irregularly ovaL The orange colour, peculiar to the 
glandular structure of the corpora lutea, which is veiy bright, 
and forms their distinguishing character, is not given, as the 
drawing is intended to be engraved. 

Explanation of Plates VIII, IX, X, XI. 

Plate VIII. 

The uterus laid open from behind, showing the ovum in the 
situation in which It was discovered. The other parts require 
no description. 

Plate IX. 

The right ovarium laid open, showing the orifice at which 
the ovum escaped. The Fallopian tube laid open through its 
whole length. All these parts are minutely described in the 
Paper. 

Plate X. 

The left ovarium and Fallopian tube laid open. 

Plate XL 

Different views of the ovum. 

Fig. 1. The ovum represented of its natural size. 

Eg. fi. The ovum magnified, exposing that side^hich is 
covered by one uniform membrane, 

' Eg. 3. The opposite side exposed, to show that the external 
membrane is disunited through its whole length, and unat- 
tached to the one under it. 

Fig. 4. The two disunited edges of the outer membrane 
tum^ aside, exposing the inner membrane, through which 
are seen two very slight protubm^nces, the probable seat of 
tJw future hem and brain. 
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XIX. Same farther chservations on the use of the ColchicumAutum^ 
nak in Gout. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R. S, 

Read May 8, 1817. 

I LAID before the Society, some experiments and observa- 
tions in favour of this medicine acting upon the gout through 
the mediu of the circulation, and not by its effects directly 
upon the stomach and intestinal canal. 

The object of the present Paper is to show that the infu- 
sion throws down a deposit, the separation of which does not 
appear to diminish the specific effects upon the gout, and 
renders those upon the stomach and intestines milder than 
when the deposit is taken along with the infusion. 

The bulb of the Colchicum Autumnale contains a certain 
quantity of extractive matter, and a large portion of mucilage, 
both of which are taken up by the wine, in the first instance; 
when the strained liquor is allowed to stand, a considerable 
deposit almost immediately takes place. 

fa the first trials that were made with this medicine in St. 
George’s Hospital, it was natural to enquire whether this 
deposit contained any medical virtues, and upon trials fre- 
quently repeated, it was found to have none. 

This led to the opinion that the extractive matter sus- 
pended in the wine, was alone the active part of the medicine, 
and not only the first deposit was inert, but also that whidi 
from time to tme was afterwards found to take^ilace. 
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Of this ofrinion I was led to entertsdn omsiderabie doubts^ 
in consequence of having found upon one occasion, in which 
I took half a bottle of the Eau Medicinale which had been 
poured off without shaking the bottle, that the sensible efiects 
were very mild ; those produced by the other half, in which 
the deposit was mixed, were unusually severe, the nausea be- 
ing greater, and a greater number of stools being produced. 

These doubts were much strengthened, when I found that the 
effects of the Eau Medicinale are more violent upon many sto- 
machs than those of the v'mous infusion of theColchicum, which 
probably arises from the Eau Medicinale being kept in small 
bottles, in consequence of which all the deposit that takes place 
is given along with the infusion, while the vinous infuson of 
Colchicuni being kept in large bottles, the deposit falls to the 
bottom. If such deposit increased the powers of the medicine 
in counteracting the symptoms of gout, it would be unne- 
cessary to prosecute this investigation farther, since it would 
be absurd to diminish the violence of a medicine, if, by so 
doing, its efficacy is to be diminished in an equal degree. 

To ascertain this point, I gave 60 drops of the vinous infu- 
sion of Colchicum, in which there was no deposit whatever, 
to a man labouring under a severe paroxysm of gout, to which 
he was a great martyr, and whose paroxysms were usually 
of several weeks continuance ; he was 60 years of age. 

The medicine was exhibited on the 17 th of January 1817, 
his pulse being 115. In half an hour, he had slight nausea, 
which soon went off. In 5 hours, a profuse perspiration came 
on, and the pain of the gout endrely subsided, leaving a 
soreness in the parts that had been affected. In hours, 
the bowels were gently moved, his pulse 105 and irregular ; 
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In 14 hours, bis bowels were acted on a second time ; in 
ig hours, h!s pulse was 92, and natural ; In 48 hours, he was 
quite well, and has continued so, a period of more than three 
months. 

The result of this case satisfied me, that the Infusion con- 
tained the specific remedy for the gout, and that the deposit 
is not necessary for its removal. 

This rendered it probable that, where the deposit is taken 
along with the infusion, its solid form prevents it from being 
carried into the circulation of the blood, and it remains in the 
stomach, producing more or less mischief in that viscus, 
without being any way concerned in driving away the disease 
for which the medicine was exhibited ; in this respect resem- 
bling many of the salts of mercury, which irritate the bowels, 
without relieving the symptoms of the venereal disease. 

I explained these opinions to Mr. Gatcombe, who gives 
me his assistance in my professional pursuits, and requested 
him to investigate this subject. 

To do this more completely, he began by repeating the 
three experiments detailed in my former Paper, substituting 
the Eau Medicinale for the vinous infusion of Colchicum, so 
as to determine with more precision, whether they are or are 
not the same medicine. 

1. Thirty drops of the Eau Medicinale with the de- 
posit, were injected into the jugular vein of a dog : the effects 
were the same, as in my experiment with the same quantity 
of the vinous infusion of Colchicum, only the animal was 
s hours longer in recovering from them, and was purged for 
9 hours afterwards. 

2. Sixty drops of the Eau Medicinale, were given by 
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the mouth to the same dog: the effect was less, than in my 
experim^t with the vinous infusion of Coldiicum exhibited 
in the same quantity : this arose from a very cojnous evacua- 
tion of urine having been produced. 

Blxp. 3. Chie hundred and sixty drops of the Eau Medi- 
cinale, injected into the jugular vein of a dog, produced rather 
more violent effects, than in my experiment with the same 
quantity of vinous infusion of Colchicum ; the animal died in 
6 hours, and after death the appearances of inflammation in 
the bowels, were more violent, approaching to mortificadon. 

Mr. Gatcombx having found so exact a similarity in the 
effects of the two medicines, in these trials, I requested him 
to make the following comparative experiment on the effects 
produced upon the stomach and bowels by the Eau Medici- 
nale, in which there is a deposit, and the vinous^nfusion of 
Colchicum, in which there is none. 

Exp, 4. One hundred and sixty drops of the Eau Medicl- 
nale, taken by the mouth, produced the same effects, and left 
the same appearances after death, as when that quantity was 
injected into the vein, only the animal lived 9 instead of 
6 hours. 

One hundred and sixty drops of the vinous infusion of 
Colchicum, were given to a puppy of the same litter; they 
produced vomiting, purging, and a great flow of urine ; but 
the animal ver)^ soon recovered. 

Two hundred drops of the same infusion, after an interval 
of several days, were given to the same dog, and the effects 
were the same ; the dog had become much improved in his 
looks and condition. 

Three hundred drops, after an interval of several days, 
were given to the same dog : effects, corresponding with 
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those of 160 drops of the Eau Medidnale, were produced. 
The dog died in g hours, and the appearances of inflamma* 
tion after death were of the same kind, but not nearly so 
extensive. 

From these experiments the Eau Medidnale with the 
depc^t, produces double the irritation on the coats of the 
stomach and intestines, that is brought on by the vinous 
infusion of Colchicum : this probably arises from the local 
inflammation brought on by the deposit, upon the internal 
membrane of these viscera. 

To determine as nearly as possible the effects of the depo- 
dt, when applied in a solid form, to the coats of the stomach 
and intestines, the following experiment was made. 

Exp. 5. Six grains of the deposit of the vinous infusion of 
Colchicun^ were given to a dog in bread and milk ; in 3 
hours it produced vomiting and pur^ng, which lasted 24 
hours ; during the latter part of that time, there was blood in 
the stools, as well as in what was brought up from the 
stomach. 

I wished to repeat this experiment with the deposit from 
the Eau Medicinale, but found in bottles that had been kept 
7 years, the wine had become vapid, and, in this decomposed 
state, the acrid part of the deposit had been taken up again ; 
so that in is bottles, containing different quantities, only 5 
grains could be procured, which was quite inert. 

Being at a loss to know whether the extractive matter 
deposited from the infusion, is in reality more acrid to the 
stomach than that suspended in it, or the circumstance of its 
being applied in a solid form renders it so, I requested 
Professor Brande to acquaint me, if it could be the effect of 
any chemical decomposition having taken place. 
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He favoured me with the following explanation, winch is 
lilgWy satisfactory. There are certain vegetable bddks 
which, when infused in water, or diluted spirit, furnish a soluk 
tion which lets fall a sediment, in which their activity, as 
purgative medicines, chiefly resides ; this is remarkably die 
case with the wild cucumber or elateriura. The sediment is 
a very drastic purge ; the part that remains dissolved is 
comparatively mild in its operation upon the bowels." This 
explanation of Professor Brands applies to the Colchicum, 
and we are now enabled to separate the purgative qualittes of 
the vinous infusion of Colchicum and Eau Medicinale, from 
those which prove a specific for the gout, in the simplest pos- 
sible manner, by keeping them in large bottles, instead of 
small ones, and not going too near the bottom. 

It also explains what is asserted by Prosper Alpinus,* 
that the Egyptian women eat the fresh bulbs, that they may 
grow fat; an effect which was found to take place in the dog, 
while the dose was confined within such limits as not to act 
too violently upon the bowels. 

The bulbs of the Egyptian Colchicum, when long kept, 
weigh one dram each ; on being steeped in water they double 
their w'eight ; so that the quantity of extractive matter con- 
tained in two or three recent bulbs, while combined with the 
mucilaginous matter, of which the bulbs are principally com- 
posed, is not likely to be sufficient to do more, than act as a 
brisk purgative, the occasional use of which tends to make 
people grow fat. 

Since this ’Paper was read, the patient who is mentioned 
as having had the gout in January, has had another attack: 

* Hist. Nat. Egypt, pars. i. lib. 3. cap. 14. 
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diose of 160 drops of the Eau Mcdidnale, were produced. 
The dc^ died in g hours, and the appearances of inSamma- 
doti after death were of the same kind, but not nearly so 
extensive. 

From these experiments the Eau Medicinale with the 
deposit, produces double the irritation on the coats of the 
stomach zmd intestines, that is brought on by the vinous 
infusion of Colchicum : this probably arises from the local 
inflammation brought on by the deposit, upon the internal 
membrane of these viscera. 

To determine as nearly as possible the effects of the depo- 
Mt, when applied in a solid form, to the coats of the stomach 
and intestines, the following experiment was made. 

Exp. 5. Six grains of the deposit of the vinous infusion of 
Colchicun^ were given to a dog in bread and milk ; in 3 
hours it produced vomiting and purging, which lasted 24 
hours ; during the latter part of that time, there was blood in 
the stools, as well as in what was brought up from the 
stomach. 

I wished to repeat this experiment with the deposit from 
the Eau Medicinale, but found in bottles that had been kept 
7 years, the wine had become vapid, and, in this decomposed 
state, the acrid part of the deposit had been taken up again ; 
so that in 12 bottles, containing different quantities, only 5 
grains could be procured, which was quite inert. 

Being at a loss to know whether the extractive matter 
deposited from the infusion, is in reality more acrid to the 
stomach than that suspended in it, or the circumstance of its 
being applied in a solid form renders it so, I requested 
Professor Brands to acquaint me, if it could be the effect of 
any chenucal decomporition having taken place. 
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He favoured me with the following explanation, which is 
highly satisfactory. There are certain vegetable bodies 
which, when infused in water, or diluted spirit, furnish a solu^ 
tion which lets fall a sediment, in which their activity, as 
purgative medicines, chiefly resides ; this is remarkably the 
case with the wild cucumber or elaterium. The sediment is 
a very drastic purge; the part that remains dissolved is 
comparatively mild in its operation upon the bowels/' This 
explanation of Professor Branoe applies to the Colchicum, 
and we are now enabled to separate the purgative qualities of 
the vinous infusion of Colchicum and Eau Medicinale, from 
those which prove a specific for the gout, in the simplest pos- 
sible manner, by keeping them in large' bottles, instead of 
small ones, and not going too near the bottom. 

It also explains what is asserted by Prosper Alpinus,^ 
that the Egyptian women eat the fresh bulbs, that they may 
grow fat; an effect which was found to take place in the dog, 
while the dose was confined within such limits as not to act 
too violently upon the bowels. 

The bulbs of the Egyptian Colchicum, when long kept, 
weigh one dram each ; on being steeped in water they double 
their weight ; so that the quantity of extractive matter con- 
tained in two or three recent bulbs, while combined with the 
mucilaginous matter, of which the bulbs are principally com- 
posed, is not likely to be sufficient to do more, than act as a 
brisk purgative, the occasional use of which tends to make 
people grow fat. 

Since this ’Paper was read, the patient who is mentioned 
as having had the gout in January, has had another attack: 

* Hist. Nat. Bgypt. pars. i. lib. 3. cap. 14. 
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it came on the loth of July, and was removed in the same 
manner as the former, by the same dose of the medidne. 
The President of the Sodety also, convinced by the evidence 
contained in this and the former Paper, that the Vinum Col- 
chid, in which there is no deposit, must be a less hurtful 
medidne than the Eau Medidnale, thought it a duty to him- 
self and the public to make trial of it, and on the 20th of July, 
when the gout in his left hand and the whole of the joints of 
that side of the body was very severe, allowed me to give 
him 90 drops of the Vinum Colchici, and found that the 
symptoms of gout were sooner and more completely removed 
than they ever had been by the Eau Medicinale, of which he 
has an experience of seven years, having taken it regularly 
ever since the 17th of February, 1810, and during that time 
kept a regular account of the doses, their efiects, and the 
intervals between them* 
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XX. Upon the extent of the expansion and contraction of timber 
in different directions relative to the position of the medulla of 
the tree. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R, S. In a 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 
G.C.B.P.R.S. 

Read May 8, 1817, 

Mt Dear Sir, 

Many attempts have been made by writers on vegetable 
physiology, to account for the force with which the sap of 
trees has been proved by Hale to ascend during the spring, 
without any hypothesis having been offered, which has been 
thought satisfactory : and almost all, which have been offered, 
have been justly rejected as wholly inadequate. I have sug- 
gested in the Philosophical Transactions of 1801, «d Part, 
page 335, the expansion and contraction of those cellular 
processes, which proceed from the bark to the medulla, 
which I have there called the true, or silver grain of the 
wood ; and which have, generally, though most improperly, 
been called medullary processes. I have there shown, that 
this substance expands and contracts very considerably under 
changes of temperature and moisture ; and I have stated that 
a board of oak, which has been formed by cutting across the 
supposed medullary processes, can scarcely be made, by any 
means, to retain the same form and position when subjected 
to various degrees of heat and moisture. I had not at that 
time ascertained, with accuracy, the comparative expansion 
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md contraction of timber, 'w^hen divided in different directions 
relative to the medulla of the tree, and I was not in posses- 
^n of any fact which enabled me to prove the existence of 
any such power, in a state of action, in the living tree* But 
experiments, which I haye made at different subsequent 
pedods, have afforded very satisfactory evidence of the pre- 
sence of this power in a state of action in living trees, and 
have also enabled me to ascertain some facts, which appear 
interesting, and likely to prove useful in directing the proper 
mode of application of wood for various .purposes, in which 
it is important that it should permanently retain its primary 
extent and form. These experiments were made upon tim- 
ber of many different kinds; but as the results were all very 
nearly the same, I shall confine myself to those made upon 
the oak, the ash, the beech, and poplar. 

Some thin boards of the wood of two of the above men- 
tioned species of trees, the ash and the beech, were cut in oppo- 
site ffirections relative to their medulla, so that the convergent 
cellular processes crossed the centre of the surfaces of some of 
them at right angles, and lay parallel with the surfaces of 
others ; by which means 1 became enabled to mark the compa- 
rative extent of their expansion and contraction when they 
were subjected to various degrees of heat and moisture. Both 
were placed under perfectly similar drcumstances in a warm 
Toom, where those, which had been formed by cutting across 
the convergent cellular processes, soon changed their form 
very considerably , the one side becoming hollow, and the other 
raised ; and in drying these contracted nearly fourteen per cent, 
relative to their breadth. The others retained, with very little 
variation, their primary form, and did not contract more than 
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thr^ mi a half per cait. m dryitlg. Both were, subsequently, 
several times subjected to various degrees of temperature and 
moisture, and each expanded nearly in the same degree that 
it had contracted, the form of the one remaining very nearly 
permanent, and that of the other constantly dianging. 

A beech and an ash tree, each somewhat exceeding twenty 
inches in diameter, were felled in the end of January (at 
which time the buds of both had become sensibly enlarged ) 
and a transverse section of about an inch hi thickness, and 
n«»ssarily of a drcular form, was immediately cut off from 
the trunk of each, near its base. An indsion was then at« 
tempted to be made with a saw from the bark to the medulla, 
directly in the line of the convergent cellular processes, with 
the expcctaticm that these, on each side, would expand, and 
impede the action of the saw. The result was just what I 
had antidpated,and long before the saw approached near the 
medulla, it became so strongly compressed that my assistant 
could scarcely move it A much thinner saw, which I had 
In readiness, w'as then employed ; and the incbion, which was 
kept open by a wedge, was extended to the medulla. The 
wedge was then withdrawn, and the opposite sides of the 
division instantly came in contact with great force, A seocmd 
mdsion, similar to the preceding, was then made to com- 
at the bark, about an inch distant from the precec|ing, 
and to terminate, like that, at the medulla ; by which means, 
a wedge of wood, an inch square at the bark, and ending in 
an edge at the medulla, and ten inches in length, was wholly 
detached. This, neverthe^ss, did not quit its positicai, being 
retained in ft by the expandon of the wood from which it had 
been separated, 
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The opposite sides of the same transverse secstions of wood 
were divided by the saw in a direction diametrically opfx)idte 
to that above mentioned; under which circumstani^, tte 
exjmnslon of the convergent cellular processes could not, as in 
the preceding cases, occasion any pressure upmi the sides of 
the saw, which consequently continued to move with perfect 
freedom. 

These drcumstances led me to infer, that the medullary 
canal must be subj«::t to considerable variations of diameter, 
with the increase or diminution of the quantity of moisture in 
the wood ; and I conceived, that I should easily be able to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of this conjecture by the fol- 
lowing means. I selected, in winter, some parts of the stems 
of young trees as soon as they were felled, w^hich I retained 
in such a situation as might occasion them to lose a consider- 
able part of the water tliey confined, though not to such an 
extent as to destroy, or endanger, life. The medulla of these 
was then removed ; and the space it had occupied was filled 
whh cylindrical pieces of metal, which were so large that 
they could not be introduced without considerable force. The 
pieces of wood were then deposited in a damp soil, from 
which they absorbed much moisture ; and at the distance of 
ten days, I found the medullary canal so much enlarged, that 
the pieces of metal dropped through without any pressure 
being applied. 

I am prepared to prove, in a future communication, that 
the quantity of moisture in the alburnum is subject to great 
variations in the living tree, an^therefore I conclude, that 
the medullary canal frequently changes the extmt of its 
diameter. 
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It appears probable that, by means of this kind of expan- 
Bion, the internal parts of timber trees so frequently become 
rifted or cleft. Winds have been assumed by some, and 
frost by others, as the cause of these injuries. But winds 
cannot possibly be the cause, as pollared oak trees, upon 
which these can exert but very little power, are almost al- 
ways rifted ; and the frost of this climate is rarely, or never, 
sufficiently intense to congeal the winter sap of trees. This 
agent must also, I conceive, act suddenly, if it act at all, and 
the trunks of large oaks can not suddenly be cleft asunder 
in silence. The oak timber of England is also much more 
frequently rifted than that of the north of Europe. The force 
with which the cellular substance of timber expands, is fully 
equal to produce the preceding efiects* I have often seen it 
overcome the pressure of many tons : it is therefore greatly 
more than equal to give the impulse to the sap, which was ob- 
served by Hale ; and as it is obviously in action in the living 
tree, I must retain the opinion which I formerly gave, that it 
is the agent by which motion is given to the ascending fluid. 
How it immediately acts upon the passages through which that 
fluid ascends, and whether that fluid passes through the cells 
themselves, or through the intercellular passages described in 
the elaborate work of Dr. Kieser,* I confess myself to be 
wholly ignorant, and the slow motion of the fluid, the exces- 
sive minuteness of the passages, and the varieties of directions 
in \%hich it is often moving at one and the same time, will 
ever render this a question of extremely difficult solution. 

There is another kind of contraction in timber whilst drying, 
and of expansion when subsequently wetted or moistened, 

* M^moiie sur VOrgaiuzadon dc$ rkotes. 
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which is observable mily in lifeless wood ; and which has 
appamitly no cemneetkm with the power by which the sap is 
nu^mthellving tree. The interior and older layers of wood 
are much more imlid and specifically heavy^ than the external 
layers m the same tree ; and the latter, cons^uently, con- 
tract more longitudinally in drying than the former, and the 
edge of every board (that has been cut with surfaces nearly 
parallel with the line of die convergent cellular processes) 
which lay nearest die medulla in the tree, will therefore In 
drying become convex, whilst tl^ opposite edge will become 
concave. The ill effects of this are often felt when oak tim- 
ber is employed to form jdsts, part of these in drying always 
rising above, and odiers sinking below the first and proper 
position. The cause of some musical and other instruments 
bdng put out of order by changes of weather, whilst others, 
apparendy similarly constructed, are free from such de- 
fects, may probably be traced to one of the sources above- 
mentioned. 

I am, my dear Sir, &c, 

T. A. KNIGHT. 

JDimtntmt, April 1S17* 

The Hob. Sir Joseph Banks, But. G. C. B. F.R. S. 
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XXI. (Mfservatians on the temperature of the ocean and ntmo^ 
sphere, and on the density of sea-^water, made during a voyage 
to Ceylon, In a Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, IX. D. 
F. R, S. By John Davy, M. D, F. R. 

Read May sa, 1817. 

My Dear Brother, 

AjCcordino to the promise contained in a former letter, I 
proceed to give you a short accmint of the observations which 
I made during my late voyage from England to Ceylon. At 
present, I shall confine myself diiefly to three topics, the 
specific gravity of the water of the ocean, and its tempera* 
ture, and the temperature of the atmosphere; subjects of 
some importance in the natural history of our globe ; and 
in which, 1 know, you are interested. Incidentally I shall 
notice the height of the barometer, the direction of the winds, 
and the state of the weather. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall present the principal results 
of my observations in the form of a table, to which I shall 
add some explanatory notes and general remarks. 
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fo all the experknents on the denmty of sea-water^ the re- 
sults of which are recorded in die Journal^ the water used 
was takai from the surface of the ocean, in a large clean 
budcet. The results introduced before we passed the equator 
the first time, were procured at sea ; the remainder, from 
o® la" south lat. to Ceylon, were obtained on land from expe- 
riments made on spedmens of water preserved in well corked 
phials. In the experiments on board ship, as soon as the 
water was drawn, its temperature was ascertained, and then 
it was immediately weighed. The balance employed was not 
very delicate, for a very delicate instrument does not answer 
at sea, on account of the ship's motion ; however, it was pretty 
readily afiected by of a grain. The glass vessel in which 
the water was weighed, was such a one as is commonly used 
at home ; its capacity was equal to about 300 grains. In the 
experiments on shore, the same vessel was used, but a diffe- 
rent balance, one of a more delicate construction. I have 
chosen the temperature 8c® Fahrenheit, for which I have 
calculated all the results, because it is nearly the mean annual 
temperature of this place, and nearly the mean at sea, in the 
intertropical regions. 

The experiments made at sea I do not of course value so 
much, as those made on land : considered, however, merely 
as approximations to the truth, which I am sure they are, 
the results favour the general conclusion already formed by 
some philosophers, that the ocean resembles the atmosphere 
in being (caeteris paribus) of nearly the same specific gravity 
throughout. 

And farther, they lead to the conclusion, that the slight 
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variations of spedfic gravky observed, do not reg&inrlj am- 
form to die differaioe of t^perature. 

That the spedfic gravity oi the wader of die ocean, in all 
its parts, however remote, should be nearly die same, is eadly 
explained ; it is indeed what might he expected Itom tli^oiy. 
it is more difficult, it appears to me, to account for the dight 
var!atk>ns ; I may remark, they appeared to me ^eatest whoi 
the sea was rough and agitated ; and mice the spedfic gra- 
vity of the water seemed diminished by a heavy fall of rdn, 
viz. in lat. 4® north, and In long. 18® 13" west, where we 
experienced a quick succession of tropical squalls. 

Whether there is a specific gravity peculiar to the water of 
each zone, as a modern traveller of high authority endeavours 
to prove, I am greatly in doubt. From my own experiments, 
in which I cannot but put some reliance, I feel much in- 
clined to infer the contrary, and especially from those made 
on land, which I know to be perfectly accurate. Several of 
these agree in giving the same specific gravity to specimens 
of water taken from parts cf the ocean very remote from each 
other ; for instance, the water from Jat. o® is" south, and 
36" south, and that from 34® 25" south, and the water 
that washes the shores of Colombo. 

For as^rtaining the temperature of the air and of the* 
water of the ocean, I used delicate pocket-thermometers, the 
bulbs of which projected about an inch from the ivory scale. 
In the experiments on the temperature of the ocean, the water 
was tried the instant it was drawn, before it was affected by 
the air. To find the temperature of the air, I always chose 
the coolest part of the ship on deck, and always put the in- 



^HTwamit in the alnde, and exposed itto the wkid, taking care 
not to biing it near any surface that had the power of radic- 
ating much heat, circumstances, I need not remark, of im- 
portance to be attended to, and, in consequence of the neglect 
of which, the temperature at sea, in the intertropical regions, 
has by most observers been overrated. 

During the greater part of the voyage, observations were 
made every two hours, on the temperature both of the air and 
of the water; and with the kind asi^tance of the mates of 
the ship, Messrs. Sleight and Powell, intelligent and oblig- 
ing men, they were carried on during the night as well as 
the day, 

I am not aware that the law of the diurnal variation of the 
temperature of the atmosphere at sea, has been described by 
any writer. From the numerous observations, which I had 
an opportunity of making, between and bordering on the tro- 
pics, it appeared to me perfectly regular at a great distance 
from land, when the weather was fine, and the wind steady. 


In these circumstances. 

I found the air at its maximum tenv- 

perature precisely at noon, and at its minimum towards sun- 
rise, I shall give in illustration of the fact two instances from 

my note book. 


April ad. S. lat. 21® 3' 

W. long, a?- 87". Wind E. by S. 

Hoar. 

Tcmpcmtarc. 

6 A. M- 

1 

t 

8 

79 

10 

- 79^ 

12 

80 

aP. M. 

79.85 

4 

79 


O o 2 
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Hour* T^pcimftfire. 

6 - - 78^ 

8 - - 78 

10 - - - - 78 

IS - - 77.75 

2 A.M. - - 77,75 

4, - - - 77. 5 

6 - - 77. 5 

April 5th.^. lat. 24,® 22" W. long. 26® 27". Wind ENE. 

Hour. Temp<»ratare. 

6 A. M. - - f6 

5 - - 77,5 

10 - - - 78,25 

- - 79.75 

2 P. M. - - 78, 5 

4 - - 77.75 

6 - - - - 77, S 

8 - - 77 

10 - - 77 

12 - - - 7®. 5 

a A. M. - - 76, 5 

4 ” - - 76 

Here we perceive the variation of the temperature of the 
air, following the course of the sun, pretty considerable 
whilst it is above the horizon, and very insignificant during 
the night ; and this, I may remark, is a general fact at sea, 
and one of the principal features of diflference between the 
temperature of the atmosphere over the land, and over the 


ocean. 
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The law of the regular vanatlon of temperature, is f^ 
quendy interrupted. Even in fine weather, when the mv is 
not in motion, it is subject to interruption. . During a calm, 
the vaiiadon of temperature is nearly the same as on land, 
the maximum degree of heat not being at noon predsely, 
but some time after, and for the same reasrni ; because there 
is an accumulation of heat, and not only in the ship, but 
actually in the water itself, as I may show by noddng the 
temperature of the air and of the sea, dunng even a short 
calm, hardly of 24 hours duradon, 


August 7th. N. lat. 2* icf' E. long. 76* 37". 


Hour. 

Temp, »r. 

Of the an. 

6A,M. 

7*8^ 

8*0 * 

8 

79 >S 

81 

10 

80^ 

81^ 

12 

- 8* - 

83,5 

sP. M. 

- 88,5 

83^ 

3 

- - 83 - - 

83.5 

4 

81.5 



But the law is more remarkably interrupted during storms 
and unsettled weather, as a couple of instances will be sufii- 


dent to prove. 

March 17th. N. lat. 4®. W. long. 18® 30'' 


Hour. 

Weather. T 

'emp. of air. 

of the rain water. 

3 A.M. 

Clear 


11 

Rain approaching 

77 

76 

It'S® 

Just passed 

74 

73 

IS 

Cloudy 

79 


1 P.M. 

After a shower 

76.5 

76 

4 

- 

7 S 

74 



#7th. S, lat. 16^ go^* W. Ie«g. *4® 


Hmur. 

WetUiae* 

Tmuf. tftiti 

5 A.M. 

Fahr 

79 

6 

Rain ai^proacUi^ 

78 

6 go 

Raining heavily 


7 - 

Rain just ceas^ 

76.5 

8 - 

Sunshine 

- 79.»5 

.9 

Raining 

76 

10 - 

Cloudy 

- 79.5 

i« - - 

Fair 

80.5 


The showers in each instance were aca»npanied by hard 
gusts of wind, and thunder and Fightning. The rain-water, 
the temperature of which was ascertained, was collected 
in a glass as it ran from the awning. 

The equatorial regions appear to be particularly subject to 
storms, violent rain, and electrical phenomena, the effect of 
which, in diminishing the temperature, seems to afford a 
natural explanation of the comparative coolness, both of the 
aUnosphere and the ocean, that we experienced each time we 
passed the line. 

The temperatiare of the sea, it has been asserted by some 
writers, is subject to little on: no diurnal variation. That this 
remark is far from correct, is evident from the slightest in- 
spection of the Meteorologies Journal ; it is an opinion that 
coiuld be formed only from hypothetical views, ill founded. 
The fact, as the JoumS exhibits, is, that the diumal change 
of the temperature of the sea is very nearly as great as that 
of the incumbent atmosphere. From aU the observatiewns I 
could make, when the circumstances were most favourable 
to accurate results, when the weather was fine, the sea 
smooth, and the land at a great distance, it appeared to me. 
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that the nutxjmum tempmture is about three in the after* 
noon» and its minimum towards stmrise. 1 shall give a 
singk e&am^ in <ktaiL 
Aiwil gth. a W. long. a 7 ° B". 


Bmir. 

Teiiif.«ftiie«ea. 

8 A. M. 

O // 

79, *S 

lO 

- 79 sS 

i« - - 

79, 5 

a P. M. 

8 o 

4 - - 

- 8 o, 5 

6 - 

8 o 

8 . - 

- 79. 5 

10 - 

79 

la - - 

- 78, S 

s A,M. 

- 78 

4 - 

77.75 

6 - - 

- 76 


Dke the atmosphere, the ocean is subject to irregularities 
of temperature. This fact is proved by the Journal in an 
ample manner. The causes which produce these irregula- 
rities may be divided, very generally, into three kinds, tem- 
pestuous weather, shoals, and currents. 

Independent of other modes of operation, and they are 
various in tempestuous weather, superficial currents appear 
to be established in the course of the prevailing winds. If 
the wind be from a cold quarter, the temperature of this cur- 
rent is comparatively low, and vice versa. This fact is raani- 
fei^ in the efiect of the gales we experienced between the 
7 th and x«th of April, during which time, being south of the 
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equator^ and the wind blowing from the south, the tempaia- 
ture of the sea was considerably r^uced. 

Where the sea is shallow, it is now a well established fact,* 
that the temperature of the water is comparatively low ; an 
important circumstance, highly deserving the attention of tlie 
practical navigator ; it may forewarn him of a bank in the 
darkness of night, when nothing else would indicate it, and 
put him on his guard when approaching low shores and shal- 
lows, time enough to avoid their dangers. In advancing to 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, and in doubling that pro- 
montory, and in making Ceylon, I collected some observations 
on this subject, the results of which I shall now introduce. 
On making Table-bay, before land was to be seen, there was 
a decided fall of the temperature of the water, viz. from above 
6o to 58, thus. 

May 11th. S. lat 34® 1". E. long. 17® ^1'' at 


8 A. M, the temp, of the water was 6s,5 
10 - - - - 6^,5 

ifl - - - - 

2 P. M. - - - - 61 

5 - - - - 60 

10 - - - - 58 

12 - - - - 58 

a A. M. - - . - - 58,5 

4 Land in sight. - - - 59 

7 About 20 miles from land - 58 

8 - - - - 57 


* Observed by Dr. Fianklih, Mr. J. Williams^ See, See Williamses Ther* 
mometiicad NavigaticHi. FhSiaddphia 1790 
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lO - - ... 56 

IS - - - - 56 

s P. M. - - - ^ 

♦ - - - 56 

8 In soundings - - - 

30 . - . • - 56 ^ 

3« - - - - 55 

4 A. M. - - - - 55 

6 - - - - 55,5 

8 - - - - 55,5 


During these two days we were gradually approaching 
land, at the average rate of about two miles an hour. The 
observations were continued, till we were within about two 
miles of the shore. The observations I made on leaving the 
Jbay, corresponded with the foregoing, as nearly as could be 
expected, considering the track was not precisely the same, 
and the cold season more advanced. ^ „ 

June 3d. 8 A. M. Half a mile from land, temp, of water 53 


10 About three miles from land 54>S5 

3 P. M. Off Robin Island, nine miles from 

Cape Town, in ten fathoms water - 55,35 

4 - - - “ - 55, *5 

33 54 , 5 

2 A. M. - - - - 54, 5 

8 57, 5 

30 - . - - 57 

13 - - - - - 5o 

3 P.M. - » . - 6t 

4 - - - - - 63 

MDOCCXVn. P p 
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Before four in the aftenioon we were out of sight of the 
Cape of Gk)od Hope, and in deep water. 

In approaching Ceylon, and particularly tiie southern 
shore of the island, where the mean annual temperature 
appears to be about 8o®, little or no change of temperature 
could be expected on entering shallow water ; yet we expe- 
rienced a manifest change, a reduction of at least two de- 
grees on coming into soundings. When we were in north 
latitude 5° 17", and east longitude by chronometer 79® 4a", 
the temperature of the water began to fall ; in the morning 
at eight, it was 78® 5" and at ten at night it was 76° 5". Next 
morning, land was discovered. 

From the observations, in general, bn the temperature of 
the water, recorded in the Joiumal, there is reason to believe, 
that during the whole voyage we were frequently encoun- 
tering currents. Many of the results stated, are scarcely to 
be explained on any other hypothesis. When the tempera- 
ture of the water became suddenly reduced, I inferred we 
were either in a current from the poles, or over some high 
ground in the bed of the ocean ; and the former conclusion 
was almost constantly confirmed by other observations. And 
on the contrary, when the temperature of the water experi- 
enced a sudden increase, I inferred that we were in a current 
flowing from the equatorial regions. The only current we 
passed, that appears to me to require particular notice, is the 
well known one, that flows round the bank of Lagullas, from 
the south-east coast of Africa. It is marked in ail charts, 
and it has been pretty minutely, and very scientifically 
described, and its course explained by Majof HxKKJSti^, 
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but hitherto, I believe, no notice has been taken of its high 
temperature, or of the effwt which I believe it has, in pro- 
ducing * curious phenomenon on the summit of the Table- 
mountain, not yet accounted for, viz. a dense covering of 
mist calied the “ table-cloth," which universally appears 
when the wind blows from the south-east. I shall copy 
from my notes, taken at the time, the observations I made 
in crossing this current. 

June loth. S. lat. 35° 57". E. long. 24°. 



Temperature the Sea. 

6 A. M. 

- - 61 

8 

71. 5 

10 

1 

1 

p 

Or 

11 

70 

12 

68 

iP. M. 

68, 5 

2 

67, 5 

4 

68 

5 

67 

6 

66, s 

7 

67 

8 

- 67 

9 

- - - - 67 

10 

66,75 

11 

- - 67 

12 

67 

1 A. M. 

- 67 

2 

67 

3 

i 

1 

1 

4 

61 


P p 2 
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j Hour. , Temperature «f the Sea. 

s - - - - 64 

6 - - - 66,75 

7 - •* - - ^ 

9 - - - 67 

10 - - - - 67, s 

IS - - - 66 

« P. M. - - - 5 

4 » “ “ “ ^ 5 > 5 

Now, judging from the change of temperature, we appear 
to have suddenly passed from the bank of Lagullas into the 
current that flows round its borders. Major Rennell, I be- 
lieve, observes, that at the border of the bank, the current is 
strongest ; the high temperature of the water there, at least 
ten degrees above the neighbouring sea, is readily accounted 
for on that idea. We appear to have continued in the cur- 
rent seventeen hours, the course the ship was going was 
nearly due east, her average rate 7.65 miles an hour, and 
hence, supposing we were sailing immediately across the 
stream, as probably we were, or very nearly, its width may 
be inferred to be about 130 miles; a distance little differing 
from that commonly assigned to it. Having traversed this 
current, we seem from the low temperature of the water for 
two hours, to have been passing a bank twelve miles wide, 
and then to have entered a second current running in the 
same direction as the first. 

I have alluded to a connection between these currents and 
the covering of dense mist, that occasionally occurs on the 
Table-mountain, called the Table-cloth/' The connection 
is evident, and readily explained. The phenomenon only 
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presents itself i;^hen a cc^d 'wind blows, viz. tbe soud>^st. 
TIIms 'wind must condense the aqueous vapour rising from the 
warm current, and carry it towards the land. During the 
short stay we made at the Cape, I once had an opportunity 
of seeing the mist advancing ; it came rapidly over the sur- 
face of the sea, which it entirely concealed, whilst the air 
above was perfectly ^clear ; it soon reached the land, spread 
along the coast gradually, ascended the mountain, and there 
remained almost stationary, enveloping the summit, some- 
times encreasing and descending on the opposite side over- 
hanging Cape Town, and sometimes diminishing and retreat- 
ing. That it should remain so nearly stationary on the top 
of Table Hill, whilst tbe south-east wind continues, is not 
surprising, considering the height of this hill, 3589 feet above 
the level of the sea, its precipitous sides, and the extensive 
surface of its top ; nor is it strange, that it should rarely 
descend, except when the wind blows hard, taking into 
account the situation of the ground beneath, sheltered and 
warm, and the site of a large town, from which a current of 
hot air must be constantly rising. 

I cannot conclude, without insisting with Mr. Jonathan 
Williams on the use of the thermometer at sea ; if commonly 
employed, and the observations made with it recorded, a 
general knowledge might soon be obtained of the average 
temperature of ail parts of the ocean, and a fund of curious 
and useful information might be collected, especially respect- 
ing currents and shoals, that to practical navigators could not 
fail of being highly serviceable. 

In another letter, I propose communicating to you the 
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obs^vations 1 have collected on the teiaperatiire of mm imd 
other animals in different dimates. The experiments were 
made during ray voyage, and during ray stay at the Gape, 
and the Isle of France, and my residence at this place. 

I remain, Stc. 

* JOHN DAVY. 

Cokimbo, Nov. iSi6, 





X 3 GI. (^servatims on the genus Ocythoe ofRafinesquc, with a 
description of a new species. By William Elfbrd Leach^ 
M,D.F,R.S. 

Read June 5, 1B17. 

Pliny, Aldrovanbus, Lister, Rumphius, d'Argenville, 
Bruguiere, Bose, Cuvier, and Shaw, have described a spe- 
des of this genus, that is often found in the Argonauta argo 
(common paper-nautilus) and which they have regarded as 
ite animal, since no other inhabitant has been observed in it. 

Sir Joseph Banks, and some other naturalists, have always 
entertained a contrary opinion, believing it to be no more than 
a parasitical inhabitant of the Argonaut^s shell, and Rafi- 
NESQUE, (whose situation on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, has adbrded him ample opportunities of studying this 
animal, and of observing its habits) has regarded it as a pecu- 
liar genus, allied to the Polypus* of Aristotle, residing 
parasitically in the above mentioned shell. 

Dr. Blainville, ten months since, when speaking of the 
Argonautay said, “ animal unknown," and he has lately in- 
formed me, that he has written a long dissertation to prove, 
that the Ocyihee of Rafinesque, does not belong to the shell 
in wliich it is found. 

The observations made by the late Mr. John Cranch, 
zoologist to the unfortunate Congo expedition, have cleared 
from my mind any doubts on the subject. In the gulf of 

* SepUioctopodiaLiKKE. 
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Gtiinea, and afterwards on the voyage, he took (by means of 
a small net, (which was always suspended over the side of 
the vessel) several spedmens of a new species of Ocy^iei^ 
which were swimming in a small argmauta, on the sur&ce 
of the sea. 

On the 13 th of June, he placed two living specimwis in a ves- 
sel of sea water ; the animals very soon protruded their arms, 
and swam on and below the surface, having all the actions 
of the common polypus of our seas : by means of their suckers, 
they adhered firmly to any substance with which they came 
in contact, and when sticking to the sides of the basin, the 
shell might easily be withdrawn from the animals. They had 
the powder of completely withdrawing within the shell, and 
of leaving it entirely. One individual quitted its shell, and 
lived several hours, swimming about, and showing no incli- 
nation to return into it ; and others left the shells, as he was 
taking them up in the net. They changed colour, like 
other animals of the class cephalopoda; when at rest the 
colour was pale flesh-colotired, more or less speckled with 
purplish ; the under parts of the arms were bluish grey ; the 
suckers whitish. 

The Ocythoit differs generically from the polypus, in having 
shorter arms, with pedunculated instead of simple suckers ; 
the superior arms too are dilated into, or furnished with, a 
wing-like process on their interior extremities. 

All the internal organs are essentially the same as in the 
polypus, although they are somewhat modified in their pro- 
portion ; but as these differences may be the result of the 
contraction caused by the spirits, in which they are preserved, 
it may be more prudent not to dwell on them. Two cha- 



ractefv, liowe?s^»ivlBch ! cmild iK>t 4£«x9V«r in tf^ tnaj 
be menticvied^ namdy, Ibtir oblco^ spots m tbe tfie 

tube, resembling surfaces for the secretion of miums; two 
ir^erior and lateral, and two superior, iazger, mi meetisg 
anterioriy* CHi the rim of riie sac, immediately sdxnre llie 
branchiae, on eacdi ^e, is a small, short, fle^y tubercle, wiieh 
fits into an excavafimi m the opposite ride of the sac« Thk 
diaracter, wtuch, with si%ht modificadoits is common to 
genus, to l(dtgo and s^ia^ does not emtmthepofypKsJ^ 

Although the superior arms are stated to perform such 
different functions from those of the polypus, yet they are sup- 
plied in the same mani^r, and firom the same source with 
nerves. The muscles of these parts were m too contracted a 
state, to enable me to ascertain if they were in any degree 
di&rent from those in the same parts of its kindred genus. 

The general form of the body of this species of oiy^of, 
is the same as that of the common polypus^ and it is covered 
by the same integuments, witiK>ut my surface adapted dther 
to adhere to, or to secrete, the shell in which it is foui^. 
The sexes differ as in the polypus. 

OCYTHOE CrAKCHII. 

O. corpore purpureo-punctato, brachiis subtus caerulescente- 
griseis; superioribus membrani spongeosd pallida maculata. 

The superior arms are generally attached to the side of 
the membranes (fig. 5. PL XU.); but in one spedmen the 
membranes adhere cmly by their base, below the apex of the 

* The rudiment of the b<8», which occuxs in the poiy/ms, (as has been <^Kenred 
by Covibr) is not to he tbund in the otytboi. 

MDCCcxvix. Q q 
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XXni. TTw £stMguiddi^ characUrs hetwtm ^ am ^ ^ 
Sefia^ and tko^ cf the verms Ustm:ea^ that live in water, 
exfimnedL By Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Rmd June s» iSif. 

LitNKJBVs was led Into an emr respectmg the animal that 
forms the shell aigonauta, by the drcumstance of a spedes 
of sepia having been oftai found m tills shell. This erroneous 
opnion has been adopted by many naturalists upon the Con- 
tinent, even those ccmversant In comparative anatomy. 

Whether the ar^nauta is really an internal shell, which 
I have asserted it to be, may possibly never be determined by 
direct proofs, as tl^ animal belonging to it has not be^ met 
with. The present observadons are confined to tl^ quesdon 
of the probability of its being formed by the spedes of sepia 
frequently found in it ; and the materials of the present Paper, 
which are furnished from the spedmens of natural history 
collected in the late expedidon to the Congo, enable me to 
prove, in contradicdcm to such an o^k>n, that the ova of this 
pardcular species of sepia are not those of an animal of the 
order vermes testacea,that live in water. 

The young of all oviparous animals, while contained in the 
ovum, must have thdr l^>od aerated through, its coats, but 
in the vermes testacea, d* the shell were formed hi the ovum, 
the prcK^ss of aeradng the blood, most be very matemlly 
mterfered with, for this reason, the covering or shell of the 
egg first drops off, and the young is hatched before the shell 
of the animal is formed ; this I have seen take place in the eggs 
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of die garden snail, but in the testacea that live in water, the 
young reqmres some defence in the period, between the egg 
bdng hatched, and the young acquiring its shell, whhdi is 
not necessary in those that live on land ; for this purpose, the 
ova are enclosed in diambers of a particular kind. 

Tills camerated nidus in the larger animals of this tribe, 
must be familiar to all naturalists, since specimens in a dried 
state, containing the young shells completely formed, are to 
be met with in ccdlections of natural history ; but I am not 
aware that all the purposes for which such a nidus is supplied 
by nature, have ever been explained* 

T have been informed by a friend, who while in the East 
Indies saw the chank ( a shell belonging to the same genus 
with the vo/uta/fyrum of Dnnaeus,) shed its eggs, that the ani- 
mal discharged a mass of mucus, adapted to the form of 
the lip of the shell, and several inches in length ; this rope 
of eggs, enclosed in mucus at the end which is last dis- 
engaged, was of so adhesive a nature, that it became attached 
to the rock, or stone, on which the animal deposited it. As 
soon as the mucus came in contact with the salt water, it 
coagulated into a firm membranous structure, so that the 
eggs became enclosed in membranous chambers, and the 
nidus having one end fixed and the other loose, was moved 
by the waves, and the young in the eggs, had their blood 
aerated ; when the young were hatched, they remained de- 
fended from the viol^ce of the waves, till their shells had 
acquired strength. 

What passes under the sea, few naturalists can be so 
fortunate as to have an opportunity of observing, and al- 
though what 1 have stated was communicated to me by an eye 
witness, it required confirmation, as well as an opportumty 
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of examining the nidi^, beiore I oos^d give it my a$8^t 
Saice that time, I have procured from my friend Mr. 

Botanist, of Hammersmith, a portion of a camerated tiidos 
brought from South Carolina, containing sheila dt an univalve^ 
not very difiejrent from the chanks of the East indies. This 
nidus is re{»'esented in the annexed drawing. (PI. XIIL fig. 7.) 

I have also, which is still more satisfactory, seen the came* 
rated nidus of the helix janthina. This animal not living at 
the bottom of the sea, like the vermes testacea in general, 
deposits its ova upcm its own shell, if nothmg else comees in 
its way ; one the spedmens of the shell of the janthina, 
caught in tl^ voyage to the Congo, fortunately has the ova 
so deposited, as will be seen in the annexed drawings made 
by Mr. Bauer, who was so pleased with the appearance the 
parts put on in the field of the microscope, that he was ded- 
roas of makiiig a repres^tation of them, (PI. XUJ. fig. 1^8, 
8 , 5 , ^ ) 

In this instance, the ova are single, but in other tiibes, 
sevend ova are cxmtdned in one chamber. In the land snail, 
the eggs have no such nidus. The following observations 
respecting ^em, were made in the year 1773, the first year 
that I was initiated in comparative anatomy, wider Mr. Hun*- 
TER. He kept snails to ascertain their mode of breeding, axKi 
the notes that were made at the time in. my own hand writing, 
I now copy. 

August 5, 1773. A snail laid its eggs, and covered them 
over with earth; Mr, Huktrr took one out and examined it; 
the egg was round, its covering strong, and of a white colour, 
with a degree of transparency; it had no yelk; a small 
speck was observable with a magnifying glass in the trans- 
lucent contents. 



Soo 

On the 0th 
11th the s 
admit of its f< 
it fell out of iti 


EvEiuiiD Home on the 



^d^yahge had taken place. On the 
it was too transparent to 
; upon moving the sped: 


Oi the i«th the ehthi^o^^fe indistinctly seen, 

CNi the 15th the emhrya filled ^ part of the egg, but the 
different parts were still indistinct. 

hWy aftfhe emhryo had become larger. 


pt shdif the eggs were 

thought 
of young 

shells com- 

Pput in water, 
Town snails. 


In idle argonaut shell, 
"#bich was t^tigll^y in tins expeditic 3 g to the 

Congo, had deposited somfeof its eggs in the invoked part of 
the shell, and the animal being fortunateiyj^t^t irifti^ shell, 
identified the 4^1. Xi^.) they are united 

together by the ^gs of the sepia octopus, and in 

ail other respect^^Able t^m ; they differ from those^ of 
the helix Janthi^^mOT^ v^mes l|ye^n 

water, iff having and W; liavi^ 4 i very 

large yelk to supply the young with nourishm^tj, after they 
are hatched. 

be resolved into a 
s no external shell. 


Upon th^se 
species 
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Some mmmilisjui^ miecqmteed w^ anslomy, 

ittiF^ ^ In 

paitlyformeil; th^miistfaaveimstil^ whidi nSl 

be $e^ m die drafdng to be larger for die new^ 

slidl. 

ExrtAVATZOV OF THIS PiLATJES* 

Plate XIIL 

Fig. 1« The ftbell of the helix janthina, with the ova ie iu 
camerated nldas, attached to it ; magnified twice m dtaineteaE. 

Fig/S. A portion of die nido^ magnified Ifi times in diameter. 

Flg« 3. A string of the same nidus magnified &$ tones in dia^ 
meter. 

IRg. 4. Two of the same ova and one emp^ chamher, magnt* 
fied ^0 times In diaificler. 

Fig* 5* One of die same oir% and 

Fig. 6. Ihe same slightly bruised^ both magnified 50 times in 
diameter. 

Fig. 7, A portion of the cammated nidus, in a dried stal% 
belonging to the OTa of a nsIs^Fe firom South Carolina, of the 
natural sise. 

Plat* XIV. 

Kg. I. The shell of the argonauts, with the ova of the octopus 
deposited in it, magnified twice in diameter. 

Fig. g. A cluster of the same ova, as they are seen when t m« 
mersed in wi^er, magnified Id times in diameter. 

Fig. 3. thse of the same ova with its pellicle, magnified fi5 
times in diametm*. 

Fig. 4. The ysdk of the egg. 

Fig. 5. A transversal section of the same. 

Fig. 6. A longitudinal section of the same. Hie difee pm* 
ceding figures are magnified 50 times in diametm. 

f%. f, A collaps^ cggj as aesen whmi taken out water, 
m^^ed d5 tunes in diam^er. 
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Asimmdeai enervations and experiments tending to 
investigate the local arrangement of the celestial bo^es in space, 
and to determine the extent and condition of the Milfy Way, 
By Sir WlBam Herschel, Knt, Guelp, LL, D, F, R. S, 

ReM June tg, 1817. 

IThe construclkm of die heavens. In which the real place 
of every celesdal object in space is to be determined, can 
only be deBne^ted with precision, when we have the situation 
of each heavenly body assigned in three dimensions, wluch 
in the case of the visible universe may be called length, 
breadth, and depth ; or longhude, ladtude, and Profundity. 

The angular positions of the stars and other celestial ob- 
jects, as they are ^ven in astronomical catalogues, and repre- 
sented upon globes^ or laM down in maps, enable us, in a 
clear night, to find them by the eye or to view them m a 
telescope ; for, in order to direct an instrument to them, a 
superficial place consisting of only two dimensions is suffi- 
cient; but although the line in which they are to he seen is 
thus pointed out to us, their distance from the eye in that line 
remains unknown ; and unless a proper method for obtdning 
the profundity of objects can be found, tbdr longitude and 
latitude will not enable us to as^n their local arrang^mmit 
in spree. 

With regard to objects comparatively very near to us; 
astronomers have completely succeeded by tile method cf 
parallaxes. The distance of the sun ; the dimensions of the 



of the planets and of their satdlites; the diameters 
of the stin, the moon, and the rest of the bodies bekmging 
to the solar system, as well as the distances of comets, 
have all be^ successfully ascertained. The parallax of 
the fixed stars has also been an object of attention; and 
although we have hitherto had no satisfactory result from 
the investigation, the attempt has at least so far succeeded 
as to give us a most magnificent Idea of the vast expan- 
sion of the sidereal heavens, bjr showing that probably the 
whole diameter of the earth's orbit, at the distance of a star 
of the first magnimde, does not subtend an angle of more 
than a ^gle second of a degree, if indeed it should amount 
to so much ; with regard to more remote objects, however, 
such as the stars of smaller size, highly compressed clusters 
of stars and nebulae, the parallactic method can give us no 
assistance. 

I. Of the local situation of the stars of the heavens. 

The superficial situation of tl^ stars having already been 
carefully assigned in the catalogues of astronomers, it will be 
proper to examine how far the arrangemait of the stars into 
a certain order of magnitudes can assist us to determine their 
local situation. 

When we look at the heavens in a clear night, and ob-. 
serve the different lustre of the stars, we are impressed with 
a certain idea of their different magnitudes ; and when our 
estimation is confined to their appearance only, we shall be 
justified in saying, for instance, that Arctunis is larger than 
Aldebaran; the jHindple on wluch the stars are classed is, 
therefore, entirely founded on their apparoit magnitude, or 
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brightness. Now, as it was thought convenient to aitange 
all the stars which in fine w^eather may be seen by^he eye 
into seven classes, the brightest were called of the first, and 
the rest according to their gradually diminishing lustre, of the 
»d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th magnitudes. Then, since it is 
evident that we cannot mean to affirm that the stars, of Ae 
5th, 6th, and 7th magnitudes are really smaller than those of 
the ist, ad, or 3d, we must ascribe the cause of the difference 
in the apparent magnitudes of, the stars to a difference in their 
relative distances from us ; and on account of the great num- 
•ber of stars contained in each class, we must also allow Aat 
the stars of each succeeding magnitude, beginning from the 
first, are one with another farther from us Aan those of the 
magnitude immediately preceding. It may therefore be said, 
that since in our catalogues the magnitudes are added to the 
two dimensions which give the superficial place of the stars, 
we have also at least a presumptive value of the third dimen- 
sion ; but admitting that the naked eye can see stars as far 
from us as those of the seventh magnitude, this presumptive 
value, which can only point out their relative situation, will 
afford us no information about the real distance at which they 
are placed. 

II. Of a standard by which the relative arrangement of the stars 
may be examined. 

It is evident, that when we propose to examine how the 
stars of the heavens are arranged, we ought to have a certain 
standard -of reference ; and this I believe may be had by com- 
paring their distribution to a certain properly modified equa- 
lity of scatterings Now, Ae equality i shall here propose. 
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not require that the stars should be at equal distances 
fmm each other ; nor is it necessary that all those of the 
same nominal magnitude should be equally distant from us. 
It consists in allotting a certain equal portion of space to every 
star, in consequence of which we may calculate how many 
stars any given extent of space should contain. This defini- 
tion of equal scattering agrees so far with observation, that 
it admits, for instance, Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldebaran to be 
put into the same class, notwithstanding their very difierent 
lustre will not allow us to suppose them to be at equal dis- 
tances from us ; but its chief advantage will be, that instead 
of the order of magnitudes into which our catalogues have 
arranged the stars, it will give us an order of distances, which 
may be used for ascertaining the local distribution of the 
heavenly bodies in space. 

To explain this arrangement, let a circle be drawm with 
any gpven radius about the point S fig. i, Plate XV. and 
with 5, 5, 7, 9, &c. times the same radius draw circles, or 
drcular arcs, about the same centre. Then if a portion of 
space equal to the solid contents of a sphere, represented by 
the circle S, be allotted to each star, the circles, or circular arcs 
drawn about it will denote spheres containing the stars of 
their own order, and of all the orders belonging to the in- ' 
eluded spheres, and on the supposition of an equality of scat- 
tering, the number of stars of any given order may be had 
by inspection of the figure, which contains all the numbers 
that are required for the purpose ; for those in front of the 
diagram express the diameters of spherical figures. The first 
row of numbers enclosed between the successive arcs, are the 
cubes of the diameters ; the next column expresses the order 
lira 
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of tte centra! distances ; and the last gives the diWssmce 
b^ween the cube numbers of any order and the cube of die 
next enclosed cn^der. 

The use to be made of these ccduntns of numbers h by 
Inspection to determine how many stars of any particular 
order there ought to be if the stars were equally scattered. 
For instance, let it be required how many stars there should 
be of the 4th order. Then No. 4, in the column of the orders 
points out a sphere of nine times the diameter of the central 
one, and shows that it would contain 7*9 stars; but asthb 
sphere includes all the stars of the 3d, ad, and ist order as 
well as the sun, their number will be the sum of all the stars 
contained in the next inferior sphere amounting to 343 ; which 
being taken from 729 leaves 386 for the space allotted to 
those of the 4th order of distances. 

III. Comparison of the order of mc^itudes with the order of 
distances. 

With a view to throw some light upon the question, in what 
manner the stars are scattered in space, we may now compare 
their magnitudes, as we find them assigned in Mr. Bode's 
extensive catalogue of stars, with the order of their distances 
which has been explained. 

The catalogue I have mentioned contains 17 stars of the 
1st magnitude; but in my figure of the order of the distances 
we find their number to be 26. 

The same catalogue has 57 stars of the 2d magnitude; 
but the order of distances admits 98. 

Of the third magnitude the catalogue has 206, and the 
order of distances will admit ai8. 
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The number of the stars of the 4th magi^deis by the 
catak^ue 454, and by the order of distances 3^6, 

Before I proceed, it may be proper to remark, that, by 
these four classifications of the stars into magnitudes, it ap- 
pears already, that, on account of the great difference in tl» 
lustre of the brightest stars, many of them have been put 
back into the second class ; and that the same visible excess 
of light has also occasioned many of the stars of the next 
degree of brightness to be put into the third class ; but the 
principle of the visibility of the difference in brightness would 
have less influence with the gradually diminishing lustre of 
the stars, so that the number of those of the third magnitude 
would come nearly up to those of the third distance. And 
as the difference in the light of small stars is less visible than 
in the large ones, we find that the catalogue has admitted a 
greater number of stars of the 4th magnitude than the 4th 
order of distances points out ; this may, however, be owing 
to taking in the stars that were thrown back from the pre- 
ceding orders ; and a remarkable coincidence of numbers 
seems to confirm this account of the arrangement of the stars 
into magnitudes. For the total number of the catalogued 
stars of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th magnitudes, with the addition 
of the sun, is 735; and the number contained in the whole 
sphere of the 4th distance is 729. 

Now the distinguishable difference of brightness becoming 
gradually less as the stars are smaller, the effect of the prin- 
ciple of classification will be, as indeed we find it in the 5th, 
6th, and 7th classes, that fainter stars must be admitted into 
them than the order of distances points out. 
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The catali^ue contains 1161 stars of the 5th magiutude, 
whereas the 5^ order of distances has only room, for 60a. 

Of the 6th magnitude the catalogue contains not less than 
6103 stars, but the 6th order of distances will admit only 
866 . 

And lastly, the same catalogue points out 6146 stars of the 
7th magnitude, while the number of stars that can be taken 
into the 7th order of distances is only 1178. 

The result of this comparison therefore is, that if the order 
of magnitudes could indicate the distance of the Stars, it 
would denote at first a gradual, and afterwards a very abrupt 
condensation of them ; but that, considering the principle on 
which the stars are classed, their arrangement into magni- 
tudes can only apply to certain relative distances, and show 
that taking the stars of each class one with another, those of 
the succeeding magnitudes are farther from us than the stars 
of the preceding order, 

IV. Of a criterion for ascertaining the Profundity , or local situ^ 
ation of celestial objects in space. 

It has been shown that the presumptive distances of the 
stars pointed out by their magnitudes can give us no infor- 
mation of their real situation in space. The statement, how- 
ever, that one with another the faintest stars are at the great- 
est distance from us, seems to me so forcible, that I believe 
it may serve for the foundation of an experimental investi- 
gation. 

It will be admitted, that the light of a star is inversely as 
the square of its distance ; if therefore we can find a method 
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by which the degree of light of any given star may be ascer- 
tmned, its distance will become a subject of calculation. But 
in order to draw valid consequences from expenments made 
upon the brightness of different stars, we shall be obliged to 
admit, that one with another the stars are of a certain phya- 
cal generic size and brightness, still allowing that all such 
deviations may exist, as generally take place among the indi- 
viduals belonging to the same spedes. 

There may be some difference in the intrinsic brightness 
of starlight : that of highly coloured stars may differ from 
the light of the bluish white ones ; but in remarkable cases 
allowances may be made. 

With regard to size, or diameter, we are perhaps more 
liable to error ; but the extensive catalogue which has already 
been consulted, contains not less than 14,144 stars of the 
seven magnitudes that have been adverted to ; it may there- 
fore be presumed that any star promiscuously chosen for an 
experiment, out of such a number, is not likely to differ much 
from a certain mean size of them all. 

At all events it will be certain that those stars the light of 
which we can experimentally prove to be 3^, 

and ^ of the light of any certain star of the 1st magnitude, 
must be 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 times as far from us as the standard 
star, provided the condition of the stars should come up to 
the supposed mean state of diameter and lustre of the stand- 
ard star, and of this, w^hen many equalisations are made, 
there is at least a great probability in favour. 


V, Of the equalisation of starlight. 

In my sweeps of the heavens, the idea of ascertaining the 
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Profundity of space to which our telescopes might reach, gave 
rise to an investigation of their space penemuing power ; and 
finding that this might be cakulated with reference to the 
extent of the same power of which the unassisted eye is 
capable, there always remained a desideratum of some sure 
method by which this might be ascertained. 

Of various experiments I have long ago tried, the equali- 
sation of*starlight, which about four years ago I began to put 
into executbn, appeared to be the most practicable. A de- 
scription of the apparatus and the method of making use of 
it is as follows. 

Of ten highly finished mirrors I selected two of an equal 
diameter and focal length, and placed them in two similarly 
fitted up seven feet telescopes. When they were completely 
adjusted, I directed them both, with a magnifying power of 
118, to the same star, for instance, Arcturus : and upon trial 
I found the light not only of this, but of every other star to 
which they were directed, perfectly equal in both telescopes. 

The two instruments, when I viewed the stars, were placed 
one a little before the other, and so near together that it 
would require little more than one second of time to look 
freaa one into the other. This convenient situation of the 
instruments is of great importance. The impression of the 
light made by the view of one star should be succeeded as 
soon as possible by the view of the other ; and these alter- 
nate inspections shcHild also be many times repeated, in order 
to take away some little advantage which the last view of a 
bright object has over that immediately preceding. 

In comparing the light of one star with that of another, I 
laid it down as a principle, that no estimation but that of per- 
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feet equality should be admitted ; and as the equal action of 
the instruments was now ascertained* I calculated the diame- 
ters of several apertures to be given to one of the telescopes 
as a standard, so that the other, called the equalising tele- 
scope, might be employed, with all its aperture unconfined, to 
examine a variety of stars, till one of them w^as found whose 
light was equal to that of the star to which the standard tele- 
scope was directed.* 

In order to be sufficiently accurate in the calculation of the 
diameter of the limiting apertures, I thought it necessary to 
take into consideration not only the obstruction of incident 
light occasioned by the interposition of the small mirror, but 
also of the arm to which it is fastened, and proceeded as 
follows : 

If A be the diameter of the large mirror; b that of the 
small one ; the length of the arm ; t its thickness ; 
•TT the circumference, diameter being unity ; x an assumed 
quantity for finding the correction; A' the aperture corrected 
for the interposition of the arm ; L the light of the equalising 
telescope; p the proportion of the light required for the 
standard telescope; D the diameter of an aperture to give 
that light ; D' the diameter corrected for the interposition of 
the arm. 

Then will the diameters of the limiting apertures be had 
by the following equations. x t = «• A x ; x f = sx ; 

A — ax = A'; A'--6“=L; /.L=D* — 6*; 

2 :^ = sy ; D + sy = D' the required diameter. 

• I preferred the limitation of the light by circular apertures to the method of ob- 
taining it by the approach or recess of two opposite rectangular plates* in order to 
avoid the inflections which take place in the angles. 

mdcccxviii. Ss 
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in the calculatkm of a set of apertures for the intended 
purpo^, I admitted none that gave less than of tl^ lights 
fcr bj a greater cc«^aion o( the aperture of the mirror, an 
increase of the spurious diameters would render a judgment 
of equality Ikbk to <lecepdon ;*t‘ when therefore a star of the 
third order of distances was to be found, I rejected the direct 
way of reducing a star of the hfst order to of its light, but 
selected a star previously ascertained to be of the second 
order ; and by taking ^ of its light, the equalising telescope, 
with all its light, was used to examine all such stars as 
appeared likely to ^ve the reqiured equality, till one of them 
was found; nor was it necessary to have a great number of 
limiting apertures, as it soon appeared that with eight or ten 
of them I could have many different gradations of light, which 
would ascertain even fractional degrees, and reach as far as 
the stars of any order of distances I could expect to be visible 
to the unassisted eye. 

This method of equalising the light of the stars, easy as it 
may appear, is nevertheless subject to great difficulties ; for 
as the brightness of a star is affected by its situation, with 
regard to the ambient light of the heavens, the stars to be 
equalised should, if possible, be in nearly the same region. 
When the sun is deep under the horizon, this is however not 
of so much consequence as the altitude of the star to be equa- 

f This was fiiliy proved by the following experiment. July ay, 1813,1 viewed 
Arcturus in a 10 foet reflector ; firat with all its light ; next with circular diaphragms, 
which confined its aperture to and ^ of it ; but 1 found that the 

diflerent spurious diameters, arising from the smallness of the apertures, made esti- 
mations of what is genemlly called the magnitude of the stars impossible. 

See also experiments on the spurious diameters of the celestial olijects, Phil. Trans, 
for 1S05, page 40. 
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Used, which (»ight to be as neariy as possible equal to that of 
the standard star. At great elevations some difference in the 
altitudes of the stars to be equalised may be adnntted ; Init, if 
diey are far from each other, the drcumstance of the equal 
illuminatkm of the heavens, and the equal clearness of the 
air, must still be attended to. 

VI. Of the extent of nMural vision. 

The method of equalising star light may be rigorously 
applied to ascertain the extent of natural vision ; for in this 
case it will not be required that the star on which the expe- 
riment is tried, should be of the same size or diameter with 
the standard star ; nor is it necessary that the intrinsic bright- 
ness of the light of the two stars should be the same in both. 
It will be sufBdent, that the star we choose for an equalisa- 
tion is one of the smallest that are still visible to the natural 
eye. It is also to be understood that, till we can have a well 
ascertained value of the parallax of any one star of the first 
magnitude, the extent of natural vision can only be givcai m 
a measure of which the distance of the standard star is the 
unit. 

The following equalisations were made in August and 2 >e- 
cemher 1803, and February 1814, and are given as a sped- 
m«i of the method I have pursued. 

Taking Arcturus for the standard of an experiment, I 
(firected the telescope, with one quarter of its light, upon it; 
while the equalising telescope, with all its light, was succes- 
dvely set upon such stars as I supposed might be at double 
the distsmce of the standard star ; which, as Arcturus is a star 
S s 2 
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of the first magnitude, I expected to find amcmg those of the 
second. 

The first I tried was /9 (Ft. 53) Pegasi, but I found it not 
quite bright enough. 

The light of a Andro'medae, which next I tried, was nearly 
equalised to that of Arcturus; and the observation being 
repeated on a difierent night gave it equal. 

Now as in these experiments the standard star is supposed 
to be one of the first order of distances, it follows that, if 
Arcturus were put at twice its distance from us, it would then 
appear like » Andromedae, as a star of the 2d magnitude, and 
would also at the same time be really a star of the 2d order 
of distances. 

In order to obtain some other stars whose light might be 
equalised by one quarter the light of Arcturus, I tried many 
different ones, and found among them » Polaris, 7 Ursje, and 
^ Cassiopeae. These stars therefore may also be put into the 
class of those whose light is equal to the stars of the second 
order of the distance of Arcturus. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the extent of natural vision, 
it will not be necessary here to give the equalisation of stars 
of the 3d, 5th, 6th, or 7th order of distances ; but taking now 
the light of one of the stars of the ad order of distances for 
a standard, I tried many that might be expected to have the re- 
quired light, and found that when a Andromedae, with its light 
reduced to one quarter, was in the standard telescope, the 
equalising one gave jjl (Fl. 43. ) Pegasi for a star of the 4 jth 
order of distances. That is to say, the equalisation proved 
that, if Arcturus were placed at four times its distance from 
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us, we should see it as a star of the 4th magnitude, and also 
as one of the 4th order of distances. 

Proceeding in the same manner with /x Pegasi taken as a 
standard, I found that its light reduced to i was equal to that 
of q (Fl. 70.) Pegasi, when seen in the equalising telescope; 
and that consequently Arcturus, removed to 8 times its pre- 
sent distance from us, would put on the appearance of a star 
which in our catalogues is called of the 5th or 6th magnitude, 
but which would in fact be of the 8th order of distances. 

As the foregoing experiments can only show that a star of 
the light of Arcturus might be removed to 8 times its distance, 
and still remain visible to the naked eye as a star of between 
the 5th and 6th magnitude ; it will be proper to take also 
other stars of the first magnitude for the original standards. 

For instance, if we begin from Capella as the standard star, 
we may with J of its light equalise Aurigae and IB Tauri, 
which stars will therefore be of the sd order of distances. 
With i of the light of ^ Tauri we equalise ^Tauri and t Aurigae ; 
they will then be of the 4th order. With ^ of the light of 
i Aurigge w e can equalise e Persei and H Geminorum which 
will be of the 8th order. And with ^ of the light of H Ge- 
minorum we equalise d Geminorum, which makes it a star of 
the 10th order. That is to say, if Capella were successively 
removed to s, 4, 8 and 10 times the distance at which it is 
from us, it would then have the appearance of the stars which 
have been named. 

A similar deduction may be made from a Lyrae, as J of its 
light equalises it with ^ Tauri ; for it will be a Lyrae 1, /3 Tauri 
s, < Aurigae 4, H Geminorum 8, and d Geminorum 10 : the 
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numbers annexed to the stars expressing their orders of dis- 
tances in terms of the distance of « Lyr® from us. 

To find stars of the intermediate orders of (^stances, the 
following Table gives the proportional light that should be 
used with the star which is made the standard; for instance, 
a star of the «d order of distances, with f of its light, wiH 
equalise a star of the gd order; ^ of the light of a star of 
the 3d order of distances will give one of the 5th order, and 
so on. 


A star of the order 

With the pFOportkm 
of its light. 

Gives one of the ordw 

of distances. 

of distances. 

1 . . 

. . i . . 

. . S 

S . . 

. . f . . 

• - 3 


. . i . . 

• • 4 

S • • 

• • A • * 

• • 5 


. . i . . 

. . 6 

4 . . 

• • if • • 

• • 7 


. . i . . 

. . 8 

5 . . ! 


• • 9 


. . i . . 

• . 10 

6 . . 

• • -r^ ■ • 

• . IX 


. . i . . 

. . 12 


Some other proportions of light useful for fractional dis- 
tances are |4, and -ffl-. 

The results of equalisations that are made with difiSbrent 
standard stars, may be connected together by an equalisa- 
tion of the standards ; by which means many di^rent sets 
may be brought to support each other. Fear instance, Ca- 
pella with of its light is of am equal lustre with Pmeyon, 
which theref^e is of the if ord^ of CapeHa, and Sisius.with 
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of its light is also of an equal lustre with Procyon, which 
ccmsequently, with regard to Srius,is of the order; th^, 
by compounding, it follows that Capella to Sirius is a star of 
the order, and from this we obtain the following series. 
Sirius 1, Capella 1^, Procyon jS Tauri 3, * Aurigse 6 , H Ge- 
xninorum la, and d Geminorum 15, By this connecticm we 
shall be abic to obtain an equalisation of the same ultimate 
star with all the standards ; for if Sirius must be removed to 
the 15th order, to appear as faint as d Geminorum ; and if 
Capella, and also a Lyrae must be removed to the 10th order 
of distances to appear as faint as the same star, then any star 
of the size and brightness of Sirius, Capella, and a, Lyrse 
must generally appear as faint as d Geminorum, when it is 
removed to nearly la times its distance ; and the more stars 
of the first order are admitted in these general equalisations 
reduced to the same faint star, the more will the probability 
of the result be extended. Now as d Geminorum is a star 
of the 6th magnitude, we may expect that a still fainter visi- 
ble star will give a somewhat greater extent to the reach of 
the natural eye, if however I take its vision, including other 
stars of the 1st magnitude, to extend to the i»th order of dis- 
tances, there will probably be no material error, at least 
none but what a diligent astronomer, who is provided with 
the. necessary apparatus, may correct by observation. 

But the extent of natural vision is not limited to the light 
of solitary stars only ; the united lustre of a number of them 
will become visible when the stars themselves cannot be 
seen. For instance, the milky way ; the bright spot in the 
sword handle of Per.seus ; the cluster north of if and H Gemi- 
norum ; the cluster south of Fl. 6 and 9 Aquilae ; the clus- 
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ter south of % Herculis, and the cluster north preceding e 
Pegasi. But their distances cannot be ascertained by the 
method of equalising starlight: their probable situation in 
space may however be deduced from telescopic observaticms. 

To these very faintly visible objects may be added two of 
a different nature, namely, the nebulosity in the sword of 
Orion, and that in the girdle of Andromeda. 

VII . Of the extent of telescopic vision. 

The powers of telescopes to penetrate into the Profundity 
of space is the result of the quantity of light they collect and 
send to the eye in a state fit for vision. The method of cal- 
culating the quantity of this power has been fully explained 
in a Paper read before the Royal Society, November si, 
♦ 1799; and the formulae which have been given in that Paper 
have already been applied to show to what extent this power 
has been carried in the telescopes I used for astronomical 
observations. The calculated results, however, give this 
power only in reference to that of natural vision, and the 
uncertainty in which we were left with regard to its extent, 
was equally thrown over that of telescopic vision. 

The equalisation of starlight, when carried to a proper de- 
gree of accuracy, will do away the cause of the error to which 
the telescopic extent of vision has been unavoidably subject, 
we may therefore safely apply this vision to measure the 
Profundity of sidereal objects that are far beyond the reach 
of the natural eye; but for this purpose the powers of pene- 
trating into space of the telescopes that are to be used must 
be reduced to what may be called gaging powers ; and as 
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penetrating power, a reduction to any inferior power /», may 
be made by the expression Av when the aper- 

ture is then limited to the calculated value of A, the tele- 
scopes will have the required gaging power. Or we may 
prepare a regular set of apertures to serve for trials, and 
find the gaging powers they give to the telescope by the 
original formula. 

In the formula by which the required apertures for the 
gaging powers were calculated, a has been put equal to two 
tenths of an inch, and to show that this assumption is founded 
upon observation, I give the following extract from my 
astronomical Journal. 

Dec. 27, 1801. I looked at » Lyras with one eye shut and 
the other guarded by a slip of brass with holes of various 
sizes in it. Through the hole which was o 28 inch in 
diameter, I saw the star just as well as without the limiting 
diaphragm, which shows that the opening of the pupil of the 
eye does not exceed 0.28 inch. 

I tried the same star through 0,24 and still saw it equally 
well. I tried rext 0.21 and still saw it as well. 

The slip of brass was held as close to the eye as possible. 
The next I tried was 0.17 in diameter, and through this I 
could perceive a small deficiency of light, so that the opening 
of the pupil exceeds 0.17 inch. The night is hardly dark 
enough yet for great accuracy. 

Having been out long in the dark, and tiying the same 

• See Phil. Trans, for 1800, page 66. 
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etpetiment upon many different large ^d small stam, they 
all concur to show that o.ai does not sensibly stop any light; 
bttt that less does certainly render the object rather less 
luminous ; so that the opening may be put at fvm^tenths of 
an inch in my eye. 

VIIL Application of the extent of natural and telescopic vision to 
the probable arrangement of the celestial bodies in space. 

When the extent of natural and telescopic vision is to be 
applied tp investigate the distance of celestial objects, the 
result can only have a high degree of probability ; for it will 
then be necessary to admit a certain physical generic size 
and brightness of the stars. Rut when two hypotheses are 
proposed to explain a certain phenomenon, that which will 
most naturally account for it ought to be preferred as being 
the most probable. Now as the different magnitudes of the 
stars may be ascribed to a physical difference in their size and 
lustre, and may also be owing to the greater distance of the 
fainter ones, we cannot think it probable that all those of the 
5th, 6th and 7th magnitude, should be gradually of a smaller 
physical construction than those of the 1st, «d, and gd ; but 
shall, on the contrary, be fairly justified in concluding that, in 
conformity with all the phenomena of vision, the greater 
faintness of those stars is owing to their greater distance fnm 
us. The average size and brightness of several stars of the 
first magnitude being also taken as a standard, in the manner 
that has been shown, the conclusion drawn from diflferent 
series of equalisations will support one another; so that we 
shall be able to say a distant celestial object is so far from us,. 
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l^xsvided the stars of which it is composed are of a size and 
iieitre equal to the size and lustre of such stars as Sirius^ 
Aircturus, Capella, Lyra, Rigel, and Procyon, &c. 

I proceed now to consider some conclusions that may be 
drawn from a known extent of natural vision, a very obvious 
one of whidi is, that all the visible stars are probably con- 
tained within a s{^re of the 12th order of distances. Now 
as on the ptindple of equal scattering, we should see about 
15<S*5 of them, it may be remarked that the stars of the cata- 
Ic^iie, including all those of the 7th magnitude, amount to 
14144, which agrees sufficiently well with the calculated 
numbet ; but the next inference is, that if they were equally 
scattered, there would be 2402 of the 10th, 2506 of the 11th, 
and 345S of the 12th order of distances, which added toge<^ 
ther amoimt only to 8766, whereas the number of stars of 
the ^h and 7th magnitudes that must come into these three 
orders, is not less than 12249, which would indicate that the 
stars in the higher order of distances are more compressed 
than they are in the neighbourhood of the sun ; but from 
astronomical observations, we also know that the stars of 
the 6th and 7th magnitude are very sparingly scattered over 
many of the constellations, and that consequently the stars 
which belong to the 10th, 11th, and 12th order of distances, 
are not only more compressed than those in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, but that moreover their compression in dif- 
ferent parts of the heavens must be very unequal. 

IX, Of the construction and extent of the milky way. 

Of all the cdestial objects consisting of stars not visibie to 
the eye, the milky way is the m<^t striking ; its g^eral 
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appearance^ without applying a telescope to it, is that of a 
zone surrounding our situation in the solar system, in the 
shape of a succession of diflferently condensed patcl^s of 
brightness, intermixed with others of a fainter tinge. 

To «iuraerate a partial series of them, we have a very 
bright patch under the arrow of Sagittarius ; another in the 
Scutum Sobiescii; between these two there are three un- 
equally bright places ; north preceding u 6 and Aquilas is a 
bright patdh ; between Aquila and the Scutum are two very 
faint places ; a long faint place follows the shoulder of Ophiu« 
cus ; near 13 Cygni is a bright place ; near 7 is another, and 
a third near a. A smaller brightish place follows in the suc- 
cession of the milky way, and a large one towards Cassiopea. 
A faint place is on one side; a second towards Cassiopea, 
and a third is within that constellation ; a very bright place 
is in the sword handle of Perseus ; and a and 7 Cassiopeie 
inclose a dark spot. 

The breadth of the milky way appears to be very unequal. 
In a few places it does not exceed five degrees ; but in seve- 
ral constellations it is extended from ten to sixteen. In its 
course it runs nearly 120 degrees in a divided clustering 
stream, of which the two branches between Serpentarlus and 
Antinous are expanded over more than as degrees. 

That the sun is within its plane may be seen by an observer 
in the latitude of about 60 degrees ; for when at 100 degrees 
of right ascension the milky way is in the east, it will at the 
same time be in the west at «8o ; while in its meridional 
situation it will pass through Cassiopta in the Zenith, and 
through the constellation of the cross in the Nadir. 

From this survey of the milky way by the eye I shall now 
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proceed to show what appears to he its constructiori by ap- 
plying to it the extent of telescopic vision ; but as I had pre^ 
pared a gi^dualiy increasing smes of reductions of the space* 
penetrating powers of my instruments for the purpose dT 
measuring the Profundity of ^dereal objects not visible to the 
eye, which I have called gaging powers, it will be net^ssaiy 
to give the following account of it. 

From the formula which has been given, I calculated a set 
of apertures, which by limiting the light of the finder of my 
seven feet reflector would reduce its space-penetradng power 
to the low gaging powers 2, 3, and 4. I then limited in the 
same manner the space-penetrating power oi my night glass, 
by using calculated apertures such as would give the gaging 
powers 5, 6, 7 and 8. From the space-penetrating power of 
the 7 feet reflector, I obtained by limitation the successive 
gaging powers 9, 10 and upwards to 17. And lastly, by 
limiting the space- penetrating power of my 10 feet reflector, 
I carried the gaging powers from 17 to 28. 

For the purpose of trying these powers, I selected the 
bright spot in the sword handle of Perseus, as being proba- 
bly a protuberant part of the milky way, in which it is situ- 
ated. Its altitude at the time of observation was about 30 
degrees, and no star in it was visible. 

In the finder with the gaging power 2 , 1 saw many stars ; 
and admitting the eye to reach to stars at the distance of the 
12th order, we may conclude that the small stars which were 
visible with this low power, are such as contribute to the 
brightness of the spot, and that their situation is probably 
from between the 12th to the 24th order of distances; at 
we are certain, that if stars of the size and lustre of 
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Shins, Arctunis, Capella, &c. were remored mtp the 
dity cf space which I have menticmed, they would then appear 
Vkn stars 1 saw with the«|^agtng power of the finder. I 
then changed this power from a to g, and saw ramre stars 
than befcse ; ^d changing it again from g to 4, a stili greider 
namber of them became visible. The situation of these addi« 
tional stars was consequ^itly between the 34th, 36th, and 
4^h order oi (fistances. 

With the gaging power 5 of the night glass I saw a great 
number of stars ; with 6, more stars and whitishi^ss became 
visibie ; with 7, more stars with resolvable whitishness were 
seen; and with 8, still more. The stars that gradually made 
tbnr appearance, therefore, were probably scattered over the 
space between the 48th and 96th order of distances. 

in the 7 feet reflector, with the gaging powers p and 10, 
I saw a great number of stars; with 11 and is, a greater 
nundier of stars md resolvable whitishness were seen ; with 
igand 14, the number of visibie stars was increased, and was 
so agam with 15; with 16 and 17 in addition to the visible 
stars, there were many too faint to be distinctly perceived. 
These gages therefore extend the space over which the addi- 
tional stars were scattered from the 96th to the 204th order of 
distances. 

With a 10 feet reflector, reduced to a gaging power of 18, 
I saw a great number of stars ; they were of very different 
magnitudes, and many whitish qipearances were so faint that 
their cmislstii^ o£ stars remained doubtfuL The power 19, 
wUch next I used, verified die reality of a^iveral suspected 
stars, and increased the lustre of the former ones. With eo, 
as, and eg, the same progressive vOTficatkais of sm^>ected 



stson tock place, and those whk:h had hem veiilSed by the 
preceding powers, received suWqu^t adihticmal illumma^ 
tion. With the whole spaoe-^)^etrating power of the in- 
stroment, which » aS.67, the extren^Iy faint stars in the 
held of view acqmred more I%ht» and many sdll fainter suo* 
pected whitish points coidd not be verified for want of a sdU 
higher gaging power. The [stars which filled the field oi 
view were of every various order of te}esco|Hc magnttudea^ 
and, as appears by these ohservatbns, were probably scattm^ 
over a space extending from the so^th to the S44th ord^ ei 
Stances. 

As the power of the 10 feet reflector could not reach far-^ 
ther into space, I shall have recourse to some of my nume- 
rous observations made with the so feet telescope* In addi- 
tion to 863 gages already published,^ above 400 more have 
been taken in various parts of the heavens, but with regard 
to these gages, which on a suppositicHi of an equality of scat- 
tering were looked upon as gages of distances, I have now 
to remark that, although a greater number of stars in the 
field of view is generally an indication of their greater dis- 
tance from us, these gages, in fact, relate more immediately 
to the scattering of the stars, of which they give us a valuable 
information, such as will prove the different richness of the 
various region (rf the heavens. 

July 30, 1785. Right ascension 4'. Polar distance 87® 5'. 
Tl^ milky way is extremely rich in stars that are too small 
fcae the gage. 

Dec. 7, 1785. Right ascaiskm 3 $^^ Polar distance 68° 

* See Trans, for 1785. p. »as. 
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There are about 6 S stars in the field of view, and many more 
so extremely small as not to admit of being gaged. 

Sept. 80, 1786, Right as^sion 80^ 40', Polar distance 
54*^ 36'. There are about 80 stars in a quadrant, or 390 in 
the field of view, besides many more too small to be distinctly 
seen. 

Oct. 14,1787. Right ascension 91*^37'. Polar distance from 
35*^ 18^ to 38® 50'. In this part of the heavens the large stars 
seem to be of the 9th and 10th magnitude. The small ones 
are gradually less till they escape the eye, so that appear- 
ances here favour the idea of a succeeding, more distant 
clustering part of the milky way. 

Sept 18, 1784. Right ascension 20** 8'. Polar distance from 
70® 9' to 72® 49'. The end of the stratum of the stars of the 
milky way cannot be seen. 

By these observations it appears that the utmost stretch of 
the space- penetrating power of the 20 feet telescope could 
not fathom the Profundity of the milky way, and that the 
stars which were beyond its reach must have been farther 
from us than the 9oodth order of distances. 

I am far from limiting the milky way to the extent deduced 
from these observations ; but as even the distance which has 
been stated may appear doubtful, I must repeat the argu- 
ment which has been used with stars visible to the eye, but 
which now is greatly supported by telescopic vision. If the 
stars of the 3th, tith, and 7th magnitudes cannot be su pposed 
to be gradually of a smaller physical size and brightness than 
those of the 1st, sd, and 3d, how much less can a supposition 
be admitted that would require that the stars, which by a long 
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series of gaging powers have been proved to make their gra- 
dual telescopic appearance from the lath to the ^oodth order 
of distances^ should also be gradually of a difl^rent construc- 
tion, with regard to physical size and brightness, from those 
which we see with the naked eye. 

From the great diameter of the mirror of the 4,0 feet tele- 
scope we have reason to believe, that a review of the milky 
way with this instrument would carry the extent of this 
biilliant arrangement of stars as far into space as its pene- 
trating power can reach, which would be to the s^oodth 
order of distances, and that it would then probably leave us 
again in the same uncertainty as the sso feet telescope. When , 
I made some sweeps of the heavens with the 40 feet telescope 
with a magnifying power of 370, 1 found it necessary to re- 
duce the intended breadth of the sweep from one degree to 
30 minutes, and the great length of time this would have 
taken up to examine only the ecliptic, to which I had directed 
the telescope, soon proved that by continuing to use this in- 
strument for sweeping, I should have been obliged to neg- 
lect the necessary observations of the 20 feet telescope. 

The following observations are extracted from my sweeps 
to support a few general remarks relating to the construction 
of the milky way. 

Dec. 7, 1785. Right ascension 4** 39'. Polar distance from 
QC o* to 66° is'. The straggling stars of the milky way 
seem now to come on gradually ; most of them are small* 
Right ascension 4° 43'. They begin now to be intermixed with 
some large ones. 

This observation proves that the telescopic breadth of the 
milky way, considerably exceeds the extent which in our 
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maps is assigned to it. In this situatkm it hegm to app^r 
at 6 or 7 degrees from where it might have hom expected 
to enter the telescope. ^ 

Aug. 21, 1791* Right ascension 18*" 59', Polar distance 
from 84*® 15' to 86® 17'. The milky way comes on very 
suddenly, and is amazingly crowded vnth very small stars in- 
termixed with many of several sizes. 

By our maps this place is already within the limits of the 
milky way. ^ 

Jan. 1, 1786. Right ascension 5** l7^ Polar distance from 
.89® 28' to 91® 47'. Most of the stars are larger than usual, 
but the whole breadth of the sweep contains a great mixture 
of all sizes. 

From the brightness of the stars we may conclude that 
the constellation of Orion to which the observation belongs, 
is one of those that are nearest to our own situation. 

Dec. 27, 1786, Right ascension 6*^ 49'. Polar distance from 
87® 37' to 89® 55'. From the appearance of the heavens in 
this neighbourhood, there is reason to suppose that there is a 
break or vacancy among the stars between our situation and 
the more remote parts of the milky way. 

The place to which this observation refers is in the breast 
of Monoceros. 

Oct. 14. 1787. Right ascension 14'. Polar distance 
from 35® 18" to 38° 50'. It is very evident that m this part 
of the heavens there is some distance betwe^ us and the 
milky way, which is not equally scattered over with stars. 

The situation of the place pointed out by the observatbn is 
near the crown of Cepheus. 

Sept. 15, 1792. Right ascension 19^ Polar distance 
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90 *. l^re He 153 stars in a quadrant, or 61a in th.e 
field of view, and the whole breadth of the sweep, which is 
a® is equally rich. • 

The gage was taken in the preceding branch of the milky 
Way, itt the neck of the Swan. 

Aug. aa, 179a. Right ascensbn $5*. Polar distance 
75 ® 5'. The field of view is extremely crowded, but the stars 
are too small and too numerous to be counted ; there cannot 
be less than 100, or probably 150 in a quadrant. From some 
careful trials I suppose there were 150 ; this would give 600 
stars in the field of view. The stars continue to be equally 
crowded throughout the whole breadth of the sweep, which 
was s® 35^ till right ascaision 19^ 54', when there still were 
44.0 in the field. 

This gage was taken in the following branch of the milky 
way, in the wing of Aquila. 

Sept. 13, 1784. Right ascension so** 43'. Polar distance 
from 54® 15' to 57® This branch of the milky way is less 
rich than the preceding one. 

The same sweep passed through both the branches, and 
the observation relates to a place in the following wing of 
the Swan. 

Oct. 19, 1788: Right ascension at** Polar distance 
from 43*’ 35' to 46® 13'. The milky way is very rich, but the 
stars are very unequally scattered. 

This observation belongs to the tail of the Swan. 

Nov. 96, 1788. Right ascension »3** 40'. Polar distance 
29® 13'. The milky way is very rich, but the stars are very 
unequally scattered. The stars are clustering. Right ascen- 
sion 14'. Polar distant *9® 51'- Clustering .small stars 
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considerably rich. Right ascension 0*^ Polar distance 
30® 3'. Clustering small stars. 

These observations belong ^o a place preceding the back 
of Cassiopea's chair. 

Dec. 27, 178^. Right ascension 6*^ 36'. Polar distance 
S8® 5'. Clustering stars of the milky way, almost close 
enough, and so far separated from the rest of the stars as to 
be called a cluster, but still evidently joining to them. 

This observation of the clustering of the stars of the milky 
way relates to a place that precedes the breast of Monoceros. 

X. ConcluMng Remarks, 

What has been said of the extent and condition of the 
milky way in several of my papers on the construction of the 
heavens, with the addition of the observations contained in 
this attempt to give a more correct idea of its profundity in 
space, will nearly contain all the general knowledge we can 
ever have of this magnificent collection of stars. To enter 
upon the subject of the contents of the heavens in the two 
comparatively vacant spaces on each side adjoining the milky 
way, the situation of globular clusters of planetary nebulae, 
and of far extended nebulosities, would greatly exceed the 
compass of this Paper ; I shall therefore only add one re- 
markable conclusion that may be drawn from the experi- 
ments which have been made with the gaging powers. 

In fig. 2, Plate XV. let a circle, drawn with the radius of 
the 12th order of distances, represent a sphere containing 
every star that can be seen by the naked eye ; then, if the 
breadth of the milky way were only 5 degrees, and if its 
profundity did not exceed the 90<j^th order of distances, the 
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two parallel lines in the figure, representing the breadth 
of the milky way, will, on each side of the centre of the in- 
closed circle, extend to more than the 39th order of distances. 

From this it follows, that not only our sun, but all the 
stars we can see with the eye, are deeply immersed in the 
milky way, and form a component part of it. 

WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 

Slough, near Windsor, 

May 10, 1817. 
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XXV. Sotne account of the nests of the Java sw^lcw, and of 
the glands that secrete the mucus ofwMck they are composed. 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart, V, P. R. S, 

Read June 1817. 

The nests of a particular species of swallow which is prin- 
cipally met with in the island of Java, have from time imme- 
morial formed an article of trade between that island and 
China, where they are purchased at a high price by that 
voluptuous people, it being believed, that the materials of 
which the nei^ are composed, are possessed of an aphrodi- 
siac virtue in an eminent degree. They have been occasion- 
ally brought into this country, and are preserved in collections 
of natural history, as curiosities. In what manner the bird pro- 
cures the materials out of which the nest is made, has till now 
remained unknown; a thousand conjectures have, how- 
ever, been made upon this subject. It has been supposed by 
some, that it is a gluten collected from the mollusca picked 
upon the surface of the sea. By others, a substance extracted 
from certain fuci found on the sea shore. By others again, 
a portion of the fpod in a half digested state regurgitated 
to be employed for this particular purpose. Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who has just returned from Java, where he resided 
five years, as lieutenant governor, has brought over a num- 
ber of these nests, and has been kind enough to ofier me 
some of them, for the purpose of invesfigating the nature of 
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the materials of which they are composed, and gives it de- 
ddedly as his own opinion, that, whatever it is, it is brought up 
from the stomach, and requires at times so great an effort, 
as to bring up blood, the stain of which is seen on the nest. 
This account of Sir Stamford Raffles, in the correctness of 
whose observation I have the greatest confidence, led me to 
investigate this subject, and to ascertain by examination whe- 
ther this particular swallow has any glands that are peculiar 
to its oesophagus, or stomach, enabling it to secrete a mucus 
similar in its nature to the substance of which the nest is com- 
posed. I at the same time requested my friend, Professor 
Brands, to analyze one of the nests, and to inform me of its 
composition. In examining the gastric glands of the Java 
swallow, even with the assistance of a common magnifying 
glass, I saw an obvious difforence between the appearance of 
the orifices by which the secretion is poured into the gizzard, 
and of those of other birds, but, as I had never examined those 
glands in the common swallow which migrates to this coun- 
try, it became necessary, before I proceeded farther in the 
enquiry, to ascertdn whether in all the swallow tribe there 
were similar structures. In the present season this oppor- 
tunity has been afforded me, and I find that in the common 
swallow, both male and female, the orifices of the gastric 
glands differ in nothing from those of birds in general, but 
that the peculiar structure which I am about to describe is 
confined to the Java swallow. This bird. Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles informs me, does not migrate, but remains all the year 
an inhabitant of the caverns in that island. Some of the most 
extensive caves in which they reside, are forty miles from 
either sea. Thos« swallows that build their nests near the 
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sea, are observed to fly inland towards extensive swamps 
where gnats and other insects are in great abundance. Those 
that build in inland caves, are observed to quit the caves in 
the morning, ^d generally return in swarms darkening the 
air, towards the close of the day ; they are, however, going in 
and out the whole of the day. This bird is double the size 
of our common swallow. There are two separate nests, one 
for the male to lie and rest in, which is oblong and narrow, 
adapted to his form, the other wide and deeper, to receive the 
female and the eggs. 

As Mr. Bauer has been kind enough to make drawings 
of the gastric glands in the blackbird, the common swallow, 
and Java swallow, in which the parts are so much magnified, 
that the difference in their structure is obvious to the most 
superficial observer, it is not necessary in this place to enter 
much into detail respecting them : I shall only observe, that 
from what is represented in the drawings, it is evident that 
the gastric glands in the swallow tribe, both those that mi- 
grate and those that remain during the whole year in Java, 
do not afford the same supply of gastric liquor as in other 
birds, since they have a smaller receptacle belonging to the 
gland into which the secreted liquor is to be received. This 
circumstance confirms the observations that I made, upon a 
former occasion, respecting the gastric glands of the casuary 
of Java and of the ostrich, that these glands are largest in 
those birds that inhabit countries that afford a small supply 
of nourishment. The swallow of Java, as well as the casuary 
of that island, lives in perpetual plenty, and the swallow that 
migrates, although it travels from the equator to the pole, 
only remains in cold countries during the summer season. 
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while the sun is fertilizing them, and therefore has probably 
an equally abundant supply of its natural food in the regions 
of the north, as at the equator. 

The only difference between the glands of the migrating 
swallow, and those of the blackbird, is the smallness of the 
reservoir, the surface of the gullet upon which the external 
openings of the glands are seen is exactly the same, there is 
not in the one or the other any apparatus for secreting 
mucus which is not common to birds in general. 

In the Java swallow we have, on the other hand, a struc- 
ture of a particular nature ; there is a membranous tube sur- 
rounding the duct of each of the gastric glands, which, after 
projecting into the gullet for a little way, splits into separate 
portions like the petals of a flower : for what purpose so ex- 
traordinary an apparatus could be provided, would probably 
have puzzled the weak intellects of human beings, and many 
wild theories might have been formed respecting it, had not 
the animal matter of w'hich the bird's nest is composed, and 
the accurate observation of Sr Stamford Raffles, who had 
no doubt that the materials of the nest were produced from 
the gullet, led to the discovery of its use. 

That the mucus of which the nest is composed, is secreted 
from the surface of these membranous tubes, there is no 
more doubt than that the gastric juice is secreted from the 
glands w^hose ducts these tubes surround ; and this confirms 
an opinion which I have adopted for many years, that mem- 
branes on which no glandular structure could be seen, were 
capable of secreting mucus; and now that we find those 
membranes, where their surfaces are so much magnified, ex- 
hibit no glandular structure, we may, without the chance of 
MDCCCXVII. X X 
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mcHPe accurate oVsarvers be satisfied ifimtuo siidt 

sfi'ucture ex'^ts. 

There are, perhaps, no more oirimis. provisions givoi fio 
anin^k by their Creator, than those which « to be em- 
ployed for the preservation of dieir young, while it yet re- 
mains in the egg ; but as many of these bdong to the 
of generafion themselves, (»• arise from secretions ppodstcei 
by glands immediately connected with them, they pass un- 
noticed, the mitid being lost m the contemplation of so wmif- 
derful a contrivance as g^ieration itself. 

The present prorision for forming a nest out of its own 
secretions^ in an animal of so h^ an order as the class 
Aves, strikes us with astonishment, since birds in all other 
countries find substances of some kkid or other out of which 
they form their nests, and makes it evident that this particu- 
lar bird, at the time of its first creation, was intended to be 
the inhabitant of the caverns of Java, in which nothing is to 
be met with out of which a nest could be constructed, as 
the camel is adapted to the sandy deserts of which it is the 
natural inhabitant, both by the provbion in its stomach for 
carrying a store of water, and the form of its hoof, which can- 
not, like that of other animals, be injured by walking in sand. 

The swallows of Java that reside upon the coast, never 
exhaust their secretions in forming their neats wh^ th^ 
find other materials fitted for that purpose. 

The nearest approach to a {»x>vbion of this kind, is in the 
insea tribe, the bee secreting wax out which it fcarms its 
comb, both for the nest of its young, and a neservi^ to cotw 
tain supplies of nourishment. 

The nest described In the lur^dia^Paper, appeals to ocm- 
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sistf ot a substance having properties intermediate b^een 
ge&dne and albmnen. It reasts for a considerable time the 
action oi warm water, but after some hours enlarges and 
kiftens ; upcai drying, it again resumes its former appearance 
and properties, becoming somewhat more brittle than before, 
probd>!y. In consequence of havmg lost a very small portion 
of gelatine, delicate tests discover In the water. 

In the diluted acids, this substance disscdves with more ease 
than coagulated albumen ; in the concentrated acids, its pro- 
perties are nearly the same as those of coagulated white of 
egg. 

With the caustic and subcarbonated fixed alcalis, it forms 
saponaceous compounds, which are decomposed by the acids 
with the same appearances as other albuminous soaps. It 
readily dissolves in liquid ammonia, and in the solution of 
subcarbonate of itmmonia, circumstances in which it difiers 
from albumen. When submitted to destructive distillation, 
a relatively small portion of ammonia is formed, and the re- 
maining coal is easy of incineration, circumstances which like- 
wise lead to point out a distinction between this substance and 
albumen. 

Explanation of Plate XVI. 

Fig. 1. The gizzard and part of the gullet of the Java 
swallow slit up and laid open, magnified twice in diameter, 
or 4 times in superficies. 

Fig. a. A small portion of the lowermost part of the gullet, 
magnified 15 times in diameter, or 225 times in superficies. 

f^g* S* 4. and 5. Side view of the gknds of different sizes. 

Fig. S. Perpendicular section of Fig. 5. 
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XXVi. V^maUoHs m the Krudo can^kmata, and Wrudo 

^e^ndts^mm ftmned into a Mstinct genus under the name^ 

GumorosLA. Dr. Johnscni^ oj BrisM. Ommumcated 
krEir^^rd Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 

Read Jtme tSl7» 

I B£o l^ve to lay before the Sodety, a few remarks on 
the Himdo compianata and Wrudo stagnalis; animals that 
have been lutherto, but kijudidously, retained in the genus 
Hirudo. 

From the drcmnstance, m which they differ more parti- 
cularly from the leech, they are now formed into a distinct 
genus, under the term of Glossopora. 

These animals resemble the leech^ 

a. In the body being furnished with a series of rings. 

b. In locomotion being effected by the alternate attach- 
ment of the head and tail. 

c. In the division of one general stomach into several late- 
ral cells or partitions. 

These animals eHfferfrom the leech, 

a. In the nmuth being furnished with a projectile tubular 
ttmgue. 

b. In the body being nearly flattened, and pyriform. 

c. In having an abdominal pouch, or cavity, for the recep- 
^sm of thdr young. 

The genus which they now form, takes the name (from 
a txmgim, and an apmure) of Glossopora. 
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CHARACTEE GEKERIS. 

Corpus subovatum, depessum^coptt acumsnaiim, imgportiAtds/ta 
resHims, os cmdamque altemo t^iado p^gredims, 

C« tuberculata : Glossopora dUatata^ supa cmerea Unm du^ 
plici tuberculata, subtus grisea, atomis nigris innumeris, 

LrNN-®us. Syst. Nat* XII. «. p. 107^ n. 6. 

' ■■III — . Faun Suec, 2082 , Hirudo depressa ovato-ob« 
longa Interaneis fuscis pinnads pellucendbus. 
Hill. Hist, Anim, p. 16. Hirudo lateribus attenuatis. 
Bergmann. Act, Stockh. i 757 » Tab. 6. Fig. la, 14. Hirudo 
sexoculata. 

Muller. Hist. Verm, «. n. 157, p. 47. Hirudo com(^a« 
nata. 

G. punctata: Glossopora gracilis^ cinereo^viriSs, punctis plu-- 
rimis subnigris. 

Linn^us. Syst. Nat. XII. 9 , p. 1079. n. 5. 

■ ■■ Faun.Suec. 2081. Hirudo (stagnalis) depressa 

nigra, abdomine subcinereo. 

Bergmank. Act. Stockh, 1757, n. 4. Tab. 6, Fig, 9—11, 
Hirudo binoculata. 

Muller. Hist, Verm. a. n. 171. p. 41.. Hirudo bioculito. 
I am of opinion, that the Hirudo circuhms described by Mr. 
SowERBY,* and the Hirudo crenata by the Rev. William. 
KiRBY,-f* belong to this genus ; but having had no opportu- 
nity of seeing either, I cannot determine whether or not they 
possess the tubular tongue. 

* British l^scdhuty* .T»h* 76. f. l 48 n..Tiwi 8 *.voJ- iLp. 
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The Wmdo HjMdma which, Muller ofeswveg, has a flat- 
tfflttd body, and carries its young in a pouch, and ihe Wmeh 
tessulata of the same author, will, X think, also be found upon 
examination, to belmig to this new genus. 

The tubular tongue very seldom falls within our viewt 
hence our surprise is the less, that it ^uld so Imig have 
escaped nodce. At the time I first observed it, I was unac- 
quainted with any author, who had mentioned it. On my 
referring, however, to Beagmann's account of the Hirudo 
sexoculata^ (now G, Utberculata) I find it there noticed, not 
as a tongue, but as a si^ider body, of a whitish colour, 
occasionally jH*ojected from the mouth ; of the use of which 
he confesses himself to be ignorant. I give his words, 
“ XJtur munnen har jag atsktlle ganger sett utrackas en blek, 

smal leniy hvars mytta ear mig ohekant*** Muller mentions 
that he never witnessed (although he frequently looked for 
it) the body which Bergmann saw the Hirudo sexocidata 
thrust from its mouth: but he once observed the Hirudo 
vulgaris protrude a similar organ, when, he says, this asser- 
tion of Bergmann came across his mind. On his observing 
it, however, more narrowly, it proved to be a small aquatic 
worm that the animal had swallowed and afterwards rejected. 
This readily accounts, he adds, for the mistake into which 
Bergmann has fallen. 

In stepping forward to support Bergmann, I am only doing 
an act of justice to the merits of an accurate and intelligent 
observer. 

Having had the G, tuberculata and G. punctata under my 

* Stockholm TmiuactioQS, for 1757, p* 513* 
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daily notice for a period of at least six months, I may> I pre- 
sume, speak wth some decision on this point It may seem 
perhaps unnecessary to add, that I possess an elegant pre- 
paration, showing this tongue (protruded from the mouth) 
filled with mercury. It is of a cartilaginous structure, and 
admits of great flexibility. It is in length about one-eighth 
of an inch, and is seen, delineated (magnified) in Fig. 5. 
(PI. XVII.) 

The G. tubervulata, is about half an inch in length, but when 
fully extended, one inch. It is commonly found in rivulets, 
attached to pieces of wood, stones, &c. A delineation is given 
of its natural size, in a front and back view, in Fig. 1, a, 3,4. 
It possesses great transparency, and has a fine glossy vitre- 
ous appearance. It is convex above, flattened beneath, and 
somewhat resembles a compressed pear, the tall being very 
broad, and the head tapering towards the extremity, in which 
may be seen six eyes, (Fig. g. b) disposed in two longi- 
tudinal rows. The sides or margin of the body are ser- 
rated. The back is usually of a brown colour, with lighter 
or darker patches, ornamented in the middle with a double 
Icmgitudinal row of white tubercles. (Fig. 9. c.) These 
tubercles are connected together by two black longitudinal 
lines, and are seldom apparent, unless the animal is at rest. 
TTie belly is generally of one uniform colour, chiefly grey, 
with a slight double black line running longitudinally in the 
centre. 

When this animal is in motion, (to which it is much averse, 
seldom quitting the spot on which it may be affixed, ) it is 
observed to throw forward its head to the greatest point of 
extension, and then attach itself by means of the sucker ter- 
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nuttathig that ^tremity. Tims securmg its hold, it draws up 
die tad, when bade describes rni arch, as in Fig. 6 . The 
tidi is died by a similar sueleer, and the head is again 
^tl^ided. Now and thtsi k supports itself by the tail, the 
heed waving to and fro, and occadonaUy buries its head 
under the abdomen, somewhat aftm* the manner of an oniscus. 
Tllis is seen in Fig. 7. 

The G. punctata is much smaller than the above, and ex- 
ceedingly delicate in its structure. On the head, we notice 
two eyes, placed transversely (Fig. 13. h). It is delineated 
of its natural size, in Fig. 11, la. Both the back and belly 
is of a dusky grey, profusely sprinkled with minute blade 
specks. 

The stomach of the G. tuberculata, like that of the leech, 
is divided into several cells or partitions (Fig. 10. d, e,) with 
their extreme points verging towards the tail. The two last 
of these cells (/) are much longer than the rest, and ter- 
minate in two blind sacs. Between them, we notice the in- 
testine, a tortuous tube extending to the anus, ( Fig. 9. ^. ) a 
foramen above the rim of the circular sucker, or what con- 
stituties the tail 

These animals, it has been asserted, when cut, or divided, 
are capable of reproduction, but this seems to rest on no just 
foundation. 

Thdr food prindpally consists of the water helices, and 
l^e we see the great use of the projectile tubular tongue. 

animal, from its tapering so much towards the head, is 
enabled to penetrate some ccmsiderable way into the hollow 
of the shell, and from the flexibility of its tongue, can. follow 
ite victim to the innermost recess of its habitation. A passage 

MDCCCXVii. Y y 
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from Muixer, u|x>n thk jmbject, may not be aS ml©- 

rest *^Spectaculumsingi3iare|iracbtiltbttjtis(G.,^47^a^»ofim 
JET. bioculata) cum limace Plmorids ecaifilcl^s: Itmaoem or© 
prehendere molitur hirudo ; iUe Be quam ddssime cum ^re« 
pitu ex aeiis et aquse subitanea pressione orto testa condit 
Hin^o oram apertune t«itare pei^it, at Umax insktias smi- 
tiens, seque in domuncula hunc contra hostem minus tutum 
credens, animum capit, egreditur et festinanter ad summum 
vasculi marginem prorependo ex aqua aufugit. Miratu 
dignus Umacis instinctus salutem qumrendi fuga in elemen- 
tum mrudini contraiium ; 

Omnibus Igoots mortis tunor« omttibiis hostem 

Praesidininque datum sentire» et noscere tdi 

Vimque modumque sui. 

Paucas tamen post boras, jubente natura, in aquam rursus 
descendere coactus, novo sese periculo obtulit, eique demum 
succubuit/' 

The G. tuherculata^ and G, punctata^ are oviparous ; the for- 
mer producing about 50, the latter about 20 at a birth. The 
same appearance is observed in these animals as In the if. 
vulgaris, when they deposit their ova, that is, a contraction of 
the body both above and below the abdominal foramen 
(Fig, 8.). There is, however, this difference ; the H, vulgaris 
deposits its ova in a capsule, jormed exterior to the botfy, whilst 
in these animals, the ova are simply excluded^ held together 
by some gelatinous matter. From six to twelve ova are de- 
posited at a time. When the whole of the ova are excluded, 
they are received into the abdominal pouch of the paiwt, 
where they constantly remain, until their contents are fully 
evolved. If the ova are removed, and kept in a vessel by 
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tii^iiselves, they do not prove productive ; hence there seems 
to be A necessity for this paxental solicitude* This pouch, or 
cavity, is always conspicuous in the G. punctata^ but in the G. 
Udfervulata, only at the time of its producing young. When 
tihe young are excluded from the ova, they remain attached 
to this cavity by the tml, enjoying a free extent of motion 
with the rest of the body. In this position they are repre- 
sented in Fig. 7. They frequently leave this pouch, but 
itoon return, and again affix themselves. Shortly after birth, 
their interanea are filled with a cream coloured fluid, which, 
under the microscope, presents a most interesting and beau- 
tiful appearance. Whilst speaking of the stomach of the 
parent animal, I forgot to observe, that the interanea are only 
visible when food has been recently taken. I mention this 
circumstance, that I may not be supposed to labour under a 
nustake, in the view I have given of this organ. Muller 
himself indeed confesses, that he was a whole month ( al- 
though assisted by the microscope) before he discovered. it, 
yet he with much candour adds, that he afterwards very fre- 
quently saw it, even with the naked eye. 

JAMES RAWLINS JOHNSON. 

LoBdoB, June 18, 1817. 


Explanation op Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1, a. The G. tuherculata, natural size, front view. 

Fig. g, 4. Ditto, back view. 

Fig. g. The tubular tongue (magnified) : that portion 
from a to his usually protruded from the mouth, the letter 
Yy a 
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XX VH d^rtmUons m the gasim glands dk Jmmm sto- 
mad, and the ernkmetian wdiA take j^$De m dal mscm. 
By SkEvmMnBom*Sart. r.jp.JR.S'. 

Bead June n6, 1817. 

luBieyear 1807,! laid l^oie die Boya!Si(xk^a(m^ 
vadcms cm thehttmaostoiaach, and lam now caabled^tfaioti^ 
the aamnaiice oC to exiiildt magmSed views of 

die nosemd membrane of dmt vlaci»» in wUdh the dliferent 
stnicmires <»m|xi^ng its surface are distmdJy shown, 

Tl^ magiufied drawings of the gastric glands of die Jsra 
swallow, so lately eidninted, must ^ill rest upmi the wStdk 
of ttuise members who saw them ; they are cd* so Instmmdvte 
atiatinre, that I was Ud to request Mr. BAumi wcHiId make 
similar lepresesttadons of the glands of the lower part d the 
teiman oeso{^giis,'«id of the mskce of the internal mem- 
Imiie of ^xnaach and duodmuim. 

The ^omaehi emfdoyed far this ^nfiose wiut under da 
most favourable eirounsimicci, as the pdtknt had died d m 
bavhqE^im other bodily oomplaint 
llW'i^aB^^Mtedindie liiitng of the lower part cd* the 
ceae^lu^^ ndidhiadsaf famsr Papor were esBed ceso|dm* 
aaam^ hi ihe tnkn^eope, have the 
appfeaieg^lrfmfa^^ does not^eeed 

Ae TMd^stiHld»iw^4i^^ 
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apjaroadi to it, than is to be met ^th on any part 
intemal suifaoe of the stomach or dimcknum ; it also re- 
sembles them in the ^cretlpn it producer coi^ulaiing mdk, 
and none of the inspissated juices met whJi in these ca'vides 
aflfect milk in the same way. From these facts there can no 
longer be any doubt entertained, that #ie gastrk glands have 
the same situation respecting the cavity of the stomach as in 
birds. 

In my former investigation, the analogy of the bird would 
have led me to the same conclusion, had not the gastric 
glands of the beaver, which are more disdnct than in any 
other quadruped, been a stumbling block in my way ; but 
now the situation of these glands in the beaver and woombat, 
must be <x>nsidered as an exception to the general rule, the 
necessary complexity of their structure making them too 
large to admit of their being conveniently placed, as is usual, 
in the oesophagus. 

The structure upon the upper arch of the stomach, which, 
when magnified by a common lens, had the appearance of 
glands, is shown by Mr. Bauer to be made up of ceils in the 
form of a honeycomb, the sides of which are not formed by 
dmibiings of the membrane, for no stretching of the cells 
alters the form of their orifices, but are regular partidons 
constructed between the cells. This honeycomb structure 
aHmsts of cells of the greatest depth in this particular skua- 
ticRiyhut it is met with over the whole surface of the car* 
diac portion of the stomach, only the a{q)earai»:e is so faint 
as to require a great magnifying power to render it visible. 
In the pyloric portion the cells, in . general, have riie same 
appearance, but there are small i^es 
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above the surface, giving the appearance of foliated 
s^tnbranes. In the duodenum this takes place in a gjreater 
d^^^, and the loose edges of these membranes, when en- 
tangled in the mucus that covers them, puts on an appearance 
of rounded glandular bodies, but these admitted of being 
expanded so as to explain the deception. 

The description which I have given of the internal mem- 
brane of the stomach, proves how nearly my late ingenious 
friend. Dr. George Fordyce, who examined its surface with 
very inferior means to those employed upon the present 
occasion, had approached the truth, when he declared it to 
be composed of cellular membrane. 

I have shown upon more occasions than one, that the gas- 
tric glands are both largest and most numerous in those ani- 
mals destined to inhabit the least fertile regions of the earth, 
and are smallest as well as fewest where the supply of food 
is most abundant, to prevent the body being injured by the 
effects of over feeding. If this arrangement was necessary 
in animals, it became still more so in man, whose means of 
procuring and preparing food for himself so much exceed 
those of all other animals, and who is, contrary to his reason, 
too readily disposed to carry the indulgencies of the table to 
excess. In him the gastric glands, as it was natural to ex- 
pect, are so small, as to require the aid of Mr. Bauer's mi- 
doscope to prove that they belong to the same series of 
structures as the gastric glands of the ostrich, which admit 
of being minutely examined by the naked eye. 

Much is still wanting to enable us to understand the pro- 
cess of digestion : it is, however, no small step in this investi- 
gation, that a more correct knowledge of the structure of the 
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ae^kqred, in adding to the food thiee d i flfema ; la^pred^ts 
wbchm requisite for its converskm a mtesibl that can 
he assiindated with living ammal matter^ andlie^^loyed in 
canying on the funcdcms of life, also sujqiljkig tlie waste 
wlui^ is constantly takkig place. The iiKJSt Important of 
dfese is evidently the gastnc ^ands, next m order may be 
Gtmsideied the hmiqrcomb structnie, and l^mt so^ akhough 
by no means unn^;£mry, the foliated membranes, which we 
know, from what takes place ki the Java swallow, form the 
mucus that is mixed with the other mgredTients. 

' That dm stomach is occaskmally met vdth after death 
£vided into two portions by a muscular contraction, f have 
shown upon a farmer oocasbn, mid I have timte given it 
as my ojanion, that this takes place while the process of 
digestion is going cm. This opinion may, ki the minds of 
many {diysiolog^sts, require some stronger proofs than 1 have 
been able to ^ve, but diis, Wko many other muscular oon- 
Mcdons winch take fdace dining life, is so oft^ removed in 
dm very act of dymg,as rarely (and in some of them never) 
to be seen after death. We are therefore indebted to the 
^foct of disease somethnes rendering them permanent, for 
any knowledge we have of their exls^ce. 

In this way, strictures in the oesophagos, p^t where the 
fumes terminate, and the oesopfiagtis begmSi beingof frequent 
occurrence, and upon eaum^adcm of she ptrts after death, 
to have fboe uliconndcipd't^fh my disease in 
sol^itmiKlttig parts, readies ns, duit this part has an mvo- 
Imkai^ebntraotkm when any Ian and 
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doi^foniiji t guard to prevent snb^uices t!u^ would prcn^ 
Imrtfiil to the stomach from being swallowed. 

Sodctum in the urethra immediatdy behmd the cav ^ ^ 
the bulb^ met wkh under the same drcumstances ato* 
the use of kntatmg Injecdons into that canal, and varams 
other causes of irritation, is the only evidence we have of 
this part hwimg a power of involuntary contracdmr, whkdi in 
the act of die cdtus is employed to prevent any part oi the 
semen from bring forced iKickwards into the bladder. 

Through the kindness of Mr. CAapoE, I am now ^labled 
to produce a ^lecimen of pennanent contraction in the sto- 
mach, and Iff Imd not observed sudi a contracdon befin^ 
this spedmen would have led, as m the other cases just men- 
rioned, to ifie dSscov^ of the stcmiach in some of its hmural 
acdons, havlng^this kind of contraction take place in it. 
was met w^ hr the body of a woman, and was probably the 
cause of her death, as no odier appearance of disease was 
met with : die body was exceedingly emadated, but there 
was no op|iortunity of aa|dring any infbrmadon of die 
symptoms ui^r wt£h she laboured wl^ ahve. 

As in this instance the stomach could be <hstended freely 
without mj risk of the contracdon pving way, the line of 
parddon between the cardiac and pyloric pordons is examfy 
defined, imd shown m the drarring not to be the casual con- 
tracdoH of a lew of the transverse muscular fibres, whidi 
might have happened equally to any of the others, but the 
oontractkm of a part that had always been liable to it, and 
which was to answer some purpose in the performance of 
the ftmctkms of that riscus. 

The importance «rf this fact in stud3ring the physW*^ Ot 
UDCCcxni. Z z 
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XXVin. 0« the p<tr(Ulax qf ^ jixed stars. By John Pond^ 
Esq. Astronomy Bqyal. 

Read June 1817. 

Ik a fom^r Paper cm the subject of parallax^ I mentioned 
my Intentkm of |Hro^udng this hivest^don by means of 
fixed telescopes cm a new ccmstrw^cm, and which X conedyed 
were better adapted to tins purpose, than any other instm** 
ment hidierto employed. One of these was directed to 
a Aqullae, the other to m Cygni* Both Instruments Imve 
answered the intended purpo^. The observations of « 
Aqufls were Interrupted by some alterations which 1 foimd H 
necessary to make m the construction of the instrument ; but 
those of « Cygni have been continued without intermisdon 
from the memth of January to the present time. 

Strictly speaking, a much longer period would be reqiured 
(even with a perfect instrument) to determine dther the ex- 
act quantity of parallax, in case it could be discovered, or the 
limit which it does not exceed, should it prove to be too smaH 
to be susceptible of obs^ation ; since the uncertainty in the 
annual variatiem of each star, bears a consicferable proportkm 
to the quantity to be investigated. 

Notwithstanding, however, this v^sy small mc&rtaamy 
which fimae observaticai alone can remove, k ajqiears to me 
that the observatiems already obtained, affiird a proof suffi- 
ciently sai&iliKtcay, that the discordances which formed the 
aul^ect of my last commitmcatitm, imist have had mne oAer 
caim than parallax. 
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Though the method I have adopted in this investigation is 
extremely simple, I am not aware that it has been ever em- 
ployed before. I do not attempt to refer the position of the 
star whose parallax is to be ascertained to any point deter- 
mined by a level or plumb line, but by means of a micro- 
meter within the telescope I measure only its difference of 
declina^on from some other star which passes through the 
same field; the telescope itself being securely fixed on a 
Sterne pier. The star chosen for this purpose should differ 
as much as possible in right ascension from the star whose 
parallax is to be investigated, that the results may be affected 
by the sum of the parallaxes of both st^rs. It should like- 
wise be suffidently bright to be visible even when it passes 
the meridian at noon, otherwise the observations must neces- 
sarily be subject to a period of interruption at the very time 
they would be of the most importance. Should the difference 
of declination of the two stars exceed 8 or lo minutes, it will 
be advisable to apply a double micrometer to the telescope ; 
that is, a micrometer having two moveable wires, such as 
have been made for some years past by Mr. Troughton, 
and are, I believe, familiar to most astronomers of this 
coimtry.* 

The star I have selected is ^ Aurigae, and the annexed ob- 
servations from Jan. aist, to May i6th, will show to what a 
very singular degree of precision results may be obtained. 

* As Mr. Tkov ghtom’s nameious avocations could not have permitted him to 
satisfy my impatience, which made nw very arutious not to lose a season, the in$tro« 
xnent was made Mr. Oollos o. It W9» executed in great haste {being cmnpleted 
in kH than three weeks); creiy part of it, nevertheless, is finished with such care and 
precision, that I regard it as a most valuable acquisititm to the Observatory, and 
worthy to hdd a place in a ctdlection of lostrumenls, whkh 1 believe aumot he 
equalled in Europe. 
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Result of 54j observations of ct Cygni compared with j8 Auriga, 
from ^ist January 1817, to the 16th of May. 


» Cygni + /3 Aurigse 

Jan. ^.197+ 9.705= 17-902, 

8.«95+ 9®7S= 17.968 |8.249+ 9.757 = 18.006 
8-855 + 9-898 = 18.147 .» 

7- 918 + 10-058 = 17.971-1 

8- 925+ 9-966 = 18-191 |8.133+ 9-861=17-994 
8.262 + 9-560 = 17.822 J 

8.047 -f- 10.072 = 18.119*1 

May 7.553 + 10.536 = 18.089 17.604+10.473=18.077 
7.213+ 10.812 = 18.025-’ 

» 

As it so happens that I Cygni and h Aurigae pass through the 
field of the telescope, they have likewise been observed. 

Observations of these stars cannot be made directly useful 
in investigating the parallax of * Cygni, but may be of some 
importance in determining other equations; they likewise 
serve to show the limits of error to which the instrument 
may be liable. 

The above observations do not include the extreme posi- 
tions of the star in which it arrives at its maximum and 
minimum of parallax. As it appeared desirable to extend 
the period of observation as much as possible, I requested 
permission to insert the continuation of them to the time the 
impi^ssion of my Paper was required to complete the volume. 
They are therefore continued to the 2 1 st of September , at which 


m 

-g o g 
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time the summer observations may be presumed to teniilnate« 
Beyond tbis period, the observations rather belong to the 
autumnal or neutral state of {mrallax. 

On the reiwlt of the olwervations thus continued, I beg 
leave to add the following remarks. 

If the total number of observations be divided into three 
periods according to the state of the corniced parallax, the 
result will appear to be as ft^ws. 


Witotet Obsemtioiis. Rev. ,, 

»5«Cygni *4+ 8.17s 
a8 jS Aurigae35+ 9-^* ^ 

Neutral Rev. « 

a6«Cygni 34+ 7.9*0 

29 /5 Aurigae35 -f 10.044, 

Summer Rev. , 

S««Cygni *4,4. 3 940 

38 j8 Aurigas35+ 14.885 


Rev. ^ 

jtheir sum =si 59+17.984 

Rev , 

jtheir sum 59+t7-9^4 

Rev. ^ 

Itheir sum 59 + 1 8. 165 


The summer t)f this year has proved the most unfavourable 
for observation of any I recollect for several years. Many 
of the observations of & Aurigae were extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding this, 1 do not consider the small 
discordance of o"*2 in the total distance of the two stars in a 
durection contrary to the effect of parallax as accidental, but 
trust that in time I shall discover the cause. For the present, 
however, I am willing to attribute it to error of observation. 
Now, even in this most unfavourable point of view, I think 
we may venture to infer, that (supposing the proportion of 
parallax of each star not to difier greatly from their degree of 
brightness) the mean place of either of them is never deranged 
by parallax above one tenth of a second, because such a de- 
viation would produce, by its double effect on each star, a 
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total discordance of nearly which I really think exceeds 
the limits of my uncertainty.^ 

Should the parallax of « Cygni be admitted to be insensi* 
ble, it would follow from the observations with the mural 
circle, that it was equally so in a Lyras and y Draconis, as these 
stars have assiduously been observed during a period of 5 or 6 
years, without any perceptible diflerence at opposite seasons. 

Of et Aquiias, I cannot speak with the same confidence, but 
as I propose to make my observations of this star the subject 
of a separate communication, 1 need not now anticipate it, 
and shall only observe, that in a star so far from the Zenith, 
it would be rather unsafe to ascribe any small discordance to 
parallax, except confirmed in brighter stars more advan- 
tageously situated for observation. 

Table I. Contains all the observations made with the in- 
strument corrected for the usual equations, ^ Aurigae is ob- 
served on the northern wnre, the other three stars on the 
southern wire. 

Table II. Contains the results arranged in three series. 

Table III. Contains in a similar manner the results of a 
Cygni and I Cygni, but the early observations of I Cygni are 
not to be relied on, the star being scarcely visible from its 
vicinity to the sun, the uncertainty I think does not exceed 
o'',25. It is evident that they both have the same parallax. 

Tables IV. and V. Give the coefficient of parallax, and 
require no explanation. 

• This very small uncertainty may, I think, be somewhat diminished by the fol- 
lowing consideration : the mean of all the observations in March, April, September, 
and October, should give the summer distance of these two stars under any theory 
^t h e r of parallax or annual motion. Now the mean of 50 observations in these 
months is 18". 15. The exact coincidence of this quantity with that found by actual 
observation, indicates that the small discordance above noticed is not accidental, but 
in its progress is something similar to annual variatiwi. 

In the case of the Pole star, I find an annual vacation that cannot be deduced 
any comparismt of distant observations. 
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TABLE 1. 
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TABLE I. 



+ These obsem-fions I consider useless, the star being too near the sun. ft was not quite invisible, but was less than 
the diameter of the wire. This may be remedied another year ^ the substitution of a cobweb. About Ais time, likewise, 
instrument was much deranged by extreme heat. 
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TABLE II. 


Jan. 21, ro March i8. 


March 21, to May 16. 


Jnly 30, to Sept. 21. 



8.173 + 9-S** 

=59.Rev.+i'7.984, 


3»oo 

3»03 

3>84 

4,00 

3>55 

3,86 

3*75 

3*47 

3»*4 

3»»3 

»*53 

2,81 


Mean Result 
3.340 -f 14*8*5 

n 

z= 18,165 
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TABLE III. 


361 
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TABLES IV. and V. 

Table IV. Showing the ^ect (^parallax on » CygnL 


21 June 

— 0,78 + 

21 Dec. 

I July 

0*85 

* Jan, 

11 

O488 

ii 

21 

0,90 

21 

1 Aug. 

0^88 

1 Feb. 

11 

0,84 

11 

21 

0.77 

21 

1 Sep. 

0.68 

1 Mar. 

XI 

O.S 7 

11 

21 

0 . 4 J 

21 

1 Oct. 

0.29 

1 April 

It 

— 0,14 -f 

11 

21 

4- 0.01 — 

21 

I Nov. 

0,17 

1 May 

11 

o» 3 * 

11 

21 

0,46 

21 

1 Dec. 

0,58 

I June 

11 

0,70 

li 

21 

+ 0,78 — 

2i 


Table V. Showing the effect of the combined parallax oj a Cygni 
and ji Auriga, 



In the above Tables the semi-anoual parallax of each star is supposed equal to 
one second. 
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